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THE object of this paper is to indicate briefly the nature of 
Pleasure and Pain, Desire and Volition. Its limits and its 
methods are those, I hope, of strict empirical psychology,} 
but within these limits it will be understood that I cannot 
even touch upon all parts of the subject. And for this 
reason I must give to points of disagreement a space out of 
due proportion. Those who know the subject will know 
both the amount of substantial agreement among psycholo- 
gists, and again how very little in what follows is specially 
mine. I must first very rapidly sketch the main features of 
Pleasure and Pain, then go on to Desire, and in conclusion 
try to seize the essence of Volition. And I am forced to 
warn the reader that my present limits compel me to count 


1T have tried to define these in Minn xii. 854. There are two main 
errors to be avoided. The first makes the soul a mere serial collection 
of states. The second treats it as a thing somehow outside psychical 
poennnene, which can be acted on and can react. The second mistake 
ecomes aggravated when this thing is called the Ego. I will use this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Ward for the space which (in M1np No. 48) he 
has given to a refutation of my views. I regret that inability to identify 
myself with the doctrines which he has criticised has deprived me 
throughout of any profit from his labours. 
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upon a greater effort from him than I ought, perhaps, to 
expect. 


I. 


To say that what we call sensations in every case must be 
coloured by pain or pleasure is to go beyond our know- 
ledge; but without sensation we never have pleasure or 
pain. Nota pleasure, but something pleasant 1s what we 
experience, and the actual fact is an event which, together 
with duration, has quality and tone, and an intensity of each. 
If we like to apply the term aspect, or side, or moment, 
these are all open to objection, as metaphors must be. But 
what they try to say is that, as a sensation is not, as a 
matter of fact, a thing given separate from its psychical con- 
text, so pain and pleasure do not exist apart from sensation, 
any more than duration or intensity are ever discovered by 
themselves. They are all alike presentations,) as being 
elements within the presented whole. They are all of them 
distinctions, and we might call them, all alike, the creatures 
of our attention. Indeed pains and pleasures have no qua- 
lities of their own. It is the quality of the sensations, or 
arrangements of sensations, which we place to their credit. 
The kinds of pain which have been urged in disproof of the 
above, the feelings that shoot or that burn or gnaw, are each 
due to the special sort of sensation, or again to the temporal 
and the spatial orders of sensations, together with the rhythm 
of intensity in the pain. Thus pain and pleasure are mere 
aspects of mere psychical fact. They exist and they say 
nothing. Like sensations they are at first neither objective 
nor subjective. If I say that they are given simply, a subtle 
critic may object that given means sent to an Ego with 
another Ego’s compliments, and that, if I were capable of 
knowing what I meant, I should inevitably mean this. 
Still I shall use the word, and for myself must decline the 
interpretation. That pleasure or pain, as they come first, 
have, in any sense whatever, a reference to the Ego is a 
fundamental error. It takes the products of development 
and places them at the starting-point, where no Ego (con- 
scious or unconscious, whether for the soul or for the 
observer) exists except in false theory. In addition I would 
remark that even now there is no reference to the subject in 


1 T know of no argument for refusing this name to pleasure and pain 
which does not rest upon some dogmatic preconception. Suppose (e.g.) 
that they are not essential to presentation, does that go to show—when 
their (physical or psychical) conditions produce them—that they are not 
presented? Are warmth and cold not presented ? 
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some of our esthetic pains and pleasures, and that there 
may never have been one. I would add further that in 
moments of agony (as happens too before unconsciousness 
in swooning and under anesthetics) it is most doubtful if 
Ego or non-Ego exists. Of course the phrases we must use 
imply what exists at our phrase-making level, but these 
implications are no argument against the existence of lower 
levels. To say ‘I felt myself all one pain’ is perhaps an 
attempt to deny the self which it asserts ; as in— 
‘“‘ First ’twas fire in her breast and brain, 


And then scarce hers but the whole world’s pain, 
As she gave one shriek and sank again”’. 


In short, of themselves pleasure and pain merely are; 
they have no meaning and no reference; they are at first 
certainly mere aspects of sensible quality, just as sensible 
quality, where their conditions exist, is a mere aspect of 
them.* 

If we go on to ask for their physical conditions, they are 
taken to be connected one with physical benefit and one with 
injury. Whether they should be called accompaniments or 
results I shall not inquire; but whether the connexion is 
without exceptions must be considered. First, however, 
there are mistakes which we must place on one side. Pain 
and pleasure are not the feelings of anything at all, in the 
sense that they report it or in any way convey it (MIND 
xi.419). Again, they clearly cannot go always with a general 
heightening and lowering of our vital forces, actual or even 
potential. Nor, further, is it possible to connect them with 
the general advantage or the general injury of the creature 
which feels them, unless that connexion is subject to most 
serious exceptions. We have to ask, then, if in any sense 
pleasure always goes with benefit and pain with injury. 
Lotze” has pointed out a way of answering in the affirmative. 
If the advantage and the harm are momentary and local, the 
exceptions might disappear. For example, a sweet poison 
does not injure by its sweetness, it rather locally so far bene- 
fits; and thus contrariwise with pains. And Feeling, like 
the thermometer, tells what 7s now and not what will be 
hereafter. If this is true, then the law would be valid 
universally. What would remain unexplained would be the 
want of correspondence in some cases between the quan- 
tities of pleasure and benefit, and so again with pain. But 


I include wneasiness under the head of pain. As to the Ego, cp. 
Minp xii. 365-6. 
? Med. Psych., 1852, pp. 237-9. 
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I must leave this matter as it stands ; and, again, the possible 
genetic derivation and development of the law cannot here 
be discussed." 

Can pleasure and pain (at least with regard to mere 
sensations) be connected simply with the quantity of the 
stimulus?? Certainly too much of anything might always 
be painful, but whether with everything there is a too-much 
is far from certain, nor is it certain that the painful, if one 
only could have less of it, would always become pleasant 
before it wholly ceased to be. And, without discussing 
views which I have no room to state, I will say simply that 
(so far as our knowledge goes at present, and without pre- 
judice to the future) we cannot avoid connecting pleasure 
with sensible quality. 

If we pass now to the psychical conditions of pleasure, all 
the result which so far we are able to take with us, is the 
connexion of pain with damage and of pleasure with the 
opposite. We must see if on the psychical side more is 
visible. Can we say that pleasure is the result or the 
attendant of activity, and does pain again go with a hindered 
energy? First, I must remark that I do not know, and that 
I still am not ashamed of not knowing, what “ activity” 
means; but, speaking subject to that ignorance, I find the 
assertion not verifiable. There are surely pleasures and pains 
where to find what we should commonly call psychical activity 
is out of the question. And if the faculty of Apperception 
or Attention, or again the Ego, is appealed to, I cannot say 
that Iam shaken. Such a thoroughly retrograde step will 
hardly take us to anything beyond baseless assertions and 
illusory explanations (MIND xii. 366). But if we are to keep 
to what we observe, and take an instance where we pass 
suddenly from a pleasant warmth to a painful heat, we 
cannot see that the hindrance of psychical activity makes 
the transition to pain. The pain appears to come given to 
us by a physical cause; there seems neither to have been nor 
to be a particular psychical activity in the case; and to take 
the activity as general (if there is general activity) would 
not account for the special seat of the pain. 


1 Mr. Spencer appears not to be acquainted with Lotze’s view. I 
understand Mr. Spencer to hold that pleasure may attend that which is 
in no other sense whatever good for the individual. He seems also to 
deny the existence of an intrinsic connexion between advantage and 
pleasure, and to believe only in a conjunction made by circumstances. If 
so, I think he much underrates the amount and kind of evidence wanted 
for such a conclusion. 

2On this see Wundt. Horwicz (Psychol. Analyses), seems to me to 
have shown Wundt’s failure, but to have also failed himself. 
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I shall assume, then, for the present that the conditions of 
some pleasure and some pain are not psychicai,' and, leaving 
mere sensible feelings, shall examine those which attend 
psychical movements or dispositions. The two main condi- 
tions appear here to be harmony and expansion, and we are 
at once led to ask whether, as was the case with the intel- 
lect, these two characters will fall under a single head 
(MinD xii. 376). I will begin the inquiry from the side of 
pain. There it seems to me that discord is the one constant 


feature. Mere loss, mere contraction of psychical existence, 


never pains us by itself. It does so only when some element 
feels itself thwarted or diminished, and for that we must 
have positive reaction and tension. If from the world which 
is dear to me you could isolate one fraction and extirpate it 
wholly, with all its memories and connexions, then I should 
never feel the loss of it. It is where the element with its 
connexions is left in part, and so reacts, that it becomes the 
seat of pain. Wherever we have pains whose origin does not 
seem physical, there we find a collision and a struggle of 
elements; and wherever we make a collision, which is not 
rapidly arranged or subordinated, there we can always find 
pain. It is true that pains and pleasures, not of psychical 
origin, may enter into and even occasion the tension, as 
when the idea or the remaining smart of a wound makes the 
tension of fear, or the removal of some dainty the struggle of 
disappointment. It is quite true that a collision often goes 
with pleasure on the whole, because the state, tak2n on the 
whole, is not a state of struggle, but contains the discord as 
an overpowered element. But it remains true that, so far 


’ as pain is not in its origin physical, it arises witl. tension, 


and that, wherever you have collision, you so far must have 
pain. And I cannot think that Prof. Bain is right in 
setting down surprise as a neutral state, even in the special 
sense which he assigns to the word ‘ neutral”? (MIND xil. 
577). It may of course be even pleasant, but if you take it 
as bare surprise, that is, apart from any supervening apper- 
ception and expansion, it seems certainly painful. If we 
then accept the result that the psychical origin of pain is 
tension, can we extend this view to cases where the origin 
seemed physical? It seems possible, first, that in such pain 
there is an unconscious psychical conflict, a collision of 
psychical states, an inroad and a resistance. But the objec- 
tion is that, though possible, such a view lacks evidence. 


1 The assertion of the opposite would in my opinion rest upon mere 
dogmatic preconception. 
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The existence of the unconscious struggling element would 
be a serious assumption and one not called for. It is far 
otherwise if we say that a// pain comes from tension, either 
physical or psychical, and in the former case from the altera- 
tion and the resistance of a physical condition. So far as I 
know, this is a view which physiology can sanction, and, if 
So, pain in all cases may be set down to discord. 

Passing now to the conditions of pleasure, we may expect 
to find the opposite. I do not say that we must find the 
exact counterpart of discord ; but, if we did not, we should 
be discouraged. Pleasure, we said, seems to accompany 
both harmony and expansion, and there is a question 
whether both will fall under one head. Let us try first with 
expansion. There is no doubt that in general a mere in- 
crease of the psychical area seems pleasant, and no doubt 
again that as a recovery the increase is usually more pleasant. 
Can we say, then, that pleasure always comes from an ex- 
pansion, or from a maintenance which against an opposite is 
really an increase? If so, harmony, as the removal or the 
overpowering of discord, would fall under expansion. To 
go so far as to call pleasure pain’s mere negative would be 
an obvious absurdity. But, for all that, a precedent or a 
suppressed element might always be essential, and pleasure 
be dependent because a counter- if not a re-assertion. Or, 
if not that, yet perhaps the conditions, which wouid 
have gone on to pain, must be in part there for pleasure. 
Considered psychically, we may urge that every in- 
coming sensation is at least to a certain extent an attack 
which necessitates reaction, and physiologically the stimu- 
lus required for the pleasant discharge may be taken as 
an invasion. Hence in both cases the positive will be 
really an expansion. In harmony too the variety is still 
negative against the unity. And in the mere “relativity”’ of 
pains and pleasures an unanswerable proof seems found, for 
there a pain, because a recovery, becomes actually a pleasure. 
Briefly then, if pain is felt hindrance, a pleasure is felt 
furtherance against defect or opposition, and in either case 
is expansion ; or, if you prefer a modification, it is always a 
counter- or a re-assertion. Is such a view the correct one ? 

I am not prepared to deny this, but, as before with 
activity, it is necessary to make assumptions quite beyond 
our real knowledge, or else to put an indefensible strain on 
the facts. It is not possible to find always a sense of defect 
as the condition of pleasant expansion. Again in some 
pleasures, ¢.g., of smell, it is often impossible to verify a 
tension. Further pleasures and pains are not wholly relative. 
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ON PLEASURE, PAIN, DESIRE AND VOLITION. 7 
And lastly, if expansion per se were pleasant, then mere con- 
traction should be painful, which assuredly it is not. I shall 
return to these objections, but will first attempt to state a 
view which, though not free from difficulty, seems to inter- 
pret the facts with the use of less force. If pain is discord, 

leasure may be taken as the opposite. But, if the opposite 
is harmony, then harmony is ambiguous, since it may imply 
either the overpowering of collision or its simple absence. 
And if the latter is an improper use of the term, let us by 
all means drop the word harmony. Let us say, pleasure is 
the feeling which goes with presentation when that has not 
got the conditions of pain. A sensation is pleasant when 
not psychically or physiologically discordant. Pleasure thus 
will be the result of such positive conditions as imply the 
absence of pain. It will be the attendant either of a// normal 
sensations, or of merely those where its (unknown) condi- 
tions of quantity or quality are present. The absence of 
hindrance does not constitute the pleasure, pleasure is 
essentially positive ; but there would be no inconsistency in 
adding that its conditions must contain a variety—which 7s 
not painful but might become so if altered in character 
through quantity or quality. 

Such a view seems to me to include all the facts, and it 
explains at once the pleasure of expansion. For, if mere 
positive sensation is per se pleasant, then more of the same 
will be naturally more pleasant. Expansion will make more 
of the same where the state was pleasure, or turn the scale 
where pleasure and pain were balanced. Just as increase of 
sugar is not sweet as mere increase but as presence of more 
sugar, so will it be with sensation; and expansion will be 
reduced to the head of mere position. And the same prin- 
ciple explains the pleasure of harmony proper. This enables 
us to have more of what already is pleasant, or to have with- 
out tension and with a balance of pleasure what would other- 
wise become painful. And we will now weigh our objection 
against the view that expansion per se is pleasant. We said 
that, if so, contraction should be painful per se, and per se it 
is not painful. It is painful only through repression and the 
tension of what is forced in. If we take the state where in 
full comfort a creature falls asleep, there its psychical area is 
progressively diminished, but it feels no beginning of pain. 
You may say that in repose other functions are set free, 
other sensations and also ideas come into being, while others 
are intensified, and that the change adds to the pleasure, so 
that in repose the soul might even be fuller than before. I 
admit all this, but if we keep to our crucial example of an 
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animal which normally falls asleep after a healthy meal, it is 
all too little for the purpose. With every possible admission, 
it remains still a monstrous paradox to say either that the 
psychical contents do not diminish or that the animal suffers 
pain. And, if so, contraction is not painful per se. It is 
painful where the removed survives still in idea, or is recalled 
and struggles for existence. And I admit further that this 
is usual. But where the idea fails, there contraction is not 
noticed. It becomes bare contraction and ceases at once to 
give pain. And I would press this strongly against the 
doctrine that expansion per se can be pleasant. 

But our view that pleasure arises from unhindered posi- 
tion has to meet greater difficulties. We shall be told that 
pleasure is never pure, but that pain is of its essence, either 
as precedent or ingredient. I reply that, even were there no 
pure pleasure, yet the impurity might be external, like insolu- 
ble dirt in water. And secondly I deny the fact. I repeat 
the classical example of pleasures without want, where, if we 
keep to what is verifiable, we cannot find pain. And the fact 
again that in infancy (according to Preyer) pains come before 
pleasures seems to be without relevance, even ifit were shown 
(as it is not shown) that in each case the special pain comes 
before the special pleasure. If we next go on to compare 
different levels of psychical life, we cannot find that the diffe- 
rent balances of pleasure are merely in proportion to the 
contrasts which those lives contain. That a life monotonous, 
but without pain or care, could not at a low level be pleasant, 
seems to me a mere paradox, the offspring and again the 
parent of error. And I think such mistakes bring no real 
danger to our view. Its main difficulty arises from the pains 
of mere contrast and the pleasures of relief. It will be urged 
that one and the same state may be pleasant or painful 
because of its relations; that in pain, if I remember my 
yesterday’s torment, my state becomes pleasant, and that my 
pleasure, if I think of all that I once hoped, may be turned 
to pain. How, if pleasure comes from what is positive, can 
these facts be explained ? 

The explanation is not easy, but still I think it is practic- 
able, and there are three points to be considered. In the 
first place, the physical conditions may be so altered as to 
give an opposite result. In the second place, in the result 
we may have new positive sensations. In the third place, 
we must allow for the influence of ideas. I will apply these 
considerations to the case where the commonly painful is 
now pleasant. (1) In the first place, our physical state may 
be so changed that the conditions of pain are in consequence 
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not present. Where there is no discord there will be no 
pain. And this is true again psychically; for what was 
painful, because it jarred, may by the suppression of its 
antagonist have lost its painfulness. (2) In the second 
place, though the pain remains actually present, it may be 
overbalanced by new pleasure. In partial relief we may 
still have pain there: but its diminution has set free those 
normal sensations and ideas, both from a physical and 
psychical source, the conditions of which were suppressed 
before by the greater pain.’ The state may on the whole there- 
fore be pleasant, and the fact that, if the pain were being 
increased rather than diminished, it would overbalance the 
pleasure though the amounts were the same, is on our view 
quite normal. For it is the newness of the pleasant sensa- 
tions, as they rise, which directs attention upon them, so 
that they preponderate and depress the rest which is painful. 
And, if the pain were increasing, its novelty would for the 
same reason overbalance the pleasure.” 

These principles will explain a large part of the facts, but 
they do not explain everything. For, if we take a case 
where the state of relief continues, it may cease to be 
pleasant. Habituation to pain has limits, and on the other 
hand our healthy sensations lose freshness and get feeble. 
We become depressed, and the balance of our state is pain. 
Yet even here, if we remember a worse pain behind, our 
state once more may be pleasure ; which, if pleasure is really 
positive, seems inexplicable. (8) Here we must fall back on 
our third principle—the influence of ideas. The idea of 
pleasure is itself a positively pleasant fact, and can so turn 
the scale. I will explain this briefly. It should be a 
commonplace that ideas are psychical realities, and we 
cannot represent without using a psychical fact. Further, 
what represents a pain must be a pain, and so again with 
pleasure. It is not true that the idea of the greater pleasure 
or greater pain must itself be a stronger pleasure or pain 
(Minp ix. 289), but to think of a pain or~a pleasure 
without in some deyiee feeling them is quite impossible. 
That is the first point. The second point is that, though 
pleasures and pains are not “relative,” our ideas of them are 
largely so. We think of feeling as a series, a scale which 
rises or falls from agony to delight ; and in this scale more 
or less of pain or pleasure stands for less or more of the 


1 Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, §§ 70, 71. 
2 Why novelty attracts attention, whether from a psychical or only a 
physical cause, I cannot discuss. 
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opposite. This way of thinking is to some extent a down- 
right illusion, but it comes inevitably. 

In our experience we pass frequently from pleasure to 
pain and from pain to pleasure—and, where this happens, the 
circumstance is usually one to which we attend. Beside 
other reasons for this which we noticed above, we must 
remember that, if pleasure removed survives in idea, this 
produces discord, and that in desire satisfied pleasure often 
comes after sharp pain. From all this comes a tendency 
to place pleasure and pain on one scale. Further it is 
familiar that, in passing from one sensation to another, the 
first is used in idea to interpret the second, so that our stan- 
dard may be nothing but our last experience. Hence, 
judging by the difference which separates two sensations, 
and not remarking that the former was far removed from 
the average, we constantly exaggerate. And so the relief 
from pain which really in itself is still painful, is, because so 
far from what we suffered, figured as the opposite of that, and 
not as its mere absence. It seems the other extreme, and 
that in our experience has been pleasure. Taking this into 
consideration, I hope the reader will agree that our ideas 
become comparative, though our bare sensations of pain and 
of pleasure are not so. 

But if the idea of relief is the idea of a pleasure, and if 
the idea is also fact, we can solve the problem of a painful 
condition which is pleasant. The idea of past pain is pain- 
ful, but its degree, as a fact, is here inconsiderable. On the 
other hand, in passing from what it represents to our actual 
painful condition, the divergence is so great that our present 
state is judged to be something opposite. It thus (apart from 
hope) is thought pleasant, and the idea or thought, as we 
saw, is an actual pleasure. Now this idea at once works 
both in proportion to its detail and also its degree.’ It not 
only in itself is an ingredient of pleasure and tends to neu- 
tralise pain, but it acts positively in setting free what pain 
was suppressing, and again in intensifying the sensations 
which agree with its content.2_ In this sphere what seems, 
is. And it is idle to object that to mistake a pain for a 
pleasure is impossible. For the question is not of a simple 
pleasure or pain, the question is as to the balance in a mixed 
state; and there an error is both easy, and in addition goes 
on to make itself a truth. We need not appeal to cases of 


1 Lotze (Mikrokosmus, i. 281), is, I think, wrong here. 


* The idea creates its reality by blending with a basis in sensation, and 
then forcing the rest (MIND, xii. 379). 
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enthusiasm or mental weakness. We may see every day 
persons who feel well and happy when they are led so to 
think themselves, and who feel the opposite as soon as the 
opposite is suggested.! And it is, I think, clear that in the 
lower animals, where ideas can act less, the relief from pain 
affords also less pleasure. In short, our opinions may be 
relative when the facts are not so. And I venture to offer 
this with the foregoing as a solution of our problem, and in 
defence of the doctrine that pleasure is positive. 

Finally, if the extreme doctrine of “relativity” is brought 
in, and I am told that all sensation must depend on change 
and contrast, and that what is not relative (or even a rela- 
tion ?) is nothing, in that case I still refuse to allow, apart 
from special evidence, that pleasure is dependent on pain. 
But I shall admit that its conditions involve an opposite, in 
this sense that they contain a reassertion or even an expan- 
sion. But mere expansion will still not be pleasant per se. 
It will still be a principle that is subordinate to harmony. 
And harmony will be taken, not as simple position with the 
absence of discord, but as the positive unity which contains 
and overpowers opposites. I venture, however, to think that 
our former view explains facts with less setting up of our 
ignorance in the place of knowledge. 

If we pass now from the conditions to the results of plea- 
sure and pain, the first doubt which meets us is whether 
they exist. Just as it may be denied that pain or pleasure 
is ever produced by sensations or their relations, so it may 
be maintained that what at first seemed to be their effects 
is really due to other causes, and that the connexion is in- 
direct. I do not think that in either case a disproof is pos- 
sible, but probability is on the side of the doctrine that pains 
and pleasures can be produced, and also do react. But how 
they react, and what is the character of their influence in 
general, is open to doubt. I shall first state the opinion 
which seems to me most true, and shall then try to defend 
it. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s view? is that pleasure represents 
equilibrium, a state in which there is a tendency to persist, 
and pain tension, a state from which there is a tendency 
to change. That is, I believe, substantially the view to 
which I had before been independently led, and which 


1 Preyer (Seele des Kindes, p. 76) has verified the fact that children can 
be made through suggestion to take a disagreeable taste for an agreeable 
one. He very properly illustrates from hypnotic states in the adult. 
There is of course error here, but so far as the idea has altered the sensa- 
tion, there will not be a mistake about the sensation itself. 


* Science of Ethics, p. 51. 
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(in MS. only) I had expressed thus: “‘ The generalisation 
nearest the facts would seem to be, (1) Pleasure is con- 
servative—of rest or motion, (2) Pain alterative”. I should 
now prefer to put it thus: The action of pleasure is to 
make the pleasant both dominant and steady, while the 
action of pain is to excite change away from what is painful 
—a statement which will require considerable explanation. 
I must call attention at once to an important distinction. 
In the action of the pleasant, and again of the painful, we 
have to separate the specific from the non-specific influence. 
Every incoming mental state can first act as a shock, and 
produce mainly a suppression of our existing state of mind 
and a lowering of all functions. Again, it may act as a 
stimulus, and call forth indirectly a current of new sensa- 
tions and ideas. And, lastly, intensity or duration may lead 
to exhaustion, either local or general. None of these effects, 
to say the least, is always specific. They need arise neither 
from pain nor from pleasure as such; and I will go on to 
point out what in my opinion does so arise and really is 
essential. If we take a psychical state and then suppose it 
to become pleasant, we observe that this state seems to 
usurp more mental space. It drives other states out, and 
lowers the relative intensity of those which remain. It 
weakens again the attack of fresh incoming states. Cer- 
tainly to say that pleasure is intensity would be to mea mere 
paradox, and to say that all their effects are identical would 
be little better. But, so far as causing both persistence and 
dominance, pleasure seems to work like strength. And for 
this reason pleasure causes both motion and rest. Where 
the sensations or ideas are those which would produce 
motion, if sufficiently strong, pleasure takes the place of in- 
tensity and effects its result (see below). It does not move 
at all per se; it moves, or it prevents movement, on one and 
the same principle and merely per accidens. Once more, 
pleasure seems to produce movement by raising the whole 
tone, and by thus rendering the subject, so to speak, explo- 
sive; in such a state, that is, that on a stimulus movement 
follows with ease and plentifully. But this again involves 
no new principle. For in the first place the pleasure is to 
some extent a symptom, and is itself the effect of the general 
bodily condition. And, where it is the cause, it acts merely 
as intensity might act. It supports first of all the sugges- 
tions or the actual beginnings of change. In the next 
place, by adding strength without bringing collision, it 
causes an expansion of our general area which by itself is 
excitement. To this point I would direct the reader’s 
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special attention. The ordinary effect of any strong incom- 
ing psychical state is to produce a movement, and this ten- 
dency is not dependent on the pleasantness or painfulness of 
the state. What is true of the infant is true of every living 
creature, that every strong feeling tends to bring on a motor 
discharge. Hence, where pleasure produces movement, its 
action is indirect. For, where the states which it emphasises 
are connected with repose, by the same action it supports 
them against suggestions of movement, and its indirect effect 
is rest. Finally, where the pleasant exhausts and so decreases 
change, the same principle holds good. Hither its action is 
not specific and it works simply as an intense and enduring 
state of mind, or else once more its specific action produces a 
particular effect the same as that which would result from 
mere quantity of a particular suggestion. 

If now we turn to pain, we must be careful still to discount 
those results which are not specific. Avoiding these we find 
its effect to be change and restlessness. It appears to move 
us per se, whatever may be its quantity. To the apparent 
exceptions I will return, and must attempt first of all to get 
clear on the principle. I said that pain excited change away 
from what'is painful, and I must try to state this accurately. 
What seems most probable is that pain, coming from discord 
and conflict, reacts to make that more intense. The restless 
movements, in which the elements (physical or psychical), 
press and struggle against each other, become more violent, 
and that which reacts is stimulated to movements stronger 
and more extended in range. Hence a change which may 
result in the suppression of the source of disturbance. The 
line taken by this change will be either, so to speak, mecha- 
nical, or furnished by remedial associated movements. I see 
no good cause to suppose that pain has a direct negative action 
upon its source. The point to keep in mind is this, that, if 
the changes fail to remove the pain, the disturbance is con- 
tinued and extended and intensified; while, if the stimulation 
is removed, the movements die away, and the resulting con- 
dition is stable. Pain may on the other hand indirectly in- 
crease its cause anditself. For, if the reactive movements are 
unsuccessful, the tension grows as they are strengthened and 
by consequence the pain. Our domination by these movements 
forces attention upon that which is directly connected with 
them, and this, together with contrast, makes the pain more 
intense. That the general action of pain is to increase the 
conflict that occasions it, is a view that works satisfactorily ; 


1 Preyer, Seele des Kindes, p. 93. 
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the objection to it is that it seems to go beyond our knowledge 
in making pain arise always and everywhere from discord. 
But, if for this reason we cannot accept it without some re- 
serve, we may modify it thus. We may say simply that the 
general action of pain is to set up disturbance about the seat 
of its origin, a disturbance which continues and heightens 
itself, until a result has been produced which removes its 
source. Pain on this view will not always cause tension and 
reaction ; but it will cause local agitation, and continue that 
and widen it, until some change has brought relief. Upon 
neither view, so far, has pain a direct negative action ; but if 
we choose to add that pain works directly towards lowering 
that which pains, so that change in the other direction has 
more chance of domination—that would be a tenable doc- 
trine, but one I think quite uncalled for by facts. If, on the 
other hand, we can adopt the view that both the cause and 
the effect of pain is discord, that gives a unity to our doc- 
trine, and is confirmed by the positive reaction of pleasure 
on its positive source. 

_ And, so far as I know, all the facts would harmonise with 
this conclusion ; while, on the contrary, that pleasure pro- 
motes and pain essentially checks action, seems quite con- 
trary to experience. Pain checks action when its continuance 
produces exhaustion,—that is certain, and I do not doubt 
that its wearing effects are specific; while pleasures probably 
exhaust us not because pleasant but because intense. But 
the direct action of pain here is still to excite change, and 
its opposite influence through exhaustion is indirect and 
accidental. And it prevents motion again indirectly by 
suppressing those feelings which would otherwise produce 
it, and indirectly once more when by experience we have 
learnt that to move is to increase pain. But restlessness 
here takes other forms, or is diverted into some kind of © 
restraining effort. Nor does fear paralyse because painful, 
but mainly because it otherwise prevents the feelings and 
ideas which are necessary for activity; and, when the dreaded 
evil turns to real pain, the creature struggles all too late. 
Restlessness, bodily and mental, is the chief effect of pain ; 
the remainder comes accidentally. But as to the action both 
of pain and pleasure, we shall be clearer when we have got 
some light on Desire. 


II. 


Pleasure and pain are not desire, nor does either of them 
necessarily involve it, either originally or even at our stage of 
development. ‘If’ (as Mr. Spencer recommends, Psych. i. 
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280) ‘‘ we substitute for the word pleasure the equivalent 
phrase—a feeling which we seek to bring into consciousness 
and retain there, and if we substitute for the word pain 
the equivalent phrase—a feeling which we seek to get out 
of consciousness and to keep out,”! we are confusing con- 
sequence and condition, and are making a serious psycholo- 
gical mistake. If we take pleasures of repose and simple 
pleasures, as of smell, where no want has preceded, I at 
least am unable there to verify desire. And with pains the 
same conclusion, though less obvious, is not less certain. 
In dull constant pains, to assert that desire is always present 
would be surely a paradox. To be restless is not neces- 
sarily to desive a change. And if it is urged that pain means 
tension and tension desire, I reply that psychical tension 
is not always the cause, or even always the effect of pain ; 
and that, if it were so, yet mere tension (as we shall see 
lower down) is not the same as desire. Nor, to pass to 
another error, is desire the idea of a pleasure or the pleasant 
in idea. For it is not true, in the first place, that you can 
have desire without tension ; and, apart from that, in the 
second place, it is not true that pleasure in idea must be 
the object of desire. I intend here to treat these two errors 
as refuted,” and to pass to something which I at least find 
more interesting. 

Desire is obviously a state of conflict and of tension, and 
there is a doubt whether this tension is not the whole of desire. 
If we have an idea of a state of ourselves, which is impeded 
by our actual condition, and which struggles against it to 
become a reality—can we call this desire?? On this view 

1 This erroneous doctrine is held far too widely. The further substi- 
tution of “desirable” as another ‘equivalent phrase” for pleasure has 
led to further errors on the part of J. S. Mill and Prof. Sidgwick. 

2 My justification is the fact that, so far as I am aware, no attempt 
has been made to deal with the objections which have been urged from 
various sides. In my Ethical Studies, 1876, if I may mention my own 
contribution, I discussed the question of desire, and in the main, I still 
think, satisfactorily. Volkmann, whose acquaintance I have made much 
later, must be referred to (Lehrbuch, § 143). The only thing like an argu- 
ment that I have found since is in Waitz (Lehrbuch, p. 421), who, to the 
objection that an idea of the pleasant may exist and yet not be desire, 
replies by an attempt to deny the fact. He says that, if the idea is not 
desired, it also is not thought of, and does not appear, as pleasant (now). 
But this rests on an ambiguity. To appear (erscheinen) pleasant may 
mean simply to be felt as pleasant, or to be thought of as pleasant. The 
former is beside the question, and to the latter I reply by asking: How 
could I have a doubt or a denial as to pleasantness under present condi- 
tions unless I entertained the idea? But is that doubt or denial a desire ? 


3 Drobisch, Empirische Psychologie, p. 222; cp. Volkmann, § 139. 
Waitz, p. 418, dissents. 
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pleasure and pain are accidental to desire, and the tension of 
the idea against fact is its real essence. Is this doctrine a 
true one? It will be seen lower down how far I can 
follow it in respect of volition, but as an account of 
desire I cannot assent to it, for I still believe that pain and 
pleasure belong to the essence. And it seems to me clear 
that we have thoughts, and thoughts of our own possible 
future, which try to come in and are impeded, and where 
yet desire is plainly absent. Among other states, one is led 
naturally to think of expectation. Now, if the tension of an 
idea against fact makes desire, then all expectation must be 
desire, and this is maintained.!. But, as I observe the facts, 
one can anticipate one’s own neutral future without any de- 
sire ; and even a misfortune, when one is resigned and is fully 
prepared, may be awaited without either fear or hope. And, 
again further, we may expect what we know we shall not see, 
and, surely sometimes, may do this without any desire. ‘No,’ 
I shall be told, ‘ there is always uncertainty and unrest and a 
desire to have an end of it. We want the removal of the ten- 
sion through the victory of something expected.’ But, I reply, 
we must distinguish. All tension may set up desire, and, if 
prolonged, usually does so,—that is certainly true, while to 
say that it essentially is desire is not true, and it will repay 
us to dwell on this distinction. Why, in the first place, does 
expectation tend to pass into desire? We have an idea 
which tends to particularise itself (MIND xii. 360), and in the 
present case, not to complete itself ideally, but sensibly in 
presentation. What is presented on the other hand is now 
in some point discrepant, and hence a conflict which so far 
is neither desire nor expectation. It is so far not desire, 
because (to anticipate) the idea is not felt to be pleasant ; 
and it is not expectation until the idea in its content has a 
reference to a subsequent and modified presentation.2, Now, 
in expectation, the idea, as an idea, is not discrepant with 
the presented, but, as a mental state, itis so; and again, the 
time-relation (which makes expectation) has a tendency to 
drop out, and so to give rise to conflict. Further, disap- 
pointment may come in, and, while weakening expectation 
(proper), establish and aggravate the discrepancy. Hence, 
in all expectation may come a discord which produces pain, 
while, on the other hand, the idea is felt (and perhaps also 
expected) to relieve. At this point, when the idea is felt to 
be pleasant against an actual pain, desire has been created. 


? Drobisch, p. 98; cp. here Wundt, ii. 334. 
? We see here how incorrect it is to say desire implies expectation. 
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We may illustrate this by the case of an expected operation. 
It is first looked forward to with sinking dread, but, if it is 
deferred, so much mental unrest may be produced that we 
find our present state intolerable. Quite apart then from 
any hope of an ultimate benefit we desire anything that will 
free us from present anxiety. Fear may thus, through its 
own pains, be turned to aversion against itself, and on the 
same principle with greater ease a neutral expectation, 
through its tension, may be transformed into desire. For 
this reason the view that mere expectation already is desire 
cannot be accepted. Nor do I think the pleasure from 
gratified expectation would be an argument in its favour. 
That is caused naturally by the expansion which comes when 
the idea is particularised, and which also comes at times 
from an access of fresh sensations, where no idea has pre- 
ceded, and no desire could have been felt. We must bear 
in mind further, with a view to avoid confusion, that there 
are many intellectual states which really do involve a strong 
desire for a result; but these states are not mere expectation, 
and pleasure belongs to their essence. 

Our result so far is this. Desire is not mere pleasure or 
pain or the mere idea of pleasure, and it is again not the 
mere conflict of idea with presentation. We must add that 
want or craving or the pain of defect is not desire, unless 
these are taken to imply the idea of what is wanted. But 
from this mistake we may collect the positive truth that not 
only does a mere idea of pleasure fail to be desire, but, even 
when that idea is felt as pleasant, still desire may be absent 
because want is not there. Thus we may remember past 
delights and take joy in the remembrance, but feel no pre- 
sent wish to re-experience them because we are satisfied as 
we are. And unless an uneasiness precedes, or is developed, 
no desire arises. Thus for desire we must have three ele- 
ments—an idea conflicting with reality, that idea felt to be 
pleasant, and the reality felt to be painful; and these 
elements’ felt as one whole state make up desire (Ethical 
Studies, p. 239). Whether the whole is pleasant or painful de- 
pends upon circumstances (cbid. p. 259). The moving element 


1T do not use ‘ feeling’ as equivalent to pleasure and pain. I could 
not in a short space explain what I think the proper sense of the term. 
But the ‘ felt’ answers roughly -to the ‘immediately given’; and, since 
this is one with its pleasure and pain, and, since these aspects are em- 
phatically immediate and also prominent, they tend to usurp the word 
‘feeling’. This usurpation is, in my opinion, not justifiable, and, against 
the constant stress of language, can hardly be maintained consistently. 
Cp. Prof. Bain’s remarks, Minp xii. 376-9. 
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in desire is two-fold—first the pain of want leads to change, 
and in the second place, apart from that, the idea tends to 
realise itself, mainly by Contiguity. The pleasure does not 
move except so far as it reinforces the idea, and adds, on the 
other side, to the pain by contrast. There are questions as 
to the object of desire to which I shall return; but I will first 
deal with some remaining difficulties as to pleasure and pain. 

There are some points in what follows where I have to 
express my dissent from Prof. Bain’s views. I do not intend 
to criticise his law of Self-conservation either in principle or 
in all its details. My position towards it as a whole may be 
readily gathered, and I will use this opportunity to remark 
how much the psychology of the Will has been indebted to 
Prof. Bain, and how much I feel that I have learned from 
him. But I cannot agree that pleasure tends in general to 
excite activity and pain to check it, and I will show how in 
some cases such a doctrine is incorrect. When on this view 
an animal approaches the fire, the pleasure of warmth excites 
the motion until the pain of heat checks it. But we have 
seen that, quite apart from pleasure or pain, an idea realises 
itself (through Contiguity mainly). The idea of approach, 
once suggested, tends to call up the associated ideas and feel- 
ings, and they again the physical movement—and this apart 
from pain or pleasure. Prof. Bain for other purposes has laid 
stress on this tendency of an idea to realise itself, and I must 
direct attention to the same point here. If now we add the ac- 
tion of pleasure, as we understood it above, this idea of move- 
ment is supported and strengthened, just as it would be if it 
were not the idea connected with activity, but were another 
idea connected with repose. And I must go on to point out 
that the pleasures of repose have been somewhat strangely 
dealt with. If we take such an instance as rest in a warm 
bath, then upon our view we could truly say that the plea- 
sure reacts to increase the special bodily functions, and again 
the sensations and ideas that are soothing our mind. But 
that would not satisfy Prof. Bain’s doctrine, and, if I do not 
misunderstand him, he is driven into surprising paradoxes. 
He states first that pleasure produces the activity of main- 
taining a rigid attitude, and secondly that, as we are, we 
must be active because we should be so [under altered condi- 
tions], if disturbed.” But the necessity surely for such para- 
doxes is a refutation of the doctrine. And the same conclu- 


1 Senses and Intellect, p. 842; Emotions and Will, p. 890. Cp. the ten- 
dency of mental movement to persevere, Senses, dc., p. 426. 


2 Mental Science, p. 324; ep. Emotions, dc., p. 317. 
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sion is forced upon us by the inhibitory action of pain. We 
saw above how and why pain, apart from exhaustion, does 
check action by stimulating change. The stimulation, how- 
ever, according to Prof. Bain, is wholly non-specific, and the 
pain simply lowers. But surely the necessity, which led to 
the conclusion that pain as pain does not cause movement, 
could have led far more easily to the same denial as to pleasure, 
or even to the assertion that pain, as pain, always heightens 
vitality and that its lowering action is not specific. And when, 
in particular, unpleasant taste is asserted not to set up facial 
movement the theory comes into rude collision with fact; as 
it does once more when it maintains that in satiety eating 
stops only when “we have run up to the bristling point of 
some pain 

If we are willing to enter further into the detail of desire, 
we shall see the workings of pleasure and pain more clearly. 
Let us take the case where an animal moves, or attempts to 
move, nearer to a dying fire. Here the actual state is felt to 
be disagreeable either because simply felt as chilly, or because 
hostile to the idea of greater warmth, which has survived 
and strives to realise itself, and which also by contrast works 
on our actual feeling. Or again the idea of more warmth 
through approach may be suggested by association as a relief, 
or once more a chance movement may bring it in through 
sensation. Hence comes desire, and in this there are several 
moving elements. The pain of chilliness in this case moves 
to produce a change; next, the idea of warmth moves to 
realise itself; thirdly, that idea is felt to be pleasant and 
has its own action increased; lastly, by contrast, the original 
pain is also increased, and, if the original state had been 
neutral, would now be created. The whole result is the felt 
tension which we call desire, and we can see that the source 
of movement is not single, and cannot be set down to mere 
pain and stil! less to mere pleasure. It is true that relief 
from pain is an idea which is pleasant, though it assuredly is 
not always the idea of a pleasure. It must always be felt as 
pleasant, so far as it goes, and its pleasantness most cer- 
tainly adds to its activity. Through such an idea of relief 
it is, that in pain we are able to keep ourselves from 
moving. The movement or attitude that lessens pain 
becomes a working idea which keeps down restlessness, and 
to acertain extent does work because it is pleasant. But 
we falsify this truth when we transform it to the paradox 
that the whole of the activity comes from the pleasure. 


1 Emotions, &c., pp. 830, 316; contrast Preyer, pp. 74 ff. 
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The great importance of this question will perhaps justify 
further detail. Pain, it may be urged, must check action, 
because at least in some cases the pleasant activity could 
not otherwise cease. But this objection would forget that, 
as the pain of want goes, the pleasure loses its assistance ; 
and that again, further, with physical change the positive 
conditions of pleasure may disappear. The mere tendency 
of the idea to realise itself survives, but in its weakened 
state this can be driven out by the ordinary competition, of 
other ideas and sensations, and that without pain. And 
when further we are asked how, if pleasure does not move, 
a half-tasted satisfaction can intensify desire, it is not hard 
to make answer. In the tension of desire the idea of the 
movement is struggling and unsteady. Hence doubt may 
weaken desire and certainty may inflame it, not because 
desire implies expectation or belief or even clear conscious- 
ness, but because it does in some ways depend on the 
strength and steadiness of the idea. Now increase of 
pleasure does go to support the idea. And further in partial 
satisfaction the idea will probably be reinforced by sensa- 
tions which have come in. And both of these influences 
again will cause excitement by expansion. Secondly, by 
the same influence, the pain of want will be increased and 
so the tension aggravated. And the natural result of the 
whole is that desire becomes more violent and moves more 
violently. We see the other side of this when the cup raised 
to the lips removes thirst before the drinking. That is not 
only because the pain of uncertainty is removed, but mainly 
also because the idea overpowers the reality. This is now 
viewed, not as thwarting the idea, but as itself passing into 
its process, and so the tension, and (possibly) the pleasure, 
disappears. Where ideas are weaker, as in the lower 
animals, this seems to happen much less. And where we 
are active it happens seldom, for there usually to the last 
there is something which resists, and the last obstacle is 
often most vigorously attacked. Thus a port in view makes 
the idea of wreck doubly painful, and adds to our striving 
unless the sight of danger disappears. What is called the 
effort of despair comes on the other hand mainly from the 
pain and the extraordinary excitement which its tension has 
generated ; the pleasant idea of escape must of course be an 
element, but the whole state is clearly painful, and pain the 
chief mover. 

Turning now from the inquiry : What moves in desire? let 
us once more inquire, What is the object desired? That the 
object is always pleasure we have seen is a mistake, and it 
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would be another mistake to introduce muscular activity 
into its essence. Indeed even in some sensuous desire, as 
for warmth, there may be no essential relation of the object 
to our muscles. Nor can I see any good reason to doubt 
that a creature might have desire even though it possessed 
no self-movement. But, passing by these prejudices, let us 
raise another question. What is desired seems to be always 
the realisation of our idea ; and it has been argued that this 
reality must be a reality for us. But that, it is further urged, 
must be our state of mind. If so, what is desired will be 
a presentation to ourselves.! But this is clearly not the case. 
We may desire what we know it is impossible we should see, 
as the fortune of our descendants and a good use of our 
legacies. And to call this an illusion, and to argue that our 
desire is here really for certitude, or else for the impossible, 
would be to me a mere paradox. ‘Oh! to know he is safe!’ 
implies a wish for his safety, and we want the knowledge of 
that usually as something per accidens. Desire of course 
cannot be satisfied unless the idea is both realised and 
realised for me. But the idea, the content of the desired, as 
distinct from the psychical state of desire, need not include 
any kind of relation to me. That relation must exist in my 
actual satisfaction, and my desire can, therefore, in some 
cases, never be followed by satisfaction. But I fail to see 
how that shows that the object of my desire must be other 
than I think it, or why in general desire must imply a pos- 
sible satisfaction. Again, I have of course a natural tendency 
to imagine myself there where I know that I cannot be. 
But this tendency is very far from always qualifying the 
object of desire. 

I will now glance briefly at a point far too negligently 
handled. What is the nature of aversion? First the object 
of aversion, like the object of desire, is always an idea. We 
may indeed seem to desire the sensations that we have, but 
our object is really their continuance or their increase, and 
these are ideas. And so it is with aversion.2, The mere 
incoming of the painful is not aversion, nor is even the fear 
of it, if fear is confined to mere contraction or again to aim- 
less shrinking back. To me aversion seems positive, what we 


1 Drobisch, p. 220; Volkmann, ii. 397 ; Lipps, Grundtatsachen, &c., p. 610. 

2 Mr. Sully, Psych., 582, should not have spoken of “the assertion of 
Waitz that aversion involves a belief in the reality of the pain”. What 
Waitz says is that its object must be thought probable and expected, a very 
different view. Even this, however, is contrary to fact. All that is true 
in it is, that, where we can, we suppress groundless fears because their 
nature is essentially painful, while that of our desires is not so. 
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call ‘active dislike’. It implies a desire for negation, for 
avoidance or destruction. And hence its object, to speak 
strictly, cannot be reality, since it implies negation, and that 
is an idea. But desire for negation is still not aversion, until 
painfulness is added. The object to be negated must be felt 
to be painful and may also be so thought of. Aversion then 
is the desire for the negation of something painful. It is 
not a negative kind of desire over against a positive kind, and I 
myself could attach no meaning to a negative desire. Aver- 
sion is positive, but its true object is the negation of that 
which is commonly called its object—a confusion which has 
arisen from taking dislike to be mere negative liking. Aver- 
sion has a positive character, or it would not be desire; but 
its positive side is variable. There may be a definite posi- 
tion whose maintenance we want, as when we are averse to 
the injury of something we love; or again, the positive may 
be left blank—something, anything is what we want if it 
will serve to rid us of the painful. But again we may 
positively desire the act of destruction, with the agencies of 
its process, and so depend for the pleasures of life on our 
aversions. I hope this brief sketch may throw light on an 
obscure corner of our subject, and I will, in passing, advert to 
another mistake. Desire and aversion have been taken to be 
aspects of desire, since that is tension, and (we may add) is to 
that extent painful. This is mere confusion, for all aversion 
has an ideal object. Now the (painful) tension of desire is not 
an object at all. It may be made one, and so may give rise 
to an aversion. But this will clearly not be an aspect of the 
original desire, but will be a new desire supervening. I 
may remark further that (as was the case with desire) the 
object of aversion (as distinct from the state) need not contain 
any sort of reference to the self. It is no illusion by which 
T am now averse to the ruin of my country after my death. 
The subject of desire offers other interesting questions, but 
I must go on to volition, and will do so by the discussion of a 
necessary problem. How far is an ddea required for desire? 
It may be truly objected that, if idea is to mean image, then, 
when desire is directed on an object of sense, there need be 
no image, distinct from that, present to the mind, and, if so, 
no idea. But my reply is that idea is no more equivalent to 
image than it is to sensation. With me the opposition here 
is not between external sensation and internal image, for 
both of these are mere psychical facts. The difference 
between them is doubtless psychologically important and 


1 Volkmann, § 140; Lipps, p. 604. 
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also interesting, and it would be a pleasure to me elsewhere 
to discuss its difficulties. But here it is irrelevant. Sensa- 
tion and image are psychical facts of different kinds, still 
they are mere facts. Their content is not alienated from 
and indifferent to their existence. But an idea is in any part 
of the content of a fact so far as that works beyond its exist- 
ence. It does not work apart from, but it works more or 
less independently of, its starting-place. It is of course a 
psychical event, but that side of it is accidental. It is what 
later becomes a meaning. And for this reason we may have 
an image without an idea, and again an idea without any 
image, since a sensation may supply us with a content used 
beyond the sensation. Now the result of the idea’s working 
need not be separated from its basis, as when I see a man, 
and through association then see him as an Englishman, and 
do this without any image. Here what, we say, is ‘ called 
up’ (and which is not an image) may be said to coalesce with, 
and be modified by, the starting-point.’ But again the element 
brought in may be discrepant with the presentation, as when 
the sight of a fruit gives me feelings of taste, which cannot, 
while that is out of my mouth, be identified with it. The result 
here may be an image, a psychical fact known not to be in 
outward existence. But there is an intermediate state where 
the presented is qualified ideally so as to collide with itself, 
and where this discrepant content is desired without being a 
separate image. A common instance of this would be desire 
for (the continuance of) a feeling which exists. And it was 
when sensation had been overpowered by its idealised self, 
that desire, as we saw, almost ceased before the moment of 
possession. This again is how we can have a desire without 
knowledge, a dim desire with no clear object—as in the 
usual example of the sexual impulse. It is not that we have 
no idea, for, if so, our state would be something lower than 
desire. But the idea is a common element, a something in 
a number of psychical states, which pleases and is not in har- 
mony with these states as they are, and its increase is felt to 
lead us beyond, we know not where. We desire the pre- 
sented, but we desire it with an ideal qualification. We need 
have no image, and yet even here we want to realise an 
idea. 

To take idea merely as existing psychical fact is everywhere 
to be driven into a dead-lock ora fiction. For instance, desire, 
we all know, may be for internal fact ; we may want, ¢.g., the 
1 This is only a mode of statement and is really incorrect. Since in 


the present case nothing comes into existence in separation from the 
starting-place, there can be no coalescence or modification proper. 
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existence of an idea. But, if so, we must have the idea of 
an idea. Upon this, James Mill, a man whose courage rose 
higher as facts grew more opposite, presents us with a 
dilemma. The idea is there or it is not there (Analysis, ii. 
358). No, we reply, when we desire, it must be there and 
yet not there. We must have a psychical fact containing 
features out of harmony with its existence and pointing be- 
yond. Suppose I desire to go through a proposition in 
Euclid. I have a psychical fact which contains both the 
general character of this process, sufficiently for recognition, 
and also the feature of the existence of the process as my 
psychical fact—and this is not in harmony with what I have. 
No doubt to say what the basis of an idea is may be very 
difficult indeed, and I am not discussing that (MIND ix. 
289, xi. 313). What I must insist on is that, when we 
desire, we have already what we want in recognisable 
character ; and, if an idea is an image, this leads to difficul- 
ties which, in my knowledge, have never been met. Suppose 
that we are trying to remember, for example, a name, what 
is there in our mind? This question was forced on his 
editors by James Mill, but the answer is unsatisfactory. 
“We have some collateral or something to determine our 
search for it,” is Prof. Bain’s answer (Analysis, ii. 858). If 
we had a mere collateral, I reply, that is not the idea of 
another collateral at all; nor again, if it were, should we 
desire this particular one, for the mere collateral would be 
satisfied by anything else which turned out to be collateral. 
And if Prof. Bain means more than this, will his theory 
account for it? ‘‘ We will to remember the Greek name of 
the god, called by the Romans, Bacchus. We have in 
mind the name Bacchus, and the knowledge that the Greeks 
had a different name for the god” (Analysis, ii. 359). Yes, 
but the idea of a name qualified by the general feature of 
belonging to a god with a certain character—how is this 
going (apart from the grossest of fictions) to be translated 
into the existence of mere psychical images ?? 

The importance of this point in regard to Volition com- 
pels me to refer to another mistake. I cannot admit that 
mere completeness, and the filling out of detail, is the 
essential distinction of the real from the desired. It is 
usually a concomitant, but it may be absent. The main 
feature which is desired is existence within the context of 
the outer or inner world of presentation—and the detail 


1 And what is the image of ‘‘a blank in our present ideas?” J. S. 
Mill has tried (Analysis, i. 99) to answer the question: What is the idea 
of the absence of anything? and his failure is again instructive here. 
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certainly need not be greater on the whole, though there is 
commonly some new feature which is also compulsory. If I 
am looking for the solution of a complicated intrigue, when 
I first see this, it need not be richer than what I previously 
possessed, except in one feature, and on the whole it may be 

oorer. And suppose I long to see if my horse is at night in 
the field, I may have an image far more special than the dim 
form I can make out. But my desire is satisfied if the bare 
essentials are perceived within the context of the given out- 
ward space. Particularisation of an idea’s content is in 
some cases what I desire, and its existence even in psychical 
fact is here to some extent accidental (Minp xi. 313). But 
this is far from being the case everywhere. 


III. 


From this point we may pass straight to the essence of 
Volition. It is will when an idea produces its existence. 
A feature in present existence, not in harmony with that 
and working apart from it, gives itself another existence 
in which it is realised and where it is both idea and 
fact. And will is not a faculty or a separate kind of 
phenomenon. It is merely one special result of general 
laws and conditions,! the main law of Individuation with 
its branches, Blending and Contiguity (Redintegration). If 
an idea works itself out ideally and subject to identity 
—the process is thought. If, on the other hand, it pro- 
duces fact in which its character and existence are no 
longer discrepant, the process is will. And the other 
kinds of phenomena could be easily shown to arise from 
other workings of the same laws and elements. But here, 
confining myself to volition, I will first state broadly the 
main principle, then defend it against objections, and add at 
the end a modification. We shall see the essence most 
easily, if we begin with internal will. Now mere thought 
need not be will in any proper sense of that term. If I 
begin with an idea, and its logical consequences develop 
themselves in my mind, it is true that this process is a 
series of new facts, and we may say, if we please, that these 
events are produced by the activity of thinking. But still 
the process is not will, because the result is not the existence 
of the original idea, and, throughout the process, the side of 
fact is merely accidental. Suppose, ¢.g., first, that my 
wandering thoughts come on one of Euclid’s theorems and 


1 Both here and in what follows, I suppose the reader to be acquainted 
with my articles in Mrnp xi. 305, xii. 354. 
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that they are led to trace the argument; and suppose, 
secondly, that in addition I have at the beginning the idea 
of going through the argument,—the second of these cases is 
volition, while the first is not. For in the second we have a 
general idea of the proposition over against a psychical state 
with which at present it collides, and then we have in the 
result a process where the existence is the existence of, and 
proceeding from, this idea. But in the first case, there being 
no idea of the result, the result does not give to the idea 
existence. Or take the will to recollect: here I have first an 
idea of the thing wanted, but not its existence (what exists 
is discrepant with the content required); then the result 
gives me psychical fact containing my idea. But if, without 
being required, the thing, as we say, had come up, the 
result would still be a fact containing an idea, but this idea 
would not be one that has gone before and has gone on to 
produce its own existence, and therefore it would not be will. 
Thought must alter the phenomenal sequence, no doubt, but 
so also does mere emotion and again sensation. The ques- 
tion is whether this sequence has an ideal character, which, 
going before, has thus made its own existence in fact. And 
where this is not the case, the process is not will. Thought 
is not will except so far as there has been a will to think. 
But if we go on to ask how an idea can produce its own 
existence, the answer is—by Contiguity and also by Blending. 
By the first the end suggests the means, and by the second 
it reinforces whatever in psychical fact is already its own 
existence. I will not dwell upon this point, but pass on 
further to difficulties. 

When we go on to volition where the end is not a thought 
but an outward event, there it may be said that our view 
comes to shipwreck at once. For there a bodily state is (or 
is implied in) the existence of the idea, and to make a bodily 
state we require a new agency. But I do not think so; I think 
we require merely the recognition that Association extends to 
the bodily side of mental states; and I assuredly could not call 
such an agency new, or anything but what I at least have 
always presupposed. I cannot even attempt here to lay 
down accurately the relation in which body and mind stand 
to each other, but shall assume that every psychical state 
has two aspects, and that these aspects once conjoined may 
redintegrate each the other. I am aware of the view that 
looks on mind as a bare effect, or at the most as a mere 
dependent concomitant. And I am aware of the view which 
denies wholly the interference of body with mind, or even 
goes on everywhere to make the ‘cause’ a mere occasion 
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upon which something else supervenes. And, considered 
as deductions from metaphysics, these views might be 
respectable—though the first of them (as we find it) comes 
usually from the coarsest and most ignorant dogmatism. But I 
decline to enter such an atmosphere. To demonstrate the 
influence either of body on mind or of mind on body is 
obviously impossible ; but there is evidence enough for each, 
and no more for one than for the other, and I am going to 
assume that this is so. But I do ot suppose that bare 
mind ever works upon bare body. I assume that in a 

sychical state, which has both sides, the mental side may 
ie the chief determining condition of a bodily result, and I 
cannot undertake here to define this further. Now, on this 
assumption, when we pass from internal to external volition, 
no new principle will come in. The one principle that we 
require is that Association in its working should not be 
limited to bare mind. And since it has been clearly under- 
stood that the laws of psychology do not pretend to be 
ultimate and absolute truths, I see no ground for hesitation. 
The law will be that, if a state of body A! and a state of 
mind B have occurred together, any one state with the 
quality of A or B (call it A? or B*) will tend to bring in the 
other. How this law is to be interpreted, if we press for 
final truth, I refuse here to discuss. 

I will deal now with volition directed externally, and 
shall at first keep to cases not dependent upon the so-called 
‘voluntary’ muscles. The reader must understand that I 
am saying nothing about the origin of the will,’ but am 
aiming at its essence. And that its essence is not to be 
found, unless in connexion with these ‘ voluntary’ muscles, 
seems to me a mere prejudice. An idea of a state of my 
salivary glands, or sexual organs, will produce its existence 
in fact. We hear of those who can blush, shiver, sweat or 
shed tears (Lotze, Med. Psych. p. 303), if their mind is set on 
it. And if we think of various sensations in parts of our 
bodies we can produce them at will, and can induce at our 
pleasure other bodily alterations through emotional excite- 
ment. Now on the one hand, I believe, the view could not 
be sustained that our striped or voluntary muscles are here 
the necessary agents ; and on the other hand to deny that 
these changes are volitional would be to confess oneself 
refuted. With the nature of the process, considered 
physiologically, I am not concerned; but, as will, it is 
merely a case of our law. Where we have had a bodily 


1 On this difficult question see Sully, Psych., pp. 593 ff. 
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state A? with a psychical state B1, then, when B* comes in, 
A? tends to appear; and, if an idea of A is what produces 
the result, that result is volition. Blending too will supple- 
ment Contiguity; not that psychical and physical can be said 
to blend, but, where we have a local sensation of any kind 
whatever, there the idea of local change will assimilate itself 
with the sensation through their common basis, and, by 
strengthening that basis, will increase the bodily result. 
And, when we pass from these states to alterations produced 
through our voluntary muscles, the main principle is the 
same; and, abstracting as before from the question of 
origin, we can state it at once. Whenever any kind of 
mental state has been associated with a condition of our 
muscles, that state tends to reproduce that condition, and 
(as before) Blending may assist. Hence an idea of muscular 
movement, or of some end which implies it, will, given the 
proper associations, produce its own existence; and this 
without the invocation of any faculty such as Activity or 
Attention. With the physiological machinery I am not 
concerned, except to say that I should welcome with humble 
thankfulness any kind of finding from a jury of physiologists, 
if it confined itself to physiology. 

This is the essence of volition, and, before I proceed to 
add a needful proviso, I will explain it further by considering 
some hostile doctrines. Prof. Bain, who perhaps has 
thrown more light on the Will than any other psychologist, 
would, I presume, reject the conclusion I have adopted. As 
to the connexion of the will with the ‘ voluntary ’ muscles 
Prof. Bain’s doctrine is not clear to me, either on the side 
of body or of mind, and I will therefore not attempt to 
criticise it. And, where I feel that it is impossible for me 
to pass on in silence, my state is still one of a respectful 
inability to comprehend. What Prof. Bain seems to teach 
is that the will must be selfish, and that, for all that, disin- 
terested actions exist. Such actions do exist, but, as I 
understand it, are not volitions, but proceed from the 
intellect. When a mother deliberately sacrifices her life, the 
good old fashion was to call this an illusion, by which the 
mother aimed at her own pleasure and hit something else. 
From this Prof. Bain dissents, and he holds the act to be 
unselfish. It is a disinterested action, but it is not will; on 
the contrary it is irrational, and comes from the intellect. 
And to the objection that the act is most palpably a volition, 
the reply, I suppose, is that, if this were the case, the will 
might be unselfish, which is not possible. But this strange 
confinement of volition to self-seeking action, so far from 
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appearing axiomatic, and a thing the opposite of which can 
call for no discussion, strikes my mind as in obvious conflict 
with fact. Indeed I should have ventured to consider it the 
plain refutation of any principle from which it comes. © And, 
since I certainly cannot attribute this to Prof. Bain, and as 
certainly cannot find what else I should attribute, I must 
leave the matter as it stands with an expression of regret. 
But, to pass on to another problem, it may be objected 
that desire is essential to volition, and that, unless the idea 
is felt pleasant, though it works, we have no will. This 
objection is defensible, and it was long before I ceased to 
consider it valid. But if we take acts from ‘fixed ideas,’ 
from mere suggestion, from imitation and obedience to the 
word of command—not to add hypnotic phenomena—I 
cannot see that desire is always present in volition. If an 
act is suggested, or ordered, and I do it, as we say, without 
thinking, it is a paradox to deny this in every case to be 
will; and the presence of desire is, by me at least, often not 
discoverable. Nay, on the contrary, the idea of the action 
may be painful. We can indeed argue that, there being a 
general desire to act or an uneasiness during inaction, the 
idea of acting must be pleasant, or again that, by setting up 
a tension and then suggesting relief, the idea becomes 
pleasant. This is legitimate, but quite insufficient to prove 
desire in every case. In the first place a tension and a 
readiness to act certainly need not be present before the 
idea comes ; nor, when it comes, need the idea first be felt to 
be pleasant before it can move; and, again, if the idea makes 
the tension and so becomes pleasant by suggested relief, 
then the idea is acting already apart from its pleasantness, 
and we are trying to explain the cause by its effect. Nor 
where tension is set up does the idea always become pleasant 
at all. Further it is not true that in all cases a tension 
exists. In a sudden act not only may we fail to be aware of 
it, but there seems to be no interval long enough for its 
origin. We can of course postulate that which we fail to 
observe, but why should we do so? Why should the idea 
working itself out not be a volition? If we deny this, we 
should stand on something better than a mere preconcep- 
tion as to the necessity in all cases of pleasure and pain.” 
Let us go on to consider other possible objections. An 


1 I would remark here that, if we intend to make means and end es- 
sential to volition, we need to lay down that doctrine with more limita- 
tion than is usual. ; 

2 The attitude both of Mr. Sully and Mr. Ward is to me somewhat 
puzzling here. They seem to consider the question scarcely worth dis- 
cussing ; but I cannot understand why. 
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idea, we may be told, is not in all cases required, since the 
act may proceed direct from a perception. But I answer 
first that, if the perception is qualified ideally (as we ex- 
plained on desire), and then produces the existence of that 
qualification, this is the working of an idea; and secondly, 
where this fails, the action is not will, and I think no one apart 
from theory would dream of so calling it. And with this reply 
Wwe may pass on to more serious questions. It may be 
objected that our account is not too narrow but too wide. 
If an idea realising itself is will, then the result of expecta- 
tion, being a realised idea, will come from volition. But not 
so, I reply, if the result is produced, not by the action of the 
idea, but by quite other agencies. If the idea is realised by 


- something else, it does not realise itself. And this leads us 


to consider a point of importance. In the result of the 
idea, whether external or internal, there are always circum- 
stances which fall outside the idea’s content. Where these 
are usual and normal, they are held to come from the idea 
and themselves to have been willed. But where in the 
result elements appear which are not normally connected 
with the idea’s realisation, and again where the normal 
result of the idea is interfered with from outside, we have 
not got will. There is of course very great uncertainty as 
to the detail of this principle ; and as to the features which, 
for this or that subject, are and are not normally connected 
with the idea, there is also confusion. But I am here 
simply concerned with the psychological principle. I will 
illustrate briefly. If I resolve to think out a problem, do I 
will everything which turns out to be required for its solu- 
tion? And so again with the external. When I kill 
trying to cure, has the result been willed? We should say 
that any excess beyond what I believed normally connected 
with the idea is not my will at all. Suppose, on the other 
hand, I were thinking of a result, say the finding the amount 
of an unrighteous gain, and without any operation I got the 
answer required ; or say that I wished to steal a jewel and 
then found it in my hand. In these cases we should deny 
the existence of volition, because the normal working of the 
idea, however intense, could not have so brought out its 
reality. Part at least of that reality is referred, not to the 
idea, but to something else of some kind. And, though the 
limit and the detail are certainly vague, I think this principle 
is certain, and I will carry it on further. Suppose the 
memory of the disgusting causes us to vomit, suppose we 
blush because we think we may, or yawn, or itch, if the 
ideas of these are suggested,—are we to call this volition? I 
think the answer will confirm the principle we laid down. 
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If the connexion between the idea and the result is thought 
such that the idea was held with the expectation of its 
reality following, then, unless something happened abnor- 
mally, we should call that volition. Because I am able to 
yawn at pleasure, if I entertain the idea and so yawn, then 
I have willed it, unless I can show interfering conditions. 
But I cannot blush at will because the idea does not produce 
the reality, unless indeed by going round through emotion, 
upon which I, personally, cannot count. Hence my blushing 
is accidental in regard to the idea, though that idea really 
was a condition which acted. 

But this of course leads us on into still greater difficulties. 
Take a case where the idea produces its reality, but where 
we say that the idea is forced on us and not resistible. We 
need not go to hypnotism for examples, for these, so far as 
I know, are only one kind among others of the action of 
ideas.1 A morbid idea becomes dominant, and perhaps 
recurrent at intervals,? and produces an action. Is this 
volition? A painful suggestion, to which we are averse, by 
its mere strength and persistence carries us away. We fear 
to fail because fear unsteadies us; we fear to fail because of 
fear, and that anxiety produces the object of its aversion. 
This is not will, and yet the idea seems to make its own 
reality. Nor would it avail us to attempt to fall back upon 
desire and to make that the criterion; for, even where we 
desire, we do not call it will if the result seems abnormal, 
as when above I desired a conclusion without the operation. 
Desire shows will only if we desire what is under our control; 
and, if it is under our control, we should call it volition even 
if desire were absent. And in all these cases, I presume, our 
control is the criterion. If the idea is not controllable, we 
refer it to the outside and deny our own volition. If I could 
not help it, I did not will it. 

But can we give a definite meaning to our inability to help ? 
I am not asking as to our moral responsibility in general, 
nor as to the particular limits and detail of our control. I 
am asking simply for the principle on which we call, or 
refuse to call, our actions volition. We saw that will was 
an idea producing its own reality; but we saw also that the 
connexion may be merely apparent. The result may show 
an element forced out or thrust in by something abnormal, 
and which therefore we hold external to the process of the 


1 The idea that psychology is to be revolutionised by experiments in 
hypnotism could hardly have been entertained by any educated psycho- 
logist. But it is easy to startle the vulgar with the pathology of a 
science. To learn its principles is another thing. 


2 See Knop, Puradoxie des Willens, for examples. 
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idea. And since the idea does not here produce its own 
reality, these actions fall outside our definition of will. But 
we have to deal now with cases where the strength of the 
idea is said to prevent volition. We seem here to go upon 
the principle that an idea has a normal, absolute or relative, 
strength, and that anything beyond may therefore be referred 
to something external to our wills. And at first this degree 
of strength seems purely arbitrary; but it is, I think, not 
wholly so. A criterion seems to be found in the presence of 
an opposite idea. If I have an impulse and the idea of 
resistance is not present, the action is will, unless we save 
ourselves by the further (unexplained) assertion that resist- 
ance would have been present if the conditions had been 
normal. But, given the presence of a resisting idea, then I 
think we should disown the result of the impulse. For, if 
that impulse had been normal, we feel a counter-idea would 
have restrained it, and therefore its strength and its result 
may be looked on as foreign. And where the result is 
desired, the same tendency may still be noticed, and extreme 
force in the idea may be referred to the supernatural. [ 
think this aspect of self-control is one reason why the will 
has been (falsely) confined to the ‘voluntary’ muscles. 
The connexion of the idea with the result is there both far 
more direct and more regular, but this is not quite all. The 
opposing muscles give us a power of resistance and control, 
because they supply us with an idea which works wholly 
counter to the first. Apart from these muscles the simple 
definite counter-ideas fail, and control is more difficult. We 
cannot banish an idea by the mere general idea of its 
expulsion, and the special banishing element is often hard, 
or even impossible, to find. 

Hence the conclusion I would urge is not that popular 
usage is quite consistent with our definition of will, but I 
would insist that, where it is not so, it is also quite 
inconsistent with itself. And, I think, through all its in- 
consistency it clings unconsciously to the principle that, 
where an idea realises its own content, we have the essence 
of volition. 

I am compelled to add, before closing, a few words on the 
feeling of Activity. I may be told that this belongs to (if it 
does not constitute) the essence of will, and is at all events 
a criterion of the presence of volition. Now, if this meant 
that in all cases by applying that criterion we are delivered 
from doubt as to the presence of will, it is obviously 

1T am keeping here to formal considerations. The material want of 


correspondence in the idea to our character would be of course another 
important reason for accounting it foreign. 
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false. For it is no easier to answer the question ‘ Was I 
active?’ than the question ‘Did I will?’ But, dismissing 
this, let us ask if a feeling of activity is essential. On this I 
should like to say, first, that we may experience this feeling 
where will is not clearly present, and where the self-expansion 
does not seem to be produced by an idea of the result. In 
such cases the question arises how far an idea must always 
in some sense be presupposed; but I must pass this by. 
I will here (for the sake of argument) admit (what I do not 
hold) that with the feeling of activity we must have will, 
just as with will we have a felt activity; but the question 
will be as to the nature of their connexion. For me 
the feeling of activity will be merely a result, or at most a 
concomitant symptom. Wherever we have self-expansion 
attributed merely to self, there we feel ourselves active; and 
where an idea causes its own existence, there, normally, we 
have felt self-expansion. And it is not true that the presence 
or absence of this feeling is always the cause why we own or 
disown the idea. It is often true that the independent 
impression of foreignness is what makes this feeling fail. 
Normally any idea which realises itself expands my self as a 
consequence,' and, because mine, will produce the feeling of 
activity. And, where the idea is felt to be foreign through its 
material want of agreement with my self, there the contrac- 
tion of the self and the failure of my activity is not a cause 
but a concomitant effect of the foreignness. Finally, where 
the working idea appears for other reasons external, or its 


1 That is, of course, expands it so far. If, e.g., I will to narrow my 
psychical field, and succeed, that is still so far self-expansion, and since 
the idea is felt to be mine, I am aware of activity. I will repeat here, 
however uselessly, that in my opinion mere expansion of self can not give 
activity. Of course, therefore, some expansions of self may be passive ; 
and indeed some are so. Of course, again, some may be painful. Of 
course, once more, even where the expansion is attributed to the self, 
the whole mixed result may be painful, though even here the element of 
successful activity is always pleasant. A difficulty may seem to arise 
when (unsuccessful) effort appears to give activity without expansion. 
But in such effort there will be unsteadiness and oscillation and the 
beginnings of that which, if it went further, would become complete 
success. This so far will be expansion, and without this, and if all were 
stationary, I am convinced that we should have no feeling of activity, 
nor indeed of effort. And I suppose that it may be my duty to state 
that I have made the distinction between activity of the soul “for the 
soul” and “for the outside observer’ (MIND xii. 372), and have even 
expended italics to mark the fact that I have done so. On this whole 
question I fully admit that the view which I have adopted requires 
further working out. On the other hand I am as sure of its general 
truth, as I am convinced that no one will understand it who approaches 
it from a basis of hardened preconception. : 
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results to be in any way due to outer interference, there the 
absence of the feeling of activity is caused by the independent 
perception, or again, partly and in some cases, is a joint effect 
with it. Throughout psychology we may feel sure that a 
consciousness of activity is a thing to be explained and not 
a thing to explain by. And with these hurried remarks I 
must bring this subject to an end. 


But in conclusion I am forced to say something on the 
normative character of the will, and shall allow myself here 
on some points to travel outside psychology. Just as with 
thought we saw the law of movement become self-conscious 
and an end (MIND xii. 875), so it is with volition. The 
end of both is Individuality, self-realisation as the unity of 
harmony and expansion; but for will this end must seek 
existence in the series of events. My end is to realise this 
perfection in my psychical being, yet not in mine looked at 
by itself, but regarded as an element in a higher system. 
And, as with thought harmony and expansion fell under one 
head (ibid. 357, 381), so it is again with will. If positive 
self-realisation is the end and is essential, that end, given 
plurality, becomes negative of discord. It means an harmoni- 
ous individuality, that, because it finds opposition, is forced 
to expand. This end is not quantitative in itself; but, since 
perfection can never be reached by us wholly, and yet is 
approached in various degrees, morality becomes approxima- 
tive—though, if the end were attained, there would be no 
more quantity. And, since thus there is a scale of higher 
and lower, these aspects of harmony and expansion may 
diverge, and their seeming discrepancy may give rise to 
difficulties. For one life may be wider and another more 
harmonious. An end may bring greater loss to, or of, indi- 
vidual beings, while at the same time it seems to realise a 
higher system. Hence in a given case it may be hard to 
distinguish higher and lower. We have the same difficulty 
with knowledge. That may concentrate itself into a general 
view, or may scatter itself into details, and it is often hard 
to discover which movement best deserves the epithet of 

rogress. We assume usually that differentiation, whether 
im science or in life, will not lead mainly to distraction, 
but will result sooner or later in a higher unity. But where 
this assumption is not well-founded (or at least seems hard 
to justify), a real difficulty arises. 

If we turn now to pleasure and pain, and the relation 
they bear to the End and Standard, we may be asked if it is 
possible to justify their exclusion. But certainly they are not 
excluded. I do not suppose that facts exist, or ought to 
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exist, merely in order to realise a form, or generally for the 
sake of any abstraction. When we say that our end is to 
realise a principle, we mean that the reality of that principle 
is our end. But this again should mean the existence of 
fact having the character of our principle. It ought not to 
imply that the reality has another character, which is 
connected with the end merely per accidens and externally. 
This, it appears to me, is an assumption which would go 
beyond what we know. And thus, if pleasure is the feeling 
of positive self-affirmation, and pain again of discord, these 
feelings most obviously can not be excluded from the idea of 
realised Individuality. To say that without pleasure the end 
would still be the end, is to transcend our knowledge ; as it 
is even to assert that with a different sensible character the 
end would still be desirable. So far as I see, every one of 
its aspects goes (or may go) in reality to make the end what 
it is; and I do not object to use the existence of pleasure 
and pain as means to know about its realisation. 

But, if so, we must deal with the objection that the end 
has characters which may diverge. It seems as if, to pro- 
gress towards a higher individuality, we might be forced to 
increase pain and to sacrifice pleasure. But I can not 
accept this possibility. We must bear in mind that, as we 
saw above with harmony and expansion, the sacrifice of one 
aspect may simply be relative, may be temporary and local. 
And, secondly, I feel sure that on some points we should re- 
consider common views as to progress. A one-sided distracted 
life, even if distraction proceeds from advance of the intellect, 
is not really higher than what, taken intellectually, may be 
beneath it, and may perhaps be destroyed by it in the 
struggle of life. And I think that the habit we have got 
into of believing the opposite has come partly from the 
assumption (rational or otherwise) that such a distraction is 
but relative, and must really be a means to some higher 
unity. And further, when measuring high and low by the 
test of self-dependence and individuality, we are too likely 
to fall into blind individualism. The psychical creature is 
not one thing actual by itself, nor is its spiritual relation to 
a higher individuality another thing that falls (I know not 
where) outside its being. Duped by such prejudices, we 
may set that down as poor which in truth is most rich. 
And I think that, if the reader will take these points into 
consideration, he may hesitate to say that development of 
individuality can bring greater pain. For myself, if that 
were shown to be possible, I should admit it as a difficulty 
which I was unable to solve. 

Nor, further, will the implication of pleasure bring 
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quantity into the end. Perfection will imply pleasure, and 
the absence of pain ; and we may add (I presume) that pain 
neutralised by pleasure, so as on the whole to lose its 
character, is not to count as pain. To make the end to be 
realised consist in increase of pleasure, or in an infinite 
sum or series, or in anything else which would exclude 
absolutely the possibility of its own reality,—may be left to 
those who are metaphysically incompetent. To hold that 
of two pure pleasures one can not be better than the other 
may seem at first sight paradoxical, but it is another side 
of the truth that a harmonious individual would be perfect 
and could not be more perfect. And, just as the end apart 
from pleasure becomes approximative, so, when pleasure is 
included, the end becomes neither more nor less approxima- 
tive, to those who understand. My space does not allow 
a fuller explanation. 

I will add merely that our conclusion has not led us to 
Hedonism. Hedonism I understand to abstract pleasure 
and pain from life, and to make of everything else a mere 
external means to the getting of one and the avoiding of the 
other. Hedonism holds, in short, that every other aspect of 
the world is absolutely worthless. Now I can say (speaking 
broadly) that what is not pleasant is worthless, but I can 
not add that it is worthless merely because it is not pleasant, 
and that the same thing (mere pleasure added) would, 
simply for that reason, once more be valuable. I dissent 
wholly from such a one-sided abstraction; and that the 
Universe, or our life, exists for the sake of one of its elements 
seems to me most indefensible. I at least know no rational 
way of arriving at the worthlessness of any single aspect 
of the world. This is the main point, and I must venture 
to doubt whether any one can agree with us here while 
still remaining a Hedonist in principle. Our Hedonism has 
however begun to purge itself of a mass of inherited errors. 
Its barbarous psychology of motive seems now quite op- 
tional. And its attachment to the reality of the mere indi- 
vidual and to the ultimate value of his private claims—a 
dogma neither based on nor assailable by reason—has begun 
to be challenged. How much Mr. Stephen has done for our 
Moral Philosophy by breaking away here from the highest 
authorities, has, I think, hardly yet been appreciated. He 
should have gone far towards making it possible for those 
who disagree to argue.? 


1 How far in what precedes I may have changed the position which I 
took up ten years ago, I have not thought it necessary to inquire. The 
divergence would be found, I think, on the whole to be inconsiderable. 
But I have not ventured to suppose this a question likely to interest. 
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IIl.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT 
LEIPSIC. 


By James McKEEn Ph.D., 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania. 


University laboratories have the same ends as_ the 
University itself, the education of students and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. For both of these purposes psycholo- 
gical laboratories are urgently needed. The student of 
philosophy, subject to special temptation and danger, 
requires even more than others the training coming from 
natural science and the immediate contact with facts. The 
extent to which original research can be carried on and 
knowledge advanced in a psychological laboratory can best 
be tested by experience. It may be that the problems 
opened by experiment to the student of psychology are not 
less interesting or important than such as can be solved in 
chemical, physical or physiological laboratories. 
Experimental psychology undertakes as its task the 
analysis and measurement of mental phenomena. It may 
be thought that the difficulty in psychology is the plethora 
rather than the lack of facts, but the facts with which 
psychology has mostly dealt are like the facts of the external 
world gained from everyday experience. In the face of a 
great mass of such facts astrology and alchemy were de- 
veloped, and it was fancied that useless hypotheses explained 
phenomena such as the fall of heavy bodies, the rising of 
water in the pump, and the movements of the planets. It 
was only after exact methods of analysis and measurement 
had been introduced that astronomy and chemistry became 
possible, and apparently isolated facts were brought together 
under the law of gravitation. So long as the phenomena 
with which a science has to deal cannot be repeated for 
accurate study, there is but little hope of attaining exact 
knowledge. The progress of pathology, for example, has 
been slow, and it has only become a science since laboratories 
have been established and hospitals and medical journals 
have made it possible to study repetitions of the same 
symptoms. Again, the phenomena with which the Society 
for Psychical Research deals, in so far as they are inaccessible 
to experiment, are not apt to give accordant or scientific 
results. But whenever experiment has been introduced into 
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science, a rapid and almost sudden advance has followed, 
and there are good grounds for hope that methods which 
have been so fruitful in physics will not prove barren for 
psychology. 

The relation in which experimental psychology stands to 
introspection has been much misunderstood, and this is not 
to be wondered at, seeing that certain physiologists seem 
almost to claim that psychology would be better off if there 
were no such thing as consciousness. Experimentis notmeant 
to take the place of introspection, but is meant to make 
scientific introspection possible. The study of consciousness 
is, as we all know, fraught with peculiar difficulties: it is 
not easy to be at once the observer and observed ; “‘ the eye 
sees not itself,’ and the phenomena are both complex and 
transient. The best results have been obtained when intro- 
spection has been combined with the study of the objective 
manifestations of the contents of other minds, more especially 
when these have on the one hand become fossilised as in 
language, customs, art, &c., or on the other hand are 
relatively simple, as in children, in savages and in disease. 
But, under circumstances the most favourable to scientific 
observation, there are serious difficulties in the way of exact 
analysis and measurement, and it will be found that in 
psychology, as elsewhere in science, experiment gives the 
most trustworthy and accurate results. Experiment calls up 
the phenomena to be studied when wanted and, by keeping 
certain conditions constant and by altering others, gives the 
best chance for analysis; above all it enables us to photograph 
the transient phenomena and subject them to objective 
examination and measurement. 

Professor Wundt, by the publication of his Physiologische 
Psychologie in 1874 and the establishment of a psychological 
laboratory at Leipsic in 1879, has made himself the repre- 
sentative of the effort to introduce experimental methods 
into psychology. Weber, Lotze, Fechner and Helmholtz, 
in Germany, and Bain, in England, had cleared the way, but 
their books and researches remained to a certain extent 
isolated attempts, until Wundt directed toward one centre 
the divergent lines, and persuaded men of science on the 
one and hand students of philosophy on the other to accept 
the new science. 

Wundt was called from Zurich to Leipsic in 1876, and 
as soon as possible afterwards took measures toward the 
establishment of an university laboratory for psychological 
research. He was known as the author of important works 
on physiology and physics, as well as on psychology, and 
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this gave his recommendation the more weight. In 1879 
rooms for the laboratory were set apart in the university 
buildings: the authorities also granted a yearly appropriation 
for the purchase of apparatus, and more recently a demon- 
strator with a salary has been appointed. The laboratory is 
at present established in four rooms, and two more are about 
to be added. The rooms are conveniently situated in what 
is known as the Convict building, looking out on quiet 
courts with both northern and southern exposure. The 
number of students has gradually increased: last semester 
there were nineteen carrying on original research and others 
attending demonstrations. The students come from all 
quarters (it should be added, except from England) ; there 
are nearly always Americans and Russians, and often 
Scandinavians, Czechs, Greeks and Frenchmen. The men 
work in groups; at least two are needed to carry on most 
psychological experiments, the one acting as subject, the 
other taking charge of the apparatus and registering the 
results. The students must, therefore, mutually help each 
other; one is responsible for the research, and if it is success- 
ful he prints it, often using it for a doctor’s dissertation. 
Wundt himself visits the laboratory every day, and is glad 
to answer questions and give help; he, however, tries to 
encourage the men to think for themselves, and to be respon- 
sible for their own experiments. He suggests subjects for 
research at the beginning of the semester, but he lets the 
students choose the direction in which they prefer to work, 
and encourages them to find independently problems and 
the methods of solving them. 

It is interesting to note that the example set by Wundt 
at Leipsic is being followed in other universities. Psycho- 
logical laboratories have been established or are being 
planned at Berlin, Bonn and Gottingen; in America, at 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Pennsylvania and Princeton; in 
England, at Cambridge; also at Copenhagen and elsewhere. 

Wundt established not only the laboratory, but also a 
journal or “‘ Archiv,” the Philosophische Studien, for the pub- 
lication of the methods and results of psychological research, 
and for the scientific discussion of questions in psychology, 
logic and theory of knowledge. This serial, published by 
Engelmann at Leipsic, appears whenever material making 
up about 150 pages has been collected. Since 1882 fifteen 
such parts have been issued; the table of contents of each 
number, as it appears, being given in MIND. 

I shall now try to give a systematic account of the re- 
searches which have been completed or are now being 
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carried on in the Leipsic laboratory. The limits of a 
single article confine my notice to the briefest summary ; 
I can, however, refer the reader who is interested in any 
special line of research to the detailed accounts in the 
Philosophische Studien. It may also be worth while to 
call attention to Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, noticed in 
the last number of MIND, and to the fact that Wundt is 
about to publish a new and rewritten edition of his Physio- 
logische Psychologie. We can classify the work done at 
Leipsic under four heads: (1) The Analysis and Measure- 
ment of Sensation ; (2) The Duration of Mental Processes; _ 
(3) The Time-sense ; (4) Attention, Memory and the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas. Such a classification is, of course, merely 
a matter of convenience. Experiments made in different 
directions throw light one upon another and at their boun- 
daries overlap, so that many of the researches put under 
one heading reach beyond its limits and into others. All 
science is, indeed, an organism no member of which can be 
thought of apart from the rest. As Aristotle has said, a 
hand cut off from the rest of the body is not even a hand. 


1. The Analysis and Measurement of Sensation. 


In physics force is usually measured by its effects, and in 
age wend we may some day be able to measure sensation 

y determining the movement accompanying a given sen- 
sation. But the cause is no less constant than the effect, 
and we may with scientific accuracy specify and measure a 
sensation by the physical stimulus causing the corresponding 
cerebral commotion. The relation subsisting between the 
sensation and the physical stimulus has, therefore, been the 
subject of much experiment and discussion. An especially 
large share of attention has been given to studying the 
way in which the intensity of the sensation varies with the 
intensity of the corresponding stimulus. It is impossible 
to give much account of this here; the reader must be 
referred to the books by Fechner, Muller, Delboeuf and 
others, and to the many papers which have been published 
in the Philosophische Studien? and elsewhere. 


1 Papers in the Philosophische Studien giving a description of research 
will be noticed below (being cited by vol. and pp. only). The following 
are those concerned only with theoretical discussion : 

W. Wundt, ‘‘ Ueber die Methode der Minimalinderung,” i. 556-572. 

W. Wundt, ‘‘ Ueber das Weber’sche Gesetz,”’ ii. 1-36. 

G. Th. Fechner, “In Sachen des Zeitsinnes und der Methode der 
richtigen und falschen Fille, gegen Estel und Lorenz,” iii. 1-37. 

Alfred Kohler, ‘‘ Ueber die hauptsiichlichsten Versuche einer mathe- 
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Weber first called attention to the fact that, when weights 
are laid on the supported hand, each must be increased by 
about 4 of its original weight before any change is noticed. 
Since then many experiments have been made on the 
several senses, and it has been found approximately to hold 
that the least noticeable change in the intensity of a sensa- 
tion is occasioned by a change in the stimulus directly pro- 
portional to the amount of the stimulus. Thus if there are 
100 candles in a room we can just notice the change in 
the illumination caused by taking away or adding one candle; 
if there are 1000 candles, 10 must be taken away or added 
before a change is noticed. This relation holds most nearly 
for moderate intensities of the stimulus, and for the more 
mechanical senses, as sound. Weber's generalisation admits . 
of several interpretations. It has been looked upon as a 
purely physiological fact, it being argued? that the sensa- 
tion must increase more slowly than the stimulus, owing to 
the inertia of the sense-organ and more especially to irradia- 
tion in the brain. The view supported by Fechner is that 
we have to do with a psychophysical fact, which expresses 
an ultimate relation between physiological and mental 
change. Wundt points out that it may be given a psycho- 
logical interpretation, and referred to the apperception of the 
sensation, thus being brought under “ the law of relativity”. 
Weber’s generalisation is of considerable interest both to 
ska ag and psychologists ; inferences have, however, 
een drawn from it which I do not consider justifiable. The 
generalisation may be expressed in the equation 


= ¢ 


S 
in which cis a constant, S the stimulus, 4S the change in 
the stimulus which can just be noticed, and @ the least 
noticeable change in sensation. This equation, however, 
need only be true if a different value be given to @ for every 
value of S, and only holds approximately and for certain values 
of S. It evidently is not true when S is very small, for then 
there is no sensation whatever. Fechner in order to get 
his equation 
E=clogS 
in which £ is the sensation and S the stimulus, the sensation 


matischen Formulirung des psychophysischen Gesetzes von Weber,” iii. 


572-642. 
G. Th. Fechner, ‘“ Ueber die psychischen Massprincipien und das 


Weber’sche Gesetz,” iv. 161-230. 
1 See J. Ward, i. 452. 
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being thus measured in terms of thestimulus, must assume the 
least noticeable change in sensation to be an equal increase 
or decrease in the intensity of sensation, and must, further, 
introduce in a questionable way the “fact of the threshold”. 

We have, however, more especially to do with the experi- 
ments made in the Leipsic laboratory. Sound and light 
have been used to investigate the relation between stimulus 
and sensation. The loudness of sound has not been satis- 
factorily measured objectively ; so it was found necessary at 
Leipsic to set up some standard of sound before its intensity 
could be brought into relation to the sensation. Tischer! 
was the first to attempt to make such determinations; he 
found that the noise made by a falling ball was not propor- 
tional to the weight of the ball multiplied by the height from 
which it falls, but increases more slowly. Later experiments 
made by Starke” and by Merkel® seem, however, to show 
that 


= cwh. 
in which 7 is the intensity of the sound, w and / respectively 
the weight of the ball and the height from which it falls, and 
c a constant depending on the material of the ball and sound- 
ing-board. The results of Starke’s experiments, especially, 
correspond more exactly with the law than could have been 


foreseen, as there were several sources of variation; c, for 
example, was not always the same. The balls were at first 
lead and polyhedrons, and afterwards steel and ellipsoids, and 
the different points in the sounding-board had different 
elasticities, &c. The experiments by Tischer,* Lorenz,° 
Starke,® and Merkel,’ all show the validity of Weber’s 
generalisation, and give more exact results for sound than 
have been obtained in connexion with theother senses. What- 
ever the loudness of a sound may be, it must be increased by 
about 4 before a difference is noticed. It should, however, 
be stated that the value of Lorenz’s research has, not with- 
out cause, been questioned by Fechner,’ and that experi- 
ments made by Merkel in another direction® do not seem to 


1. Tischer, ‘‘ Bemerkungen iiber die Messung von Schallstiirken mit 
Riicksicht auf psychophychische Versuche,” i. 548-555. 

2 P. Starke, ‘‘ Die Messung von Schallstiirken,” iii. 254-304. 

3 J. Merkel, ‘‘ Das psychophysische Grundgesetz in Bezug auf Schall- 
stiirken,”’ iv. 117-160, 251-291. 

4 Op. cit. 

5 G. Lorenz, ‘‘ Die Methode der richtigen und falschen Fiille in ihrer 
Anwendung auf Schallempfindungen,”’ ii. 394-474, 655-657. 

5 Op. cit. 7 Op. cit. 8 Op. cit. ® See Cattell, Minp xi. 229. 
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be trustworthy. Researches on the loudness of sound are 
still being carried on at Leipsic ; so we may hope for further 
light on the subject. 

Ever since Helmholtz published, in 1862, his classical 
researches on sound, much attention has been given to the 
preception of musical notes, investigations having been under- 
taken by Mach, Preyer, Hensen, Stumpf and others. Care- 
ful experiments, not yet published, have also been carried on 
for several years past in the Leipsic laboratory. Luft with 
tuning-forks and Lorenz with an apparatus on the principle 
of the harmonium have been investigating the least notice- 
able difference in pitch in the same manner as the loudness 
of sound has been studied. We have seen that the ear does 
not readily distinguish differences in loudness ; in pitch, on 
the contrary, small changes can be noticed with marvellous 
accuracy, and this whether the observer be ‘musical’ 
or not. In the range most easily covered by the human 
voice (from about ¢’ to ¢’”’, 256 to 1024 vibrations per second) 
successive notes can be distinguished when the difference 
between the physical stimuli is } to } of a vibration per sec. 
Where the pianoforte machine gives 24 notes the ear can dis- 
tinguish over 3000. Outside the limits of the human voice 
the least noticeable difference in the stimulus becomes a 
smaller fraction of a vibration as the note is taken lower, but 
not in direct proportion to the rate of vibration ; so Weber’s 
law in no case holds for pitch. Experiments are being now 
carried on at Leipsic to determine the accuracy with which 
the ear can distinguish musical intervals, the notes being 
given in succession. 

Light-sensations have been investigated at Leipsic by 
Kraepelin,! who found that with moderate intensities a 
difference in the illumination of +345 could be noticed, and 
that the difference must be increased to 735 when the light 
was taken very faint. It is natural that the fraction should 
become larger as we approach the threshold of sensation, 
owing to the chemical process supposed to take place in the 
retina, and to the eye’s “own light”. Lehmann? and 
Neiglick® applied to light the so-called ‘‘method of mean 
graduation,” a method of considerable interest to the psy- 
chologist. The observer tries to give the shade of gray 


1. Kraepelin, “ Zur Frage der Giiltigkeit des Weber’schen Gesetzes 
bei Lichtempfindungen,”’ ii. 306-326, 651-654. 

2A, Lehmann, “ Ueber die Anwendung der Methode der mittlern 
Abstufungen auf den Lichtsinn,”’ iii. 497-533. 

3H. Neiglick, “Zur Psychophysik des Lichtsinns,’”’ iv. 28-111; ep. 
W. Wundt, “ Bemerkungen zu vorstehendem Aufsatze,”’ 7b. 112-116. 
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which seems to him equidistant from a lighter and a darker 
shade, or from white and black. Ifit were possible to find a 
sensation y as much weaker than ~ as it is stronger than z 
we could take a unit of measure and speak of one sensation 
as three times as strong as another, &c. The application 
might, further, be extended beyond the intensity of sensa- 
tion, so that, for example, the hedonistic calculus could 
really be vut in practice, and it would not be absurd to cal- 
culate, as Plato does, that a just king lives 729 times as 
happily as a tyrant. The fact, however, is that we are not 
dealing directly with sensation but with our estimates, and 
even these seem to me, to a certain extent, conventional. 
I can say that a very dark gray seems to me more like black 
than like white, but when I come to pick out a shade which 
seems equidistant from the two, I am in doubt within rather 
large limits, and only come to any decision by thinking of 
the number of differences of shade I could distinguish in 
each direction. If this view be correct the method is re- 
duced to a less accurate version of that of the ‘‘ least observ- 
able difference’’. Neiglick found that his estimate remained 
constant, and that other observers, varying considerably at 
first, finally agreed with him. He naively concludes that 
some persons naturally judge differences in light with ac- 
curacy, others only after practice. The fact probably is, 
that Neiglick, knowing the objective measure of the light, 
was unconsciously aided by association, and, perhaps, to an 
extent which invalidates his results. The other observers, 
comparing their results with his after the series had been 
completed, naturally tended next time to approximate to his 
judgment. It is difficult to decide that one shade of gray 
is equidistant from two others, but after the decision has 
once been made it seems quite evident, and the point is 
easily held in mind. Lehmann’s results were disturbed by 
contrast, and he was led to study its influence. He found 
that, whatever the illuminations of two contrasted surfaces 
might be, the contrast was the greatest when there was a 
constant ratio (1: 4°76) between them. Neiglick found 
Weber’s law to hold the more accurately the more nearly the 
contrast between the compared surfaces was a maximum. 
Schmerler? had previously made careful experiments, deter- 
mining quantitatively the saturation of a colour the most 
favourable to contrast. The fact which however, was 
already known, that contrast is not the greatest when there 


1B. Schmerler, “ Untersuchungen iiber den Farbencontrast vermit- 
telst rotirender Scheiben,” i. 879-416. 
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is the greatest illumination of the surface or saturation of 
the colour is interesting, and not readily explained by either 
of the current theories of light-sensation. . 

Before leaving this subject a second paper by Lehmann! 
must be noticed, in which he advocates the revolving wheel 
with black and white sectors for photometric purposes, and 

a paper by Fischer? on the interesting phenomena of the 
stroboscope or ‘ wheel of life’. 


2. The Duration of Mental Processes. 


The department of research which we have just been 
considering, that concerned with the relation between the 
psychical state and the physical stimulus, has been aptly 
called psychophysics, and it might be well to limit the term to 
this subject, and not use it as synonymous with physiolo- 
gical and experimental psychology. The term psychometry 
can, in like manner, be confined to the subject which we are 
about to take up, the measurement of the duration of mental 
processes. Psychometry has received abundant attention 
from astronomers, physicists, physiologists and psycholo- 
gists ; nearly half the researches undertaken in the Leipsic 
laboratory are concerned with this subject. We are natu- 
rally glad to find it possible to apply methods of measure- 
ment directly to consciousness; there is no doubt but that 
mental processes take up time, and that this time can be 
determined. The measurements thus obtained are not psycho- 
physical, as those which we have been recently considering, 
but purely psychological. It may be true that we are in 
some sort measuring the ‘ outside’ of the mind, but the facts 
obtained, when we learn how long it takes to perceive, to will, 
to remember, &c., are in themselves of the same interest to the 
psychologist, as the distances of the stars to the astronomer 
or atomic weights to the chemist. But, besides the general 
interest of psychometrical facts as a part of a complete de- 
scription of the mind, these times are of further and great 
use to the psychologist, as they help him in analysing com- 
plex mental phenomena, and in studying the nature of 
attention, volition, &e. It should also be noticed that psy- 
chometrical experiment has brought, perhaps, the strongest 
testimony we have to the complete parallelism of physical 
and mental phenomena; there is scarcely any. doubt but 


1A, Lehmann, *“ Ueber Photometrie mittelst rotirender Scheiben,” 
iv. 231-240. 

2 O. Fischer, “‘ Psychologische Analyse der stroboskopischen Erschei- 
nungen,”’ iii. 128-156. 
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that our determinations measure at once the rate of change 
in the brain and of change in consciousness. 

While the importance of psychometrical research for the 
special student of mind would be admitted, it seems to me 
that its general interest has been overlooked. Time, like 
size, is relative. If all things should suddenly move more 
slowly or more quickly than at present, there would be no 
change for us. If, however, our physiological movements 
and mental processes should take place at the same rate as 
now, while our objective measures of time should move twice 
as fast, the days of our years would become seven score 
years, instead of three score years and ten, but we should 
not for this reason live any the longer or be any the older. 
If, on the other hand, we should live as many years as at 
present, but the rate of our physiological and mental motions 
be doubled, we should live twice as long and become twice 
as old as now. It would, consequently, be of immense 
theoretical and, perhaps, practical importance to learn whether 
in the course of evolution the molecular arrangement of the 
nervous system becomes more delicately balanced, so that 
the physical changes corresponding to our thinking pass 
more quickly —whether as thoughts become broader, feelings 
more intense and will stronger, the time they take up be- 
comes less. It is thus an interesting branch of research . 
to determine the time required for the simpler and more 
complex mental processes, and to study the variation in 
persons of different race, sex, age, education, occupation, &c. 
It will not be necessary to describe at length the psycho- 
metrical researches undertaken at Leipsic, as the most recent 
of these have been printed in MiInD.’ Most of the earlier 
work? on this subject was then reviewed ; attention should, 
however, be called to researches by Kraepelin and by Berger. 
Kraepelin® studied the effects of certain drugs on the dura- 
tion of a reaction and of simple mental processes. These 


1J. McK. Cattell, “‘The Time taken up by Cerebral Operations,” 
Minp xi. 220-242, 376-392, 524-538; cp. xi. 63-5. 

2M. Friedrich, “Ueber die Apperceptionsdauer bei einfachen und 
zusammengesetzten Vorstellungen,” i. 89-77, ii. 66-72. 

M. Trautscholdt, ‘‘ Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Associa- 
tion der Vorstellungen,” 1. 213-250. 

E. Tischer, ‘‘ Ueber die Unterscheidung von Schallstiirken,”’ i. 495-542. 

W. Moldenhauer, “‘ Ueber die einfache Reactionsdauer einer Geruchs- 
i. 606-614. 
“Die zeitlichen Verhiltnisse der Willensthitigkeit,” ii. 


5 E. Kraepelin, “Ueber die Einwirkung einiger medicamentiser Stoffe 
auf die Dauer einfacher psychischer Vorgiinge,”’ i. 417-462, 573-605. 
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times seem to be at first lengthened and then shortened by 
ether and chloroform, and at first shortened and then 
lengthened by alcohol, a difference of action which, perhaps, 
has less to do with different effects of the drugs on the 
nervous system than with the method of taking them, ether 
and chloroform being inhaled and alcohol drunk. Berger,’ 
in experimenting with light, sound and electric shock, found 
the reaction-time to become shorter as the stimulus was 
taken stronger. According to these experiments, the re- 
action-time for the several colours is the same. 

It yet remains to notice some unpublished experiments 
made by L. Lange. He finds that the reaction-time is 
nearly twice as long when the attention is concentrated on 
the sense-organ as when it is concentrated on the hand. 
Wundt looks on these results as important, holding the 
“muscular” reaction to be reflex, while the ‘sensorial ”’ 
includes apperception and volition. I have pointed out? that 
the reaction is at first voluntary, but that with practice the 
poe becomes reflex and the time shorter. We must wait 
or the publication of Lange’s results, and, perhaps, for new 
experiments, before we know whether an unpractised ob- 
server could immediately make his reaction reflex and 
quicker by concentrating his attention on the movement to 
be made, or whether the reaction-time of a practised observer 
would become voluntary and lengthened if he concentrated 
his attention on the sense-organ. 


3. The Time-Sense. 


Under this head I shall notice experiments concerned with 
the time-relations of perceptions and our power of esti- 
mating intervals of time. Together with this subject corre- 
sponding researches on space might be grouped, but experi- 
ments on local signs, sensation-areas, binocular vision, 
massiveness of sensations, &c., have not as yet been under- 
taken at Leipsic. 

Stimuli must be separated by a certain interval of time in 
order that they may be recognised as distinct. This is 
doubtless in many cases a physiological fact due to inertia 
in the sense-organ. Thus in sight a chemical process is 
supposed to take place, and this does not reach its maximum 
until the stimulus has worked some little time, ;5 sec. per- 


1G. O. Berger, ‘‘ Ueber den Einfluss der Reizstirke auf die Dauer 
einfacher psychischer Vorgiinge mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Licht- 
reize,” iii. 38-93; also Cattell, Brain, vol. viii. 

Minp xi. 232. 
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haps, and continues after the stimulus has ceased. Light- 
stimuli following each other at intervals shorter than jy sec. 
are fused together into one sensation. In the case of sound 
and of touch the transference from external motion into a 
nervous impulse seems to be of a more mechanical nature 
than in the case of sight, and stimuli separated by a shorter 
interval may be given in consciousness as distinct sensations. 
The problem becomes more truly psychological when dif- 
ferent senses are affected. Exner’ found that the interval 
between such stimuli must be 35 to } sec. before the correct 
order could be given. Wundt,? and afterwards v. Tchisch,° 
experimented with an apparatus made so that a pointer 
passed a scale and when it reached a given division a sound, 
touch, or electric shock was produced. The problem was 
to decide what division of the scale the pointer seemed to 
have reached when the sound was heard or the touch felt. 
In this experiment there was usually what Wundt calls a 
“negative displacement,” the added stimulus being asso- 
ciated with a position of the pointer earlier than that at 
which it had in reality been produced. The experiment was 
varied by altering the rate at which the pointer moved, and 
by making the added stimulus a complex affecting different 
senses. ‘The results are perhaps explained by, and in return 
throw light on, the nature of attention. 

Mach‘ and Vierordt® first undertook to determine how 
accurately intervals of time can be compared. This work 
has been continued in the Leipsic laboratory by four elabo- 
rate researches, which, however, do not seem to have given 
final or satisfactory results. The first three of these ® need 
not detain us; we must, however, notice a recent paper by 
Glass.’ He finds that times shorter than 2 sec. are over- 
estimated, and those longer than 4 sec. underestimated. 
He concludes, further, that multiples of 1} sec. are estimated 
more correctly than other times, and that the ‘ psycho- 


1 Pfliiger’s Archiv, xi. 

2 Physiologische Psychologie, 2te Auflage, ii. 264 ff. 

W. v. Tchisch, Ueber die Zeitverhiiltnisse der Apperception ein- 
facher und zusammengesetzter Vorstellungen, untersucht mit Hiilfe der 
Complicationsmethode,”’ ii. 603-634. 

4 Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Akad., 1865. 

5 Der Zeitsinn, Tiibingen, 1868. 

6 J. Kollert, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber den Zeitsinn,” i. 78-79. 

V. Estel, ‘‘ Neue Versuche iiber den Zeitsinn,” ii. 87-65, 475-482. 
M. Mehner, ‘‘ Zur Lehre vom Zeitsinn,”’ ii. 546-602. 

7R. Glass, ‘ Kritisches und Experimentelles iiber den Zeitsinn,” iv. 

423-456. 
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physical law ” holds for the time-sense. Glass’s experiments 
have been carried out with the greatest care, but the fact 
that four researches on the same subject have all given dis- 
cordant results, leads us to suppose that something must be 
wrong in the methods used. Such an error in method is 
not hard to find. When the experimenter knows that a 
certain estimate will correspond with the law he has set up, 
he as a matter of course, though quite unconsciously, makes 
such estimate. Thus Glass made all his experiments on 
himself, and the same interval was estimated 100 times in 
succession. He gives his results in three series ; the first of 
these does not correspond at all with ‘‘ the law,” the second 
approximates to it, but with considerable irregularity ; in 
the third series he took the intervals where he expected to 
find his relative maxima and minima, and found them most 
accurately. The experiments by Stevens?! on the time-sense, 
contributed to MIND, seem more satisfactory than those from 
Leipsic. 


4, Attention, Memory and the Association of Ideas. 


In the course of the experiments which we have been con- 
sidering we have advanced from the outworks toward the 
citadel of the mind. We first examined sensation and its 
relation to the physical and physiological processes which 
accompany it. While the sensation is a fact of mind in no 
wise resembling the matter in motion with which it is 
associated, physical and mental processes have one important 
characteristic in common, an order in time. We found that 
the time taken up by mental processes can be measured in 
much the same way as physical change. We next considered 
experiments such as are meant to throw light on our space- 
and time-sense. We now, in considering attention, memory 
and the association of ideas, find ourselves at the centre of 
the mind, and in so far as such subjects are open to experi- 
ment, the results are of special interest to the psychologist. 
As has already been pointed out, our classification of experi- 
mental research is a matter of convenience and to some 
extent artificial. Many of the experiments already noticed 
concern matters now to be considered; for example, the 
“least perceptible difference” is a fact of attention, and the 
reproduction of time-intervals a fact of memory. 

There seems to be an upper and a lower limit to conscious- 
ness or attention. On the one hand we cannot attend to a 
presentation of more than a certain degree of complexity ; on 


1]. T. Stevens, the Time-Sense,’’ xi. 393-404. 
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the other it must have a certain intensity and interest in 
order that we may be conscious of it at all. The upper 
limits of consciousness have been studied by Dietze and by 
myself. Dietze1 used successive sound-impressions and 
found that when 16 beats of a metronome followed each 
other at intervals of ‘2 to °3 sec. the number could be cor- 
rectly estimated. If the interval be taken longer or shorter 
than this, not so many can be grasped. If the beats are 
combined into groups as many as 40 can be at one time in 
consciousness. Even when 16 were used it is likely that 
they were combined into a rhythm with one accented and 
one unaccented beat. If this can be assumed, the results 
would agree with the limits of the rhythm used in music 
and poetry. It must, however, be difficult to be sure that 
the beats are not otherwise combined and perhaps uncon- 
sciously counted. With these results the experiments by Hall 
and Jastrow, contributed to MIND,’ should be compared. I 
myself* determined the number of simple visual impres- 
sions, or complexity of an impression, which can be 
simultaneously attended to. On the average five simple 
impressions, such as lines or letters, can be at one time 
apperceived. When the impressions are combined into 
familiar complexes, as letters into words and sentences, 
many more can be grasped. The extent of consciousness 
varies considerably with the individual. I also deter- 
mined the minimum sensation by letting colours and 
other objects work on the retina for a very short time. 
The time was found to vary for the several colours, as 
also with different words, letters, &c. It was thus found 
possible to determine the relative legibility of the letters 
of the alphabet. In this case we are left in doubt as 
to how far the inertia is in the eye and how far in conscious- 
ness. Experiments by N. Lange,* however, seem to be con- 
cerned wholly with a fact of attention. Helmholtz experi- 
menting with lightand Urbantschitsch with sound had noticed 
that a faint stimulus is sometimes perceived, sometimes not. 
Thus the ticking of a watch is heard, then disappears, then 
is heard again, &c. Lange found the intervals between the 


1G. Dietze, “ Untersuchungen iiber den Umfang des Bewusstseins bei 
regelmiissig aufeinander folgenden Schalleindriicken,” ii. 862-394. 

2G. S. Hall and J. Jastrow, “ Studies of Rhythm,” Minp xi. 55-62. 

3 J. McK. Cattell, “Ueber die Trigheit der Netzhaut und des Seh- 
centrums,”’ iil. 94-127. 

4N. Lange, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Theorie der sinnlichen Aufmerksamkeit 
und der activen Apperception,”’ iv. 890-422. 
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maxima of intensity in sensation to be constant, and that a 
similar alteration in distinctness takes place in the case of 
images. This interval, two to three seconds, does not seem 
due to fatigue in the sense-organ or nerve, but apparently 
represents a natural rhythm in consciousness or attention. 
Wolfe! found a like rhythm in the accuracy with which 
musical notes can be remembered. Apart from this rhythm — 
the accuracy of memory seems, in a general way, to vary 
inversely as the square of the time. A similar result had 
been reached by Ebbinghaus experimenting with more com- 
plex impressions.? 

Experiments on the association of ideas have been made 
at Leipsic by Trautscholdt* and by myself.‘ The former 
determined the time it takes for one idea to suggest another, 
and also in 400 cases the qualitative results, classifying them 
in accordance with the nature of the association. 


Thus have been briefly noticed the results obtained by 
research in the Leipsic laboratory during the past seven 
years. They prove conclusively that it is possible to apply 
experimental methods to the study of mind. The positive 
results are, besides, not insignificant, and will compare 
favourably with what has been accomplished during the 


same period in many chemical, physical and physiological 
laboratories. An increased interest is everywhere being 
taken in experimental psychology, and we may hope that 
we shall some day have as accurate and complete knowledge 
of mind as of the physical world. 


1H. K. Wolfe, ‘“ Untersuchungen iiber das Tongedichtniss,” iii. 534- 
571. 
2 See Minn, x. 454. The formule given by: Wolfe and Ebbinghaus 
respectively are :— 
100k 


kf 
logt (log + k. 
3M. Trautscholdt, ‘ Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Associa- 
tion der Vorstellungen,” i. 213-250. 


4J. McK. Cattell, “‘ Experiments on the Association of Ideas,” M1np 
xii. 68-74. 


III.—INDIVIDUALISM AND STATE-ACTION. 


By THomas WHITTAKER. 


OnE of the most prominent facts of contemporary politics, 
both theoretical and practical, is the movement away from 
what is called ‘‘ Individualism”. Philosophical writers of 
the most various schools, tracing their idea back to Comte 
or Hegel or Aristotle, or developing it independently as a 
psychological doctrine, insist that ‘‘ society is prior to man’’; 
that the individual man cannot be understood except as a 
social product, each man having in his mind the organised re- 
sults of institutions, of law and of the experience embodied in 
language. Society is not to be thought of as something artifi- 
cially formed by men for the purpose of doing some particu- 
lar thing, but as the presupposition of all properly human 
activities. On the practical side, no fact is more familiar 
than the growing approval of the action of the State in 
matters that till lately the best reasoned political theory ex- 
cluded from its competence. Yet there are, at the same 
time, influential thinkers who regard this whole movement, 
on its practical side, as reactionary. The principle of 
individual liberty, they insist, must remain for ever the only 
sound basis of political action; and to add to the functions 
of the governing power is to diminish the freedom of the 
individual. 

Those who advocate new activities of the State, when they 
are not content with empirical arguments to prove that good 
will result in particular cases, usually fall back on one of the 
philosophic theories opposed to individualism. If itis urged 
that the action of the State interferes with individual liberty, 
they reply that ‘the older individualism” is superseded ; 
that it is once more a part of sound political theory that “the 
State may do anything”. The individualistic ideals of the 
immediate past are the outcome of philosophical individual- 
ism. The outcome of the newer doctrine is a more authori- 
tative ideal. 

In all arguments of this form there is an evident assump- 
tion. The word “individualism,” as has just been indicated, 
is used in two distinct senses. It may mean the philosophi- 
cal and psychological individualism that attempts to explain 
society and the State from the relations of individual men at 
first isolated (yet assumed to possess already all human 
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attributes), who afterwards find their advantage in the 
social union and in State-organisation ; or it may mean the 
individualism that places its political ideal in a life not autho- 
ritatively regulated from without, but developing itself spon- 
taneously from within. These two “ individualistic” doc- 
trines have often been held by the same person: John Stuart 
Mill, for example, was an individualist in both senses. The 
views opposed to the two kinds of individualism have been 
similarly conjoined: Comte was an opponent of individualism 
in both senses. It does not follow from this, however, that 
either individualistic doctrine is a deduction from the other. 
The two meanings of the word, once distinguished, are at 
first sight sufficiently remote, and something more than the 
common name is required to prove their necessary con- 
nexion. 

The doctrine opposed to philosophical individualism may 
no doubt be expected to have important practical conse- 
quences. Legislation may not improbably be suggested by 
it which had formerly no theoretical basis. So far the advo- 
cates of new kinds of State-action are in the right when they 
appeal to the modern theory. Where they are wrong is in 
dismissing as henceforth baseless all objections to State-action 
that are founded on appeals to individual liberty. Objections 
of this kind, it is now clear, will have to be met on their 
merits. Only two ways of meeting them are open. Either 
the individualistic ideal must be shown to be really bound up 
with philosophical individualism, and soto disappear when this 
disappears ; or the new kinds of legislation suggested by the 
modern doctrine must be proved not to be incompatible 
with the ideal of freedom. Before anything can be decided 
it is therefore necessary to determine the exact relations of 
each philosophical doctrine to this ideal. 

First of all, then, it is clear that in either type of doctrine 
individual freedom is finally secure. For the individual 
alone has consciousness of himself. There is no “ social con- 
sciousness ” outside the individual mind. From this it fol- 
lows that there can be no such thing as “collective happi- 
ness”. The ultimate end of social life can only be attained 
by the individual. To the good of the individual, accord- 
ingly, social good must finally be subordinated. Now the 
good of each man can only be attained when all are free to 
seek happiness in their own way. Individual freedom, 
therefore, must be the ultimate end of the organisation of 
the State. And if it remains true that the good of society is 
to be preferred when it comes into conflict with individual 
happiness, this is because the existence and welfare of 
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society are the condition of there being individuals at all who 
are able to live in freedom. In ethics this is the justification 
for ascribing merit to acts of self-sacrifice. In politics it is 
the ground of the maxim, “‘ Salus reipublicae suprema lex’’. 
These are, in substance, the reasons given by Spinoza, and 
also by Mr. Herbert Spencer,—both in a sense philosophical 
individualists,—for the place assigned to freedom in their 
ideal State. The reasoning, however, does not depend on 
the theoretical individualism of their philosophical point of 
view. And if, now, we leave this final reply out of 
account for a moment, we shall find that the doctrine of 
Spinoza and of Mr. Spencer, in so far as it is philosophically 
individualistic, is capable of being turned against the ideal of 
individual freedom. 
To put the argument first in a general form: the philoso- 
hical doctrine of individualism supposes that men on enter- 
ing into the social union sacrifice part of the “ rights,” or 
powers of acting freely, which they had in the state of 
nature, in return for protection and other advantages. Civi- 
lisation, then, it would seem, must be a movement away 
from liberty. It will naturally consist in a gradual restric- 
tion of the freedom at first reserved, which beeomes less as 
societies become more definitely organised. Turning to the 
articular doctrines in question, we find that according to 
S inoza the form of political society in which there is most 
liberty is nearest to the ‘‘ state of nature”.! But the state 
of nature is a state in which there is no justice or injustice, 
but ‘all things come alike to all,”’ because nature is yet un- 
modified by human law.” The state of liberty, then, it would 
seem, must be the lowest state. Mr. Spencer’s conception 
of the social organism as built up out of individuals analo- 
gous to cells, at first only aggregated, afterwards becoming 
definitely grouped and coherent, and forming a hierarchy of 
parts, gives ground for a similar inference. For if, as Mr. 
Spencer affirms, the governing body represents the central 
nervous system, and if there is progress in the social orga- 
nism, then its general movement ought, according to the 
analogy, to be in the direction of greater subordination of 
parts ; this being the general direction of movement in the 
zoological series. 
Of course these objections are not unanswerable, even from 
the point of view of philosophical individualism. From the 
point of view of the modern doctrine of the priority of society, 


1 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, c. xx., § 38. 
2 Ibid., c. xix., §§ 8, 20. 
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however, they do not merely vanish ; they turn entirely to 
the advantage of the “‘ individualistic ’’ ideal. For the indi- 
vidual is now conceived, not as matter to be organised, but 
as gradually emerging, from a primitive state in which he 
was only identifiable as a member of a class performing 
assigned functions, into definite recognition as a being with 
ascertained personal rights. The movement that presents 
itself as the characteristic movement of civilisation is not the 
restriction of a reserve of liberty, but the gradual growth of 
liberty. And by the new way of regarding society the good 
of the individual is more clearly seen to be something added 
to the good of the State, of which the good of the State is 
only the condition. When Mr. Spencer describes society as 
*‘ super-organic,” that is a typical expression of philosophical 
individualism. According to the doctrine of the priority of 
society, the individual man, in so far as the common life of 
society assumes in him distinct personal form, must rather 
be regarded as ‘‘ super-social ”. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, therefore, the modern doc- 
trine opposed to philosophical individualism, instead of destroy- 
ing the individualistic ideal, restores it in a more unqualified 
form. ‘‘ Individuality” is no longer, as Mill described it, 
merely “one of the elements of well-being,” but is that for the 
sake of which social well-being is in the end to be desired. 

That this is the outcome of the modern theory of the rela- 
tions of societyand man becomes evident in Green’s “‘ Lectures 
onthe Principles of Political Obligation”.1 According to Green, 
the ultimate end of political organisation is ‘‘ moral freedom,” 
that is, the freedom of the individual to become what he is 
capable of becoming as a moral being. To provide the con- 
ditions of moral “ self-realisation ” is therefore the function 
of the State. Now Green proceeds consistently from the 
basis of the anti-individualistic philosophical theory. What 
has b-cn contended for is therefore strongly confirmed when 
he is found maintaining that freedom in some form is the 
final political end. 

Green’s definition of this end is doubtless open to the 
criticism that it excludes much that has hitherto been under- . 
stood by freedom. Intellectual freedom, for example, was 
not the least important part of that which was contended 
for by such representatives of the older doctrine as Mill and 
Spinoza. How is intellectual freedom to be brought under 
Green’s defit....0n ? The disciples of Green would probably 
make some such answer as this. Certain persons feel it to 


1 Works of T. H. Green, ed. R. L. Nettleship, vol. ii. 
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be “a duty,” or a part of their “ moral self-realisation,” to 
attain clearness of thought on matters of general human in- 
terest. The “right,” that is, the correlative of this duty 
must therefore be secured to them by the ideal State. Con- 
siderations of this kind, it may be granted, have some weight 
in enforcing a conclusion already arrived at. But would 
they be sufficient to establish this conclusion if it were ques- 
tioned? It is plain that they would not. The governing 
powers would see in them little more than an appeal from 
the law of the State to personal ‘‘ conscientious convic- 
tions”; and this is not held to be a sound political argument. 
If the liberty of thought and speech is to be permanently 
secure, free intellectual activity—apart from considerations 
as to its usefulness to the State, which will always count for 
something—must be seen to be a good in itself, not a mere 
condition of moral self-culture. 

Although on this particular point Green would not have 
differed practically from Mill, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that it makes no practical difference whether we speak 
of ‘ freedom” simply or of “moral freedom”. There are 
indications in Green’s political work of his approval of re- 
strictions on personal liberty that Mill unhesitatingly con- 
demned ; and these can be traced to the limitation of his 
formula. The limitation, however, is due to the exclusive- 
ness of Green’s ethical attitude, not to the theory of society 
from which he sets out. In order to get rid of it, we have 
only to interpret “ self-realisation” in a wider sense. The 
self-realisation of the individual being regarded, in accord- 
ance with Green’s view, as the end for which the State exists, 
the political conception of freedom will necessarily be enlarged 
with the enlargement of the conception of individual self- 
realisation.? 

But if the individualistic ideal is thus re-established, does it 


1 Green himself (in the Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 312) recognises the 
difficulty that there is in the way of admitting his ethical formula as a 
complete expression of all that is implied in human self-realisation. That 
all other ends, artistic and scientific ends included, shall be subordinated to 
the attainment of moral perfection for its own sake, remains, however, a 
fundamental position of his ethics. This position, in its connexion with 
his general system, carries with it logically the limitation of his conception 
of political freedom. Such a limitation, however, is not only, as has been said 
above, essentially unconnected with the theory of society which Green holds in 
common with later Experientialism. It is also—as the difficulty he felt 
oy, shows—unessential to the type of philosophical thinking of which 

e is the representative. Without any appeal to the principles of another 
school, it may be corrected from “Scotus Novanticus’s” Ethica; and the 
implicit correction of it is accepted by Prof. A. Seth in a review of that work 
in Minp x. 594. 
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follow that we ought to condemn all those activities of the 
State that are condemned by Mr. Spencer and would have 
been condemned by the greatest English political thinkers 
of the early part of the present century? What is to be 
said, for example, of interferences of the State with industrial 
competition? Does interference with the working of the 
industrial system constitute of itself an interference with 
individual liberty ? In short, is the commercial and indus- 
trial policy of ‘‘laissez faire” a corollary of the ethical and 
political doctrine of Milton’s Areopagitica and Mill’s Liberty ? 
An explicit discussion of this question will make clear what 
has been gained for political philosophy by the advance of 
philosophic theory beyond individualism. The conclusion 
that is come to on this special question is, besides, itself one 
of the chief applications of any philosophical system of 
political principles. 

Now we know that the word “ freedom,” as it is often 
applied, has in reality nothing to do with freedom in the 
sense with which we are here concerned. “‘ Free-trade,” for 
example, as was pointed out by Mill, is not a part of the 
doctrine of individual freedom. The ground of the doctrine 
of free-trade is not that to prevent a man receiving foreign 
commodities free of special imposts deprives him of that 
personal freedom for the sake of which the State exists, but 
that unrestricted international exchange of commodities is 
commercially the most profitable mode of exchange. To 
take an entirely different example: the doctrine of ‘a free 
Church in a free State” may be a very good formula for 
modern times; but what has been called “the liberty of 
the Church” is not a part of personal liberty. When the 
Church is struggling with the State, what is really taking 
place is a struggle for dominance between rival powers. 
And the action of a powerful corporation aiming at domi- 
nance ought not to be confounded, although it often is, with 
the struggle of men for individual freedom. . Again, the 
check that has long since been put on “ the right of private 
war ” was no doubt to those who were primarily affected by 
it an interference with their liberty ; but this kind of inter- 
ference with the liberty of some, it is universally admitted, 
is required in the interests of the liberty of all. 

‘This last example suggests that the case is not otherwise 
with freedom of commercial and industrial competition. 
And Mill, if we may judge by his deductions from the pro- 
position that “trade is a social act,” 1 was of opinion that 
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no interference with trade as such constitutes in principle a 
violation of individual freedom. Freedom of commercial 
competition, so far as it can be maintained, is rather to be 
based, in Mill’s view, on grounds similar to the grounds for 
maintaining “‘ free-trade ’’ in the special sense ; namely, that 
the science of political economy shows this to be on the 
whole the best general condition for commercial activity. 
When the case is once definitely put, it seems clear that 
‘commercial freedom,” although it is often thought to be a 
deduction from the fundamental principle of individual 
liberty, is really a deduction from the principles of political 
economy. But political economy is an abstract science,—a 
science that treats of certain classes of social phenomena in 
isolation. Any change in the theory of society as a whole 
necessitates therefore a corresponding change in the mode 
of application of economical principles. 

In order to determine more exactly the theoretical position 
of the State with regard to commercial and industrial 
activity, we may best proceed from Mr. Spencer’s conception 
of ‘‘the social organism’”’. For this conception, notwith- 
standing Mr. Spencer’s own “ individualism,” must furnish 
the ground for any attempt to go beyond individualism in 
practice. The social organism, according to Mr. Spencer, 
like the biological organism, may be divided into certain 
systems of organs. There are the organs whose function is 
“sustentative ’ and the organs whose function is “‘ protec- 
tive”. The former constitute the industrial organisation, 
the latter the military organisation ; the governing body of 
the State representing the central nervous system. Now 
the system of organs that is for defence and attack in the 
animal organism is under much stronger and more continu- 
ous central control than the system that is for sustentation. 
Hence it is inferred that the same relation should exist in 
the social organism. Direct social consideration, it is 
further contended, establishes a concomitance of the growth 
of industrial and of general freedom. Societies normally go 
through a stage of “ militarism” followed by one of “ in- 
dustrialism’’. In a society of the industrial type, the 
sustentative system, interfered with at all points during the 
militant period, has emancipated itself from central control, 
and now forms a system working independently. The 
industrial type of society is in all social and political rela- 
tions freer than the militant type. 

It may be admitted that the association of a certain 
measure of general freedom with a certain growth of indus- 
trialism is a plausible historical generalisation. At the same 
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time, it is clear that the withdrawal of State-control from 
a group of subordinate organisations is not quite the same 
thing as the emancipation of the individual. And indeed 
where the industrial organisation is most free from central 
control it becomes itself a power to control the individual 
just as effectively as the State has ever done. 

The military and industrial systems are, in truth, both 
alike comparable to those systems of “reflex mechanisms ” 
conceived by modern physiology. All such mechanisms are 
subordinate to the total life of the organism; and although 
central control is of a different kind in the case of the 
“ sustentative ” functions, it is just as much present as in 
the case of the “ protective’’ functions. The life of indi- 
viduals in the State, according to Mr. Spencer, is compar- 
able to the life of cells. Now a physiologist, considering 
the interests of the cells, would probably find that they are 
free to get the greatest advantage in the common life of the 
organism when the particular mechanism of which they form 
part is well controlled by the central nervous system and 
balanced with others so as neither to suffer from excess nor 
defect of function. 

The essential thing, however, is to note that the industrial 
system is a mechanism subservient to the general life of the 
State, not a group of individuals striving to develop them- 
selves freely and only hindered by State-interference. This 
is recognised by Mr. Spencer himself in the following pas- 
sage of the Principles of Sociology :— 

“Were this the fit place, some pages might be added respecting a possible 
future social type, differing as much from the industrial as this does from 
the militant—a type which, having a sustaining system more fully deve- 
loped than any we know at present, will use the products of industry 
neither for maintaining a militant organisation nor exclusively for material 
agerandisement ; but will devote these to the carrying on of higher activi- 
ties. As the contrast between the militant and industrial types is indicated 
by inversion of the belief that individuals exist for the benefit of the State 
into the belief that the State exists for the benefit of individuals ; so the 
contrast between the industrial type and the type likely to be evolved from 
it, is indicated by inversion of the belief that lite is for work into the belief 
that work is for life. But we are here concerned with inductions derived 
from societies that have been and are, and cannot enter upon speculations 
respecting societies that may be.”? 


Thequestion here suggests itself, Cannot movement towards 
this future type be better promoted by conscious action 
through the State than by leaving the industrial type to work 
itself out ? Mr. Spencer himself expects the transformation 
to take place entirely by individual effort and voluntary asso- 


1 Principles of Sociology, vol. i., 3rd ed., p. 563. 
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ciation. The interference of the State, he would say, can 
only retard it. This admission, however, seems necessary : 
that if the State were to attempt to promote the transforma- 
tion described, it would be acting, whether rightly or wrongly, 
in the interests of individual freedom, not for its suppression. 
It would be attempting, in fact, to economise the expendi- 
ture of activities which, unless they are regulated by con- 
scious human agency through the State, must inevitably be 
mechanically determined, either by the operation of natural 
forces or by the industrial mechanism, impersonal in its 
action as a natural force. 
Further, it may be contended that if Mr. Spencer, in this 
assage, is not to be interpreted as meaning that in the 
ture the ‘ higher activities’ will be promoted with more 
direct intention by the State, there is no ground for esta- 
blishing a difference of possible from actual types of societies 
at all. For there have always been a few thinkers who have 
recognised ‘‘higher activities” than commerce and war as the 
true end of social life; and it would be an injustice to the 
societies, “militant” aswell as “industrial,” of thepresent and 
the past, to say that nothing has yet been done by them to 
make such activities possible. Among the republics of anti- 
quity, for example, the entire sacrifice of the true end of the 
State to mere military efficiency, as by the Spartan legisla- 
tion, was not universal. And, to come to modern times, is 
it not conceivable that the exaggerated development of an 
industrial as well as of a military system may tend to sup- 
press the higher activities ; that English Industrialism as 
well as German Militarism may have its dangers for the real 
freedom of the individual? If these dangers exist, then, to 
judge from the physiological analogy, defective central con- 
trol must exaggerate them in the “ industrial ” just as exces- 
sive central control exaggerates them in the “ militant” 
type. 
Whatever application may be made of it, the conclusion is 
clear. State-interference with industry, whether judicious 
or injudicious, is in no way inconsistent with the principle of 
individual liberty. Always in subordination to the supreme 
end, the State may put checks on commercial competition, 
or regulate the whole industrial system as it pleases, with a 
view to any social good that may be regarded as an interme- 
diate end,—say the vitality of the race or the diffusion of 
leisure. The condition of its effective action is adequate 
knowledge of industrial causes and effects as attained or 
attainable by scientific economics. Thus the determination 
of the means of bringing about a given result becomes a 
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question of applied economical science. To ascertain 
whether the result itself is desirable is a question of general 
olitics. 

. The mode of consideration adopted by Mill in fixing the 
limits of State-action, as has been already suggested, is, 
- in spite of his theoretical individualism, not inconsistent — 
with this conclusion. He finds, for example, that in 
certain special cases freedom to buy and sell commodities 
is a condition of personal liberty, and that it is to be 
maintained for that reason, not because the mechanism of 
exchange of commodities ought in general to be unrestricted.1 
Again, he discusses a particular case of regulation of hours of 
labour, and finds, on principles generally applicable, that 
State-regulation is justified.2 But ought we not to go further 
than this? Would not the conclusion arrived at justify the 
State in taking over the whole industrial system and work- 
ing it by its collective authority? A proper apportionment 
by the State of those works that are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the life of the community might, as some social- 
istic thinkers have contended, secure the greatest amount of 
liberty on the whole ; and thus the only possible objection is 
obviated. 

The conclusion, however, that the State may justifiably 
interfere with the industrial system does not imply that it 
ought always to interfere. There is, first, the condition that 
it should have adequate knowledge. The admissibility of 
State-socialism, then, is reduced (if we assume it to be 
otherwise consistent with freedom) to a question of applied 
economics. Now, one possibility is that economical science 
may prove the interference of the State to be in all cases in- 
jurious. This is the view of Mr. Spencer and of many 
*“ orthodox” economists. A second possibility is that in the 
hands of its later students it may demonstrate the socialistic 
position. But there is also this third possibility : that while 
the older economists have shown the interference of the 
State to be in many cases injurious, there are still cases in 
which State-action may be proved from the basis of econo- 
mical science to be effective for other purposes than “ nega- 
tive regulation ”’. 

Political economy, so far as it has been scientifically treated, 
probably gives sufficient grounds for concluding against the 
extreme socialistic position that the community ought to 
assume direct command of the whole industrial system. The 
scientific character of the older economics is confirmed by 
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the influence of its generalisations on other sciences. 
The stimulus its doctrine of the division of labour gave 
to physiology and the influence of Malthus on Dar- 
win are well known. Mr. Spencer’s biological analogy, 
again, confirms both the procedure and the results of 
“abstract” political economy: its procedure, because the 
industrial organisation of society is found to be analogous to 
a subordinate system of reflex mechanisms capable of being 
studied, up to a certain point, separately from the rest of 
the organism ; its results, because the industrial organisa- 
tion is found to be analogous to that system of reflex 
mechanisms which normally works with least central con- 
trol. These results, if accepted, limit very much the 
prospects of effective State-action. At the same time, both 
Mr. Spencer’s analogy and economic science still leave open 
the possibility that actions from the centre, not minutely 
anlaties as in the case of a military system, but regulative 
in a general way, may subserve the higher interests of the 
State. What prevents such possibilities from being con- 
sidered is on one side the temporary eclipse of scientific 
economics, on the other a traditional opinion that all positive 
applications of economic science by the State are incon- 
sistent with individual freedom. The eclipse of economics 
is accounted for by resentment at the limits that it appears 
to have placed, once for all, to State-action of some kinds. 
The objection made to increased State-action by those who 
are unwilling to sacrifice individual freedom, and the neglect 
to answer it on the part of those who advocate new activities 
of the State, are alike due to identification of the two senses 
of the word “individualism ”’. On each side, therefore, we 
may find ground of hope. For within the limits of science 
there are always chances of discovery both of new laws and 
new applications of old ones; and, as has been seen, the 
organisation of industry in the higher interests of the State 
is in no way essentially opposed to individual freedom, but 
is rather a necessary condition of freedom. 
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IV.—ORIGIN AND VALIDITY. 
By D. G. Ritcuiz. 


Wen Aristotle, after tracing the progress of human society 
from the patriarchal family to the city-state of the Hellenes, 
says that the city-state comes into being for the sake of life, 
but has its being for the sake of the good life, he gives an 
admirable illustration of a distinction which he is always . 
ready to recognise between the origin of anything (its 
material cause—é€ od) and its final cause (réAos), ?.¢., the end 
which it comes to serve: this latter must be known if we 
are to know the true nature of a thing (4 5é gvous Tédos 
éori). This distinction has not lost its significance, though 
it has been overlooked in many philosophical and other con- 
troversies. The question that sometimes arises in social 
circles which are careful of their dignity : ‘‘ Who is so-and- 
so?” is frequently solved by consultation of the peerage, or, 
at a lower elevation, of some old lady: and the oracle 
answers by telling who his great-grandfather or great-grand- 
mother was, the value of a man (or woman) for certain 
purposes of society being supposed to depend not on what 
he himself is, but on what some ancestor had the reputation 
of being. Pride of birth is, indeed, sometimes supported by 
the scientific doctrine of heredity, though it is apt to be 
forgotten that the kind of eminence which has qualified men 
in times past for elevation to the peerage has not always 
been such as to make the transmission of it desirable in the 
interests of the whole social organism as that now is. And, 
further, it is forgotten that, if a man’s great-great-grandfather 
was a really great person, the man is probably only in respect 
of 7s part of himself the hereditary representative of that 
ancestor. And, yet again, it is forgotten that not merely 
inherited capacity, but a favourable environment in which it 
can be exercised, is requisite for the production of the best 
type of individual ; and that such favourable environment is 
not always provided by an atmosphere of adulation and the 
absence of the stimulus to industry. The popular respect 
for pedigrees involves to a great extent the confusion of 
origin and worth. ‘He is nobody” means, being trans- 
lated, he is without father or mother—of note: and when 
such a person really impresses the world, it is often found 
expedient to discover for him some dignified descent, in order 
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to satisfy the popular prejudice. This prejudice has invaded 
more important spheres. The great men, not of Hellas only, 
came to be looked on as the sons of gods and demigods. 
People have found it difficult to believe that those whom 
they felt to be immeasurably above them, could be born of 
ordinary parents and according to the ordinary laws of 
human generation. 


There are many estimable persons who derive great com- 
fort from abusing metaphysics; and it is a pity that they 
should not be able to indulge their inclinations in a harmless 
way. Therefore it would be desirable if we could mark off a 
certain meaning of ‘metaphysics’ and ‘ metaphysical’ in 
which they shall denote what is bad, reserving the liberty 
to employ these terms for something that is not only un- 
objectionable, but necessary. Let us say then that, from an 
Idealist point of view, we are ready to admit all the hard 
things that Comte has said of the old Ontologies, and to 
declare that we are as anxious as he to eliminate the 
influence of them from theory and practice; but that we 
consider such clearing of the ground will be even more 
effectually carried out, if we do not shirk an investigation of 
the conditions under which knowledge and nature and con- 


duct are possible. Nay, we are prepared to argue that just 
those persons who disclaim metaphysics most are sometimes 
apt to be infected with the disease they profess to abhor— 


and not to know when they have it. 

One of the chief characteristics of the ‘metaphysical ’ 
stage of thought is its anxiety to vindicate the value of 
moral and other ideas by tracing them back to an origin 
which can be regarded as in itself great and dignified, 
whether the greatness and dignity be such as come from the 
clearness of reason or, as is often supposed, from the dark- 
ness of mystery. Thus, the true religion has been repre- 
sented as a primitive revelation from which man afterwards 
fellaway. ‘‘ Degraded savages’’ have been supposed to be 
all degraded in the literal sense—degenerate from an origin- 
ally better condition. There has been a preference for 
regarding man “as a fallen archangel, not as an elevated 
ape”’. The natural rights of man, 2.¢., those rights which 
it is felt man ought to have guaranteed to him in a well- 
ordered society, have been thought of, or at least spoken of, 
as if they had been originally possessed by him and stolen 
away by the wickedness of tyrants and oppressors. The 

oet uses the language of such ‘‘Vorstellungen” to express 
ideas: and so we find Heine saying that the Holy Spirit 
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“renews ancient rights” (erneut das alte Recht). Reform 
has been again and again brought in under the guise of restora- 
tion, sometimes indeed (as in the struggles of the English 
Parliament in the seventeerth century) with some degree of 
historical truth. So also with regard to the individual mind. 
Ideas, either in logic or in morals, which are of peculiar im-— 
portance, have been called “innate”. They have been 
‘implanted by God (or Nature) in our breasts”. We have 
only to look deep enough to find them beneath the super- 
imposed crust of prejudice, experience and conventional 
belief. The voice of God and Nature may be heard if we go 
back to primitive simplicity: and thus we have the “ noble 
savage’”’ of eighteenth century imagination and the pseudo- 
Platonism of Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality from Recollections of Early Childhood”. But 
very little can be found by the searcher after primitive 
uncorrupted intuitions, either in the infant or in the savage, 
except what he manages to read into their undeveloped 
minds out of his own theories. Yet the temptation is strong 
to regard the inexplicable (or at least the unexplained), the 
unanalysable (or at least the unanalysed), with peculiar 
veneration, and to feel jealousy and suspicion of any attempt 
to examine the elements and origin of anything that is 
valued or admired. 


“T ask not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art,” 


says Campbell, as if the colours of the rainbow became less 
beautiful when we know scientifically how they arise, than if 
they had been provided by a mechanical miracle for the 
disembarcation of Noah. 'To the poet, certainly, the physical 
cause of the rainbow is less attractive than its possibility of 
being the symbol of a message of peace and promise. But 
such feelings are out of place when they intrude themselves, 
as they sometimes do, into the estimation of the truth of a 
scientific theory. The prejudice against the Darwinian 
theory implies that, if the higher organism be the product of 
the lower, the higher loses in worth and dignity, as if “‘ man 
came from a beast’ implied “‘ therefore man ‘s only a beast ”’. 
The prejudice against anthropological investigation of the 
origin of religious ideas and customs and of institutions such 
as marriage has a similar source—a prejudice to be found 
even amongst those who have themselves done notable 
service in the application of comparative and _ historical 
methods to the study of human society and ideas. It is 
supposed that religion loses its value if even its highest 
forms have an ancestry so low as fetish-worship, and that 
5 
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marriage loses its sanctity if “‘ primitive marriage turns out 
to be a euphemism for promiscuous sexual relations. 
Perhaps, however, there is an element of truth in the 
suspicion with which scientific analysis is regarded by most 
poets and by some philosophers. It is a true instinct which 
warns us, that we have not sufficiently disposed of a subject 
when we have given an historical account of how it came to 
be what it is: but this takes a false form, when it becomes a 
denial of the historical account. As against the ‘meta- 
physical’ theories of Nature, Innate Ideas, Inexplicable 
Intuitions (which may happen to be only local or personal 
prejudices), the scientific methods of analysis and theories of 
evolution may be allowed complete validity, and it may yet 
be possible to deny that the real importance of ideas in logic, 
in ethics or in religion is affected, when it has been shown 
that they have a history in the minds of the race and of the 
individual. This history is important for our knowledge, 
and may alter many things in the way in which ideas have 
been accepted and institutions regarded; but, over and above 
this natural history, we have the task of philosophy—of 
metaphysics in the sense in which the world never can and 
never must dispense with it. This is, of course, a proposition 
which has been disputed. Hither it may be denied that we 
need anything more than an explanation of how things have 
come to be in order rightly to understand what they are, or 
it may be denied that we can discover any answer to the 
questions which we inevitably find ourselves asking after the 
sciences have spoken their last word. To the latter position 
(that of the Positivist) the objection is the same as that 
which may be made to all schemes of scepticism: How can 
you know the limitations of the mind, unless you who are 
limited are also in some way outside your limitation? It 
may be said: ‘ We find out our limitations only too surely 
by beating fruitlessly against the bars of our prison-house ’. 
But why do we do so? Why have mankind always done so, 
if it is not from the instinct that a larger life is their natural 
one, in the sense of being their due? ‘ Yes,’ it may be said, 
‘but we learn wisdom with time and shall give up trying to avoid 
the inevitable.’ But how, if in every step of advance made 
within the limits, there are already involved assumptions 
which imply that we in some way set our own limits? 
With the complete sceptic it is impossible to argue: he must 
be left to doubt his own scepticism, and so to contradict him- 
self. Assume the validity of the processes of scientific 
knowledge. Assume, as the mathematician does, the 
absolute certainty of his processes and of his results, so far 
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as they conform to his processes. Assume, as the student of 
nature does, the relative certainty of his methods and results. 
How can we make these assumptions about the necessities 
of thought, about space, about the orderliness of the physical 
universe? J. §. Mill boldly faced this objection to the satis- 
factoriness of psychological analysis: he denied the certainty 
of mathematics, and based the most trustworthy of inductive 
processes upon the least certain—the Inductio per simplicem 
enumerationem. But this mode of defence really leads to a 
complete scepticism or to a complete surrender of the 

roblem to be solved. The lasting and permanent contri- 
area of Kant to philosophy is his recognition of what the 
real problem of the theory of knowledge was, and what were 
the conditions of its solution. Assuredly there are different 
interpretations of Kant and different estimates of the relative 
importance of different parts of his system: but I consider 
that the point on which we must all always go “ back to 
Kant,” and on which we cannot go back behind him, if we 
are profitably to face the problems of philosophy now, is his 
conception of a ‘ transcendental proof,” and his view of the 
a priori element in all knowledge. The Kantian recognition 
of an @ priori element in knowledge has almost nothing in 
common with psychological theories of intuitionism, which are 
only revivals or survivals of the old ‘ metaphysical’ (in the 
bad sense) doctrines of innate ideas. The name @ priori is 
unfortunate because it suggests a reference to time, which is 
irrelevant and misleading. Kant does not mean that the 
individual begins with certain mental forms and then goes on 
to fill them up with a content derived from experience. If 
that were the a priori theory, as it is often supposed to be, it 
would be a theory very easy to refute, and a very absurd 
delusion to maintain. ‘The baby new to earth and sky” 
does not start with a knowledge of geometrical or other 
axioms. The psychologist has every right in saying that 
knowledge begins as sensation. That is true as a matter of 
mental history. He is only wrong, when he goes on to say 
that knowledge is nothing but sensation and the products of 
sensation, unless in the term ‘ products’ (or any equivalent 
term) he has tacitly implied the recognition of thought as 
what makes the development of knowledge out of sensation 
possible. Kant’s individualist mode of treating the problem 
of knowledge certainly seems to countenance a psychological ! 
interpretation. But so far as it does, that must be put aside 


1Tf the meaning of Psychology were so extended as to cover Kant’s 
theory of knowledge, that would involve an inconvenient deviation from 
the general use of the word. 
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as the perishable part of Kant’s theory. I may be interpret- 
ing wrongly ; but I take the essence of the transcendental 
proof to be what I am going to state, and I cannot see that 
such a proof admits of any refutation, except from the con- 
sistent sceptic who, as said before, must be left to refute 
himself. It is not entirely a discovery of Kant’s: Plato and 
Aristotle were at least on the verge of it; and the various 
systems of Metaphysical Idealism may all be considered as, 
amid many errors, feeling after it. 

If knowledge be altogether dependent on sensation, knowledge is 
impossible. But knowledge is possible ; because the sciences exist. 
Therefore, knowledge is not altogether dependent on sensation. It 
is no refutation of this argument to say: ‘ Here is a history 
of the genesis of knowledge from sensation’. Because the 
argument is not a statement of a fact in psychology (psycho- 
genesis), but is entirely logical. The denial of it involves all 
our experience in contradiction. That is the ultimate 
argument, and, as we have said, will only be denied by the 
complete sceptic. 

What this non-sensational element is must be discovered 
by taking the different stages and kinds of knowledge 
separately. And there is no reason why Kant should be 
right at every step here. The details of the Kantian philo- 
sophy may come to have little more than an antiquarian 
interest. The simplest act of knowledge is the judgment. 
Judging involves comparison. Comparison requires that the 
different sensations should be held together in unity. (All 
this follows logically without any reference to psychology, 
though psychological experience may well come in as a test.) 
If I say ‘It (¢.c., anything what is presented to my senses) 
is warm,’ I am asserting an identity along with difference, 
as existing for me. One sensation could make no knowledge, 
nor one series of uniform sensations; nor a series of different 
sensations, unless they could be brought together for com- 
parison, and this bringing together cannot be actual, but 
must be ideal, i.e., a Self is implied in the simplest act of 
knowledge. If it is said, ‘It is true that as we know now, 
a conscious self is implied in our knowledge, but that con- 
scious self is the result of a long process’—that may be 
accepted (or not) as a true statement of the history of mental 
development; but that does not do away with the logical 
force of the argument. It is not asserted that at an 
elementary stage human beings have any conception of self- 
consciousness nor any word for it, nor that they have 
reflected on it, but only that the self-consciousness must be 
there potentially, implicitly. ‘But what about the lower 
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animals? If we cannot draw a hard and fast line between 
lower and higher, is not the recognition that man may be 
developed from lower animal forms fatal to the recognition of 
a non-sensational element is human knowledge?’ To this 
it may be answered : (1) All inferences about the ‘knowledge ’ 
possessed by the lower animals are rendered extremely 
uncertain, because we have no means whatever of communi- 
cating with them by language, and consequently interpret 
their actions on the analogy of externally similar actions done 
by ourselves. All tales about the cleverness of dogs, &c., are 
full of unscientific anthropomorphism. It is well known 
how difficult it is fairly to interpret the ideas of lower human 
races, because of the imperfections of their language. When 
language is wanting, the difficulty becomes insuperable. 
(2) There seems no objection to admitting that, so far as 
lower animals possess anything that can be called know- 
ledge, z.e., so far as they can be imagined actually to make 
judgments, as in applying human analogies to them we 
always suppose them to do, so far they must have a con- 
sciousness of a self, though at some immeasurably lower and 
less explicit stage. If we say their life is one of mere sensa- 
tion, and yet ascribe to them a power of making judgments, 
their ‘ sensation ’ must be a sort of ‘ obscure thinking ’. 
Thus, when all has been said that can be said by physio- 
logy and psychology about the way in which thought arises 
out of sense, this, however true as a statement of historical 
facts, does not solve the problem of what knowledge 7s, unless 
it be regarded as a process in which Consciousness (thought) 
is coming to itself. What we find at the higher stage is no 
new element suddenly inserted alongside of other elements, 
nor is it a mere chemical product of elements different from 
it (chemical analogies lie at the base of many current 
psychological theories), but is what we are logically bound to 
regard as present throughout, though only fully realised and 
known at the higher stages. If it be said, that this is only 
importing a mystical metaphysics into what was already 
clear, then we must answer that without this mystical meta- 
physics the theory was not clear, because it could only be 
expressed by the use of a number of terms which had not 
been explained. It is sometimes thought that, by saying 
‘The lower is potentially the higher,’ or ‘contains the 
potency and promise of the higher,’ all has been said that 
need be said. But what is meant by saying ‘A (e.g., the 
acorn) is potentially B (¢.g., the oak)’? If it merely means 
‘Here you have A, afterwards you will have B,’ it would 
be better simply to say so; for then it would be made 
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obvious that no explanation of B has been given, and that 
neither A nor B is understood. ‘A is potentially B,’ if it 
means anything, must mean that in some way A already is 
B, and that B is needed to explain A. The late G. H. Lewes 
was not prejudiced in favour of old philosophies, but he most 
fully recognises the fact that we can only understand the 
lower from the point of view of the higher: ‘‘ We can only 
understand the Amoeba and the Polype by a light reflected 
from the study of Man’’.* So that even within the sciences 
it is not really possible to ‘ begin at the beginning’. The 
-attempt to do so will generally mean that some dimly 
accepted view about the ‘‘end”’ is influencing the observa- 
tions of the beginning; for, as Lewes reminds us, ‘ our 
closest observation is interpretation”. Even for the study 
of origins an examination of the end or most complete 
state as it exists is not superfluous, and such an examination, 
apart from historical methods, must be analytic, or, in 
Kant’s phrase, critical. Before we proceed to ask what 
history tells us, it may be worth while to ask what history 
can tell us. By knowing what something was, we do not 
always know what it is, sometimes only what it (now) is not. 
To discover the @ priori element in knowledge, i.¢., that 
element which, though known to us only in connexion with 
sense-experience, cannot be dependent upon sense-experience 
for its validity, is the business of a philosophical theory of 
knowledge. And if we call that a part of Metaphysics, it is 
a Metaphysics with which we cannot dispense. Suppose 
that ‘ Self-consciousness,’ ‘ Identity,’ ‘Substance,’ ‘ Cause,’ 
‘Time,’ ‘ Space,’ be amongst the ‘Categories’ so discovered, 
to arrange these categories in a system, to see their relations 
to one another and to the world of nature and of human 
action, will be the business of Philosophy or Metaphysics in 
a wider sense. ‘Speculative Metaphysics,’ as distinct from 
Critical, we might call it, because the method it must adopt 
can never have the logical precision and certainty of the 
Critical Method. The only test of the validity of a system 
of Speculative Metaphysics must be its adequacy to the 
explanation and arrangement of the whole Universe as it 
becomes known to us. Thus ¢his Metaphysics can never be 
complete, but must always be attempted anew by each 
thinker. The Critical examination of the nature of know- 
ledge may logically precede any or all of the special sciences, 
although it is only the advance of science that has suggested 
the need of such an examination ; but the Metaphysician in 
this second sense can never be independent of any of the 


1 Study of Psychology, p. 122. 
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sciences or of any branch of human knowledge or effort. 
They are his material. 

To make knowledge possible there must (in Green’s phrase) 
be ‘a comparing and distinguishing self’; but since Time, 
though relatively a form, is yet also one of the contents of 
knowledge, this self must in some way be independent of 
Time. I know I am a series of experiences in Time. 
Therefore, in some way, I am not in Time—but an Eternal 
(i.e., Time-less) Self-consciousness. But the Critical Philo- 
sophy can tell us nothing further, can tell us nothing as to 
what this Eternal Self-consciousness is or how it is related 
to our individual selves, which are the subject-matter of 
Psychology. The attempt to find some expression for this 
relation, ue, to show how an Eternal Self-consciousness 
reveals itself in Time and in Space is the business of Specu- 
lative Philosophy or Metaphysics. That there is an Eternal 
Self-consciousness we are logically compelled to believe, and 
that it is 7x some way present in our individual selves ; but in 
what way is a matter of speculation: and it is still quite com- 
petent to any one who accepts the main result of the critical 
examination of knowledge to maintain that this latter problem 
is altogether insoluble ; although it is a problem (or rather 
series of problems) which we cannot leave alone, because we 
are met by it at every step in our ordinary experience, if we 
only begin to reflect on the meaning and mutual relations of 
the conceptions we are obliged to use. 

It is not our present concern to give an exhaustive list of 
the d@ priori conceptions and principles which are involved in 
ordinary knowledge and in the procedure of scientific investi- 
gation and proof. An Intuitionist Philosophy, which pro- 
fesses to get at these principles by a simple introspection 
into the contents of consciousness, may fairly be met with 
the challenge to produce its list of intuitive principles. But 
if the term @ priori be understood in the way which has been 
explained above, no such challenge can be justly made. It 
is only as experience progresses that we can become fully 
aware of and can formulate the conceptions and principles 
which that experience logically involves. Only if knowledge 
were completed, could we know all that knowledge implied : 
and it is only as knowledge approximates to that apparently 
ever-receding goal that we can enlarge our view of what has 
been there implicitly from the first. Thus, in the very 
simplest acts of thought the principle of Identity and the 
principle of Contradiction (A is A; Ais not not-A) are in- 
volved ; and yet it was late in the history of mankind when 
the science of Logic was first enabled to discover and formu- 
late these principles. Nevertheless they are @ priori in the 
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sense that without them all knowledge would be impossible. 
So it is with the axioms of the science of quantity. That 
‘“‘things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another ”’ is implied in all the experience which Mill thought 
went to prove the principle. Every carpenter who uses a 
foot-rule, every barmaid who draws off half-a-pint implies 
the principle and acts on it, though totally ignorant of the 
elements of Geometry. Similarly, the rudest ideas about 
Nature imply the conception of a Cosmos, of an order of 
nature, though that order may include gods, demons, fairies, 
and goblins, of whom the modern scientific man takes no 
account, and may exclude gravitation, electricity, and other 
forces which he has come to recognise. The principle that 
every event has a cause, 7.¢., is related to some other event 
(or events) without which it would not happen and with which 
it must happen,—the two clauses of this definition of cause 
are sometimes mistakenly separated as the principles of 
Causation and Uniformity of Nature respectively ,—is involved 
in the mental action of the savage who hears the thunder 
and looks round for an explanation, though he may be quite 
wrong in his explanation, and though it may be late in time 
before any human being comes to reflect on the processes of 
experience and to formulate its principles. But the history 
of how men came to recognise Uniformity of Nature and 
how their conceptions of Cause and of Nature have varied is 
one thing: the logical character of the presupposition of all 
inductive inference is another. The former is a question of 
historical psychology ; the latter of philosophical criticism. 
The proposition, ‘‘ Every event must have a cause ” is not @ 
priort because it convinces every person the moment he 
understands it, but because no knowledge of natural events 
is possible without a connexion of them with other events 
as belonging to one system of nature. That nature is a 
system is the assumption underlying the earliest mythologies: 
to fill up this conception is the aim of the latest science. A 
capacity for discovering true causes may be capable of 
development as the race advances; so may be a capacity 
for philosophical analysis ; but the presupposition of all in- 
vestigation of causes cannot itself be derived from the 
experience either of the individual or of the race. 

The question for the logician is not: ‘How have I (or 
mankind generally) come to believe this?’ That is a 
question for the psychologist and sociologist. The logical 
question is: ‘ Why am [I or any one else justified in believing 
this?’ A confusion between these two questions underlies 
Mill’s famous attack on the Syllogism. The essential and 
permanently significant portion of the Aristotelian doctrine 
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of the Syllogism is the recognition that all inference (and 
just means ‘ inference’) implies a Universal. 
As a psychological fact there may (though even this may be 
questioned) be in our minds a particular proposition and 
then immediately afterwards another particular proposition 
suggested by it. But, if the one can be described as an 
inference from the other, we must be able to answer the 
question why we get the one from the other. And the 
answer to the question must, if we formulate it, take the 
form of a universal proposition, of which, till we have to face ~ 
the question, we may be perfectly unconscious, and will 
constitute the major premiss of the Aristotelian Syllogism 
(Barbara or Darii being taken as typical), the middle term 
being, in the scientific inference, the cause or ground 
(sufficient reason) of the conclusion. Thus the death of 
some one I know may suggest to me my own mortality ; but 
the reason of the inference is our common possession of the 
attributes of human and so of animal life. It is always with 
a question of validity that the logician as such has to deal: 
‘ Are we justified in inferring that ?’—not with the psycho- 
logical process through which any particular person or 
persons have gone in arriving at their beliefs. Psychological 
introspection can, therefore, never solve logical difficulties. 
The formula of the Syllogism (major premiss, minor premiss, 
conclusion) is not an exposition of what actually takes place 
in any one’s mind, but a logical exposition of that to which 
any actual inference must conform in order to be correct. It 
would not even be accurate to say it is the form according to 
which the normal reasoner actually reasons ; because a man 
may reason quite correctly and be the normal reasoner while 
quite unconscious of logical analysis. The reasonings of the 
normal reasoner are those which will conform best to the 
strict syllogistic form, when they are so analysed by the 
logician. The incorrectness of an apparent inference be- 
comes clear, when the reasoner is compelled to formulate the 
universal according to which he is reasoning, though without 
being aware of it. If he were fully aware of it, he could not 
commit fallacies. If we were fully aware of everything that 
every proposition implies, we could not assert false proposi- 
tions. 

Take another logical illustration, a minor matter. Mill says 
that proper names have no connotation. It may be true 
enough that the name ‘John Smith’ suggests nothing to 
me or to you; but, if I am a philological ethnologist, it may 
suggest a good deal; if I have a friend of that name, it may 
suggest a good deal more. These are matters of psycholo- 
gical interest, and no definite answer independent of time, 
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place, circumstances and persons can be given. But the 
name of an individual, not as a mere word, but as the name of 
an individual, must logically have an infinite connotation. 
That we can say quite definitely, and that is the reason why 
the proper name cannot be defined. Any given person may 
be unable to say anything about any given proper name; 
whether he can or not is a matter of fact. But logic has to 
do with the ideal possibilities of definition. And we can 
answer quite certainly: We never can exhaust the significa- 
tion of the individual. 

The controversy whether mathematical judgments are 
analytic or synthetic is of a similar kind. As a psycholo- 
gical question it is a matter of degree, and, in the case of 
arithmetic, will depend solely on the extent to which a 
person has learned the multiplication table, &c. Thisis one of 
the merely psychological distinctions that intrude themselves 
into Kant’s theory of knowledge. Whether any proposition 
conveys any new information to a person is always a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered irrespective of time, place, 
&c. In one sense nothing we ever can learn is new, else we 
could not learn it: it would be quite irrelevant to our 
already existing knowledge. (This is the truth in the old 
Sophistic paradox.) In this way all reasoning is reasoning 
in a circle; but it is a circle so large—as large as the 
Universe—that we need be under no immediate fear of 
completing it. To omniscience all propositions must be 
analytic (identical). That is the ideal of knowledge, and it 
is the standard by which all statements and all professed 
inferences are ultimately judged. This amounts to saying, 
in other words, that the inconceivability of the opposite is 
the ultimate test of all truth. Only it is a test that we 
cannot safely apply in practice, except where we can be per- 
fectly sure that we have eliminated all risks of ambiguity 
and have fully realised all the conditions under which we 
are making an assertion. Thus we can only safely apply it 
in very abstract sciences, such as geometry. We know 
exactly what we mean and what others will understand by 
a ‘straight line,” and by “enclosing a space”; and there- 
fore we can quite certainly say ‘‘ Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space’’; because to suppose that they do involves 
us in contradiction, and would make us assert that the 
straight line was also not a straight line. But, if any one at 
the beginning of this century had said ‘It is inconceivable 
that a message should be sent from London to New York in 
a few minutes,’ his statement would only be correct if he 
were to insert the qualification: ‘the modes of transmitting 
messages being such as I know of’; for then it would be 
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true that we could not really think of the carrier pigeon, 
being what we know it to be, traversing space with such 
velocity. 

Logic, then, is concerned not with what actually goes on 
in the mind of any individual or of the average individual. 
That is the business of psychology. Logic is concerned with 
the rules or ideal standards to which the mental processes 
of every one must conform if they are to attain truth. 
Parallel with logic there are at least two other Regulative 
Philosophical sciences (branches of philosophy)—concerned 
respectively with those rules or ideals which must be ful- 
filled for the attainment of Beauty in Art, and with those 
which must be fulfilled for the realisation of Goodness in 
conduct. The presupposition of knowledge was found to be 
the presence of a Self which is Eternal and which yet is 
never completely realised in any one of us, and which thus 
remains as an Ideal (Sol/en) perpetually urging to its realisa- 
tion. If we approach the study of mankind from the side of 
Nature, we find everywhere a “groaning and travailing,” 
not, as has been too readily supposed, a universal pursuit of 
pleasure, but a universal struggle and a seemingly hopeless 
struggle to escape pain, whether the pain of physical, 
emotional or intellectual suffering. A dispassionate view of 
the process of evolution seems to leave no escape from a 
philosophy of despair; for, as the struggle for existence 
eliminates some physical evils, it intensifies the acuteness of 
emotional and intellectual desires, and increases the ever- 
recurring pain that comes from the perpetual incapacity of 
satisfying a want and a craving which grow with every 
satisfaction. But, if the necessity of endeavouring to explain 
how knowledge is possible compels us to recognise an 
Eternal Self ever demanding realisation, may we not, look- 
ing back now from the standpoint of the Ideal, regard all 
the blind struggle of Nature as the lower and unconscious 
phases of this process of the realisation of the Eternal Self? 
This identification would be a hypothesis of Speculative 
Philosophy, and could not have the certainty of the mere 
recognition of an Eternal Self; but it is the theory which 
seems best to explain all the phenomena, and it does not con- 
flict with any scientific fact, although undoubtedly incapable 
of scientific verification. From the side of origins the 
struggle seems vain, and yet we can only pronounce it vain, 
because we have in us an ideal standard by which we judge. 
We can only know that the crooked is crooked if we have an 
ideal of the straight; we can only know that the world is 
evil, if we have in us an ideal of absolute good. We know 
our ignorance, because we have an ideal of perfect know- 
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ledge; we know the ugliness and discord of the world, 
because we have an ideal of perfect beauty and harmony ; 
we know its wickedness, because we have an ideal of a per- 
fected society; we are conscious of sin, because we know 
that our true self is God, from whom we are severed. How 
these various ideals grow up in the minds of mankind, and 
how their content varies at different periods, is matter for 
the psychologist and the historian. But why there are such 
ideals at all can only be explained if we start from the side 
of Philosophical Analysis. 

Aisthetics might, on grounds of etymology, be considered 
most properly to be concerned with the question, how we 
(whoever the ‘we’ may be) have come to judge this 
or that to be beautiful—which is a question of psy- 
chology. But we want some name for the philosophical 
science which attempts to solve the question, why this 
or that is beautiful; or rather, to put the question in 
a form that seems better to avoid the assumptions of 
the old ontological metaphysics which we have discarded, 
why this or that ought to be considered beautiful. For it 
will not do to say: ‘That is beautiful which is generally 
considered beautiful,’ since, least of all in matters of artistic 
taste, is the person of taste ready to accept the opinion of 
any chance persons. If we say, ‘That ought to be con- 
sidered beautiful which is considered beautiful by the person 
of taste,’ we have only transferred the ideal to the person, 
because then we mean that he is the person whose judg- 
ment ought to be accepted. He says ‘I now consider this 
beautiful, and, if I am right, people will gradually come to 
’ acknowledge it,’ 7.¢., he gives out his judgment as his own, 
and yet not as a judgment of a mere subjective liking, but as 
one that has a claim to have an objective validity—to be 
valid for all, if they could only come to see as he sees. I am 
assuming the person of taste to be a healthy-minded critic 
who expects and wishes his judgments to be accepted and 
does not pride himself on having a peculiar taste, which no 
one except himself and his own small set will ever share ; 
others may not share it as yet, but unless he expects others 
to share it, his judgment only claims a subjective validity, 
ai.e., it means only ‘This pleases me,’ not ‘ This is beauti- 
ful’. Neither in explaining the work of the artist nor in 
explaining the judgment of the lover of art can we leave 
out the conception of an ideal—an ought to be. All the 
attempts to reduce this to a statement of ‘what is’ bring 
in the conception in some concealed form. 

Similarly in Ethics. If the moral law be expressed as 
“that which the good man does’’ (as by Mr. Leslie Stephen), 
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then in “good man” we have brought in the conception of 
ought which has been eliminated from “law”. How we 
(the race or the individual) have come to think this or that 
right is a matter for sociology and psychology—it would be the 
history of moral ideas and the psychology of the moral senti- 
ments; but these do not explain why there should be any 
thinking right or wrong at all. The old Intuitional Ethics as- 
sumes certain absolute principles of right and wrong, and thus 
comes into direct conflict with scientific investigations into 
the origin of moral ideas. The theory of Idealism for which 
we are contending only maintains that all accounts of the 
evolution of morality are inadequate to supply a complete 
theory of Ethics, unless the presence of an ideal to all 
human effort be recognised as involved in the presence of 
the Eternal Self which any account of knowledge or conduct 
presupposes. What the ideal at any time may be, 7.e¢., the 
content of the ideal, is a matter for historical investigation. 
The ideal must vary, else progress would be impossible. 
But there must be av ideal, a judgment of ‘‘ ought,” else 
morality would be impossible. 

The same thing becomes clear when we pass to Politics. 
Intuitions as to natural rights only prove delusive. We can- 
not settle in that way what the state ought to do and what 
not. As already said, ‘natural rights’ is a misleading 
phrase if supposed to refer to some original rights of man ; 
practically it can only mean ‘What man ought to have’. 
So, too, it is unhistorical and, what is worse, illogical to say 
that society originated in a contract; for contract presup- 
poses society. But there may be a very good sense in saying 
that society ought to be “contractual” (M. Fouillée’s 
phrase), 7.¢., that members of a good state ought to feel that 
the laws which they obey are not the commands of an alien 
force but are self-imposed, so that obedience to them 
becomes the highest realisation of freedom. Theories which 
treat the state as analogous to a natural organism err in an 
opposite way from those which regard it as resulting from a 
contract. Theories of contract state a question of value as 
if it were a question of origin. Theories which apply the 
conceptions of organism and evolution to society as if they 
were as adequate in politics as in biology, while they may 
give a correct account of the origins of society, leave us with- 
out a criterion by which to judge of the goodness or badness 
of any social condition. The only logically available criterion 
would be the ultimate success of any given society in the 
struggle for existence. In practical politics we cannot wait 
for that: we are safer with the Utilitarian method. But 
why? Just because it brings in a standard of worth, though 
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too narrowly conceived. It estimates goodness by the end 
to which a society tends, 7.e., by reference to an ideal. 

We have heard much lately of the historical method in 
politics—so much that it is time to hear something on the 
other side. The historical method has done for the study of 
human society great services in ridding us of the ‘ metaphy- 
sical’ fictions of a Law of Nature, State of Nature, Original 
Contract, Natural Rights, &c.; but those who are strongly 
possessed by the historical spirit are sometimes disposed to 
think that, when they have shown how an institution came 
into being, they have said all that is worth saying on the 
matter. It is a mistake to suppose that, because an institu- 
tion now serves certain purposes, it was created for these 
purposes ; but, when we know how an institution came into 
being, we have still, as practical persons, to ask our- 
selves: ‘ What purposes does it now serve? ’—else we do 
not estimate it rightly. Because the House of Lords was 
not invented as a check on legislation, it does not follow that 
the House of Lords is not a check on legislation—for good 
or for evil. Because the English State never at any 
moment in history selected a certain religious body and gave 
it certain endowments and privileges, it does not follow that 
the phrases ‘State Church,’ ‘Established Church’ are 
altogether meaningless as representing the present relation 
of the Church to the State. And it is this present relation 
and not historical facts about the Church in the time of the 
Heptarchy or the Power of Convocation in the time of 
Henry VIII. which the practical politician has to take into 
account. He is concerned with value, not with origins. 
Again, when it is asked by what right an individual owns 
half a county, history may lead us back to the dissolution of 
the monasteries, the Norman conquest, the Saxon invasion, 
and so on, till we come to the first blue-painted barbarian 
who stuck a rude spade into the ground, half cleared from 
brushwood. But ali this, however interesting, is irrelevant 
to the question whether the present system of land tenure 
can be justified or not. Existing rights may be explained by 
reference to the past, but can only be justified, if it is shown 
that they subserve social wellbeing now and are likely to do 
so in the future. Similarly with the whole question of 
endowments. ‘What was’ must not blind us to ‘ what 
ought to be,’ though of course the inconvenience of disturb- 
ing customs and expectations, where that is unnecessary, 
has always to be taken into account. The practical reformer 
will move, as far as possible, in the line of least resistance. 
It is a pity when a scientific theory or the spirit of anti- 
quarianism interferes with the removal of mischievous 
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abuses. But they are apt to do so, unless the philosopher is 
at hand to criticise the conceptions which are being used. 

Lastly, let us consider the application of this distinction 
between questions of origin and of validity in the domain of 
Religion. This is an application which we cannot avoid, 
however much we might hesitate about trespassing upon a 
domain that is guarded so jealously by those professionally 
interested. The theory of knowledge obliges us to assume 
the existence of an Eternal Self-consciousness partially 
revealed in ourselves. This, which is the Ideal of Knowledge, 
of Beauty, of Goodness, is the God of Religion. It is not 
asserted that there is an intuitive knowledge of the existence 
of one God. Such an assertion is difficult to maintain in the 
face of what we know of the history of religions. The idea of 
God, as held by the religious thinkers of the highest types of 
religion, is of slow and late growth. The identification of a 
power (or powers) outside us with owr highest ideals of know- 
ledge, of beauty, and of goodness is not dreamt of by the 
primitive savage, just because he has not owr ideals. Nor 
can the idea be completed till these ideals are completed, 7.e., 
the growth of the idea of God, which we may call the revela- 
tion of God, is continuous and is commensurate with human 
progress. The criticism of science must be allowed full 
weight as against the belief that religious truth was conveyed 
by some inexplicable means to certain individuals at a 
definite time, and then handed down like some treasure of 
silver or gold. The prejudice against Biblical Criticism and 
the scientific study of Religions implies that the value of a 
religious idea is altogether derived from the channel through 
which it was first conveyed to mankind—a Prophet, a Saqred 
Book, an infallible Church. But the value of a religious idea 
cannot be dependent upon an external authority of any kind, 
but solely on its own adequacy to express, in a manner fitted 
to appeal at once to the intellect and the emotions, the 
highest possible beliefs of the time. This is implicitly recog- 
nised by Christian apologists, when they appeal to the 
supreme excellence of Christian morality; but what is 
the value of such an appeal if the morality is itself dependent 
for its validity upon the authority of miraculous persons or 
writings? So far as Christianity is a system of spiritual 
doctrines and beliefs about the relation between the soul of 
the individual and the Divine Spirit which is ever operating 
in the Universe, it finds a philosophical counterpart and 
intellectual interpretation in Idealism; but, so far as it is 
represented as necessarily including certain statements about 
alleged matters of fact, Idealism can lend no support to the 
apologist in his controversy with historical critics. 


V.—DISCUSSION. 


ON FEELING AS INDIFFERENCE. 
By W. E. Jonnson. 


In Minp No. 48, pp. 576-578, Prof. Bain wrote a short paper, 
in which he invited discussion on his well-known view that 
‘‘under the genus Feeling should be included indifferent, as well 
as pleasurable and painful, states of consciousness’’. The general 
position, which he once more enforces in this paper, seems to me 
true and important ; but the phraseology which he (in common 
with many other psychologists) employs is, I think, unfortunate. 
The writer who has explicitly drawn attention to the mischief 
involved is Dr. J. Ward. Perhaps the most forcible way of 
indicating it is to make a fictitious supposition with respect 
to the history of Physical Science. e may suppose that 
in old times physicists introduced the science in some such terms 
as these: Material bodies ‘naturally divide themselves into three 
categories or primary genera ;—those which have weight—those 
which have size—those which have shape’. We may suppose, 
again, that further reflection led to the observation that these 
three things—weight,size and shape—were often‘closely connected,’ 
and that ‘it was seldom that body operated exclusively in any 
one of these three modes’. And, lastly, we may suppose that in 
consequence of this discovery some able physicist proposed to put 
an end to all confusion on the matter by pointing out that ‘the 
division must be considered to have been made according to the 
most prominent feature or aspect of bodies’; and that ‘though we 
could not find any material body which was all weight, or all 
shape, or all size, yet it rarely happened that two of these 
aspects were so nearly equal in their prominence as_ to 
occasion any difficulty in referring a body to one or other 
of these three classes’. And so this able physicist, we may 
suppose, succeeded in supporting and maintaining the original 
classification. Now a case precisely similar to this has actually 
occurred in the science of Psychology. I have in the above 
simply quoted, mutatis mutandis, the words used by Hamilton, 
Prof. Bain and Mr. Sully, in their treatment of the classifi- 
cation of states of mind. Yet is it not as obvious that Feeling, 
Knowing and Action of some kind are related constituents of any 
and every ‘state of mind’ as that shape, size and weight are 
related modes of any and every ‘material body’? As Dr. Ward 
says (Encyc. Brit. xx. 44), “Classification seems, in fact, to be 
here out of place. . . . Analysis leads us to recognise three 
distinct and irreducible facts . . . as together, in a certain 
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connexion, constituting one concrete state of mind or psychosis’’. 
And this conclusion must be accepted as obvious quite indepen- 
dently of the particular characteristics and modes of definition of 
the constituents to which our analysis may lead. 

In spite of this Prof. Bain still speaks, e.g., as follows: ‘It will 
probably be allowed that these states bape certain sensations] are 
very often quite indifferent as regards pleasure and pain... . 
Considering their intellectual significance we might refuse to class 
them with pleasures and pains under the genus Feeling, and 
might insist on placing them in the sphere of the Intellect.” But 
we are treating a sensation with reference to its feeling-character 
as certainly when we say that its feeling-degree is zero, as when 
we say that its feeling-degree is positive or negative. A thing 
possesses temperature when it is neither hot nor cold as certainly as 
when it is one or the other. In the above is involved a confusion 
between a very necessary and desirable division of the subject- 
matter of Psychology and a classification of the states of mind. 
The material sciences are conveniently divided into such branches 
as Geometry, Heat, Light, &c.: but this does not imply that 
material things may be classified as having size, temperature or 
colour. Similarly Psychology may well treat of Feeling, Knowing 
and Willing to a great extent separately, but ‘ states of mind’ can- 
not be classified into Feelings, Cognitions and Volitions. 

Then again Prof. Bain says: “I must make an important 
admission as to the frequently mixed character of states of excite- 
ment”. This is very much as if a musician, who was maintain- 
ing against an unmusical opponent that differences of timbre as 
well as differences of pitch existed in musical notes, should begin 
by the ‘important admission’ that timbre and pitch were often 
mixed in the same note. Such an admission would be no admis- 
sion at all. Yet after all, my objection is only directed to the 
phraseology employed. For Prof. Bain almost exactly hits the 
point when he goes on to say: “Is the degree of conscious 
pleasure or pain necessarily and always equal to the degree of the 
excitement?’’ The musician would attempt to prove his point 
by producing from different instruments two notes of the same 
pitch, and so appeal to the auditory consciousness of his 
opponent. So in the case before us. Can we produce in- 
stances of states of mind which may be considered as equally 
pleasurable or painful, but which have a different degree 
of excitement? Prof. Bain’s instances seem to determine 
this point in the affirmative. Or consider, for instance, the 
excitement of anticipation experienced while awaiting the 
result, e.g., of some election or examination-list, in the issue of 
which we are strongly interested. The measure of the excite- 
ment is no measure of the pleasurableness or painfulness of the 
state of anticipation. For we should often readily admit that we 
were highly excited when we could hardly even determine 
whether our feeling was pleasurable or painful. 
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These statements are hardly likely to be contradicted. But 
they do not touch the point whether or not differences in degree 
of excitement should be regarded as variations in Feeling. The 
question is this: Is Feeling a function of one variable—a linear 
continuum ; or a function of two variables—a superficial con- 
tinuum? Are pleasure and pain so entirely sui generis that we 
ought to place them in a class by themselves called Feeling? In 
order to avoid the appearance of a mere dispute about words, let 
me put the question as follows :—Can we properly give to the 
term Feeling such a definition that, while pleasure and pain are 
excluded from its connotation, everything except pleasure and pain 
is excluded from its denotation ? 

In distinguishing Feeling from other constituents of mind, 
attention is generally drawn to three main characteristics : (1) 
Subjectivity, (2) Passivity, (3) Relation to Will. I will consider 
each of these in order. 

(1) Pleasure and Pain have generally been regarded as, 
in a peculiar sense, subjective. Of course in this connexion 
the word subjective requires further analysis. We find it 
urged, then, that (a) pleasure and pain do not enter as constitu- 
ents into our ideas of material things ; (b) they do not enter into 
relations of associution with presentations; (c) they attach to the 
subject—or to relations of interaction amongst a mass of presenta- 
tions—rather than to separate elements in presentation. Now it 
would seem that Excitement also possesses these three charac- 
teristics—perhaps even more indubitably than Pleasure and Pain. 
The relations of Pleasure and Pain to Excitement are apparently 
somewhat analogous to the relations of colours to the neutral 
colour—white. For very intense (so called mental) Pleasure or 
Pain tends to lose its specific character and to become indistin- 
guishable from a state of neutral Excitement. So, again, we may 
speak of perfectly ‘ saturated’ conditions of Pleasure or Pain, 
which are as free as possible from all excitement: ¢.g., the pleasure 
of going to sleep, and the pain of despair. We might even venture 
to urge that Pleasure and Pain are in a sense complementary : for 
when a source of pleasure and a source of pain act upon us with 
about equal intensity, we often have a condition approaching as 
nearly as possible to a state of neutral excitement. We may 
observe this in the exercise of sympathetic pity and (perhaps more 
clearly) in rage, where hatred is mingled with the sense of power. 
Such combinations of pleasure and pain are not algebraic com- 
pounds of +and—, giving mere zero. It should be added, how- 
ever, that this mode of fusion only takes place when the pleasure 
and pain (of course felt by the same person) are directed towards 
the same object. The pleasure of music and the pain of tooth- 
ache would not fuse; but would lie together in consciousness, 
while attention might be alternately directed to the two sources 
of feeling. This difference is obviously analogous to that between 
the fusion of colours on the same retinal points and their non- 
fusion on different retinal points. 
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(2) But Pleasure and Pain are not only subjective, they are also 
said to be passive states : in this they differ from Attention, which 
is active. That Excitement is intimately connected—both 
causally and consequentially—with attention, there can be no 
doubt. But the same may be said of Pleasure and Pain. If 
pleasure is the accompaniment (effect) of the “effective exercise 
of attention”’ (see Dr. Ward’s article in Encyc. Brit., xx. 71) and 
pain of the “ineffective exercise of attention,” excitement of a high 
degree seems often to be the accompaniment (cause or effect) of a 
rapid alternation of attention, which is such as not to produce 
either much pain or much pleasure. In as far as such states of 
excitement are dependent on a phase of attention—but surely 
distinguishable from attention—they seem to be purely passive 
phases on a level with pleasure and pain, But in as far as states of 
excitement seem to determine changes of attention, they still fulfil 
one of the functions of pleasure and pain. 

(3) This leads us to the relation of Feeling to action. Pleasure 
and Pain are regarded by a school of psychologists as the sole 
determinants of all that may be called psychical action. But 
Excitement may also determine many actions which would 
not usually be regarded as irrational, though verging more 
or less on the irrational. Such excitement is often: colour- 
less as regards pleasure and pain, while, again, the . action 
is pursued independently of pleasures or pains to be gained 
or averted. Hence, still maintaining that psychical action is 
always determined by Feeling, we ought under variations of 
Feeling to include differences in degree of Excitement as well as of 
Pleasure and Pain. 

Whether, then, we consider the subjectivity of Feeling, or its 
dependence on presentation and on attention, or its influence on 
action, we are led to the conclusion that Feeling is a constituent 
of consciousness varying not only in the positive and negative 
direction, viz., as more or less Pleasure or Pain, but also in a 
direction, not wholly independent of the other, viz., as more or less 
of Excitement. 


MILL’S NATURAL KINDS- 
By F. and C. L. Franxuin, Baltimore, U.S.A. 


The doctrine of Kinds, as laid down by Mill, does not seem to 
be tenable ; but although there be no such radical and ineffaceable 
distinction in favour of certain classes as is conveyed by the word 
Kind, and by Mill’s explanation of it, yet there is, we think, a real 
difference between such classes and mere arbitrary classes; and 
the nature of that difference may be stated very nearly as Mill 
stated it. In point of fact there are, for all purposes of practice, 
classes which possess that salient peculiarity upon which Mill 
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lays chief stress in characterising Natural Kinds, viz. that the 
possession of a few qualities ensures the possession of others 
which do not follow logically, nor, as far as we know, physically, 
from the first. It is not merely that in regard to a horse, or a 
bit of sulphur, ‘many general assertions are possible,” as Mr. 
Towry (see Minp No. 47, pp. 434 ff.) says; but that a few asser- 
tions are sufficient to mark off the class of which these many 
assertions are true; while in regard to classes defined by an 
arbitrary choice of qualities, no general assertions are possible 
except those which follow from the definition. Yet, says Mr. 
Towry, ‘‘ the one class is no whit less a merely intellectual creation 
than the other”. That it is an intellectual creation, and not a 
group absolutely insulated in nature by impassable chasms, we 
admit; but that it is a merely intellectual creation, in the sense 
in which an arbitrary class is such, seems impossible. 

The true view of the case seems to us to flow from the general 
doctrine of Causation. When one event invariably accompanies 
another event, we consider them to be connected through causa- 
tion; i.e., either as cause and effect or as effects of a common 
cause. In like manner, if all objects which possess the attributes 
a and } are found in nature to possess a number of other attributes 
in common, we cannot believe that this is a mere coincidence; 
we are forced to conclude either that the given attributes are 
accompanied by the others in virtue of a general law of causation, 
or that the objects have a certain community of origin. 

Thus it seems to us that the fault in Mill’s discussion was not 
that he made a distinction where none exists, but that he regarded 
the distinction as an ultimate fact, instead of a thing to be 
explained. The very terms, however, in which he drew the 
distinction point to the mode in which it may be explained ; 
though, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the explana- 
tion, while it explains the chief distinction, explains away much 
that Mill laid down concerning it. When acertain set of qualities 
entails the presence of others, and the supposition cannot be 
entertained that there is a causal connexion of a general nature 
between them, the conclusion is inevitable, as we have said, 
that there is a certain community of origin among the objects 
possessing that set of qualities. The phrase in italics is 
designedly vague; for we never refer things to an absolute 
origin. Accordingly, the classes which are in some sense entitled 
to the name of Kinds, inasmuch as the objects composing them 
are really connected in nature by so genuine a bond as that of 
community of origin, are nevertheless loosely defined, and may 
narrow or widen, or be lost entirely, according to the direction 
and extent of the lines along which their origin may be imagined 
to betraced. While, however, this does away with the mysterious 
and impassable chasm between Natural Kinds, it does not 
seriously impair that other character—perhaps too strongly 
insisted upon by Mill—of the indefiniteness of the number of 
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common attributes; for, if we regard the invariable concomitance 
of certain qualities with certain other marks as proof of a common 
origin in the objects possessing those marks, there is no reason 
for setting any limit to the number of ways in which that com- 
mon origin will be betrayed. 

It is not meant to be implied in the foregoing, that in the case 
of all ‘‘ Natural Kinds” community of origin has been the actual 
ground of classification, or even a subsequently found character. 
To take what seems, in some respects, the simplest possible 
instance, the chemical elements, there is not, within the present 
writers’ knowledge, any external evidence that all the sodium, for 
example, in the universe was derived from a common stock ; but 
it seems highly probable that either this is the case -or else that 
all the properties of sodium are deducible by general laws from a 
few of them. In other words, the fact that all portions of matter 
which possess a few of the properties of sodium do actually 
possess all the other properties of sodium forces upon us the con- 
viction that either the qualities or the objects have a real con- 
nexion with each other. If the former is the case, the properties of 
sodium are deductions from its molecular constitution; if the 
latter, then sodium is in a very valid sense a Natural Kind—some- 
thing very different from an arbitrary and “ merely intellectual” 
class: and this, whether one agrees or does not agree with the 
present writers in regarding the connexion between the objects 
to reside in a certain community of origin. In the case of the 
animals forming a species, it would be preposterous to suppose 
that all the common qualities might be explained deductively 
from afew of them. These, then, form a Natural Kind, in the sense 
in which we have used the term ; and, in this case, community of 
origin has been sufficiently shown to be the true ground of the 
classification. It is a matter of course that such classes are not 
more but less rigidly marked off than arbitrary classes. The 
quality of “naturalness” is attributed to them, not in virtue of 
their boundaries being clearly marked out by nature, but because, 
however indistinct the actual boundary may turn out to be, the 
principle on which it is drawn points to a natural and not a 
merely intellectual connexion among the objects it includes. 


THE AIM OF INDUCTIVE REASONING. 


By Joseru Sotomon. 


Inductive Logic seems to me to be in a state of some confusion 
at the present time. There is not perhaps much to be added in 
the way of statement or elucidation to the general description of 
the processes by which natural truths, other than mere facts of 
observation, are attained to; but there seems still to be much 
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indistinctness in the logician’s conceptions of the nature of the 
truths the men of science aim at discovering. The current 
description is that science aims at the discovery of Causes. Why 
I consider this description unsatisfactory, and what I desire to 
replace it by, I will shortly endeavour to show. 

Cause is commonly understood to be prior to effect ; the popular 
name of a well-known fallacy (‘ Post hoc, ergo propter hoc’) reminds 
us of our common tendency to treat the earlier of two incidents 
affecting the same material as the cause of the later. Recent dis- 
cussion of this assumed priority of cause to effect has elicited 
many true ideas, but has also tended to produce some degree of 
mental unsettlement. It is allowed we can constantly point to 
incidents without which later incidents would not have occurred; 
but we are reminded that much else also has to occur before the 
later incident is matured, that the striking earlier incident which 
we called the ‘cause’ is but a co-operating factor towards the 
evolution of the effect and would be better described as a ‘con- 
dition,’ to which other conditions must add themselves. But 
when all these conditions are once simultaneously realised, is not 
the result also realised coincidently with them? So that it would 
seem that the only true ‘cause,’ the ‘ assemblage of conditions,’ 
was not prior to the effect but contemporaneous with it: and indeed, 
once this idea is broached, it seems to fall in with, and be a 
necessary corollary to, our idea of Cause; for how can a cause 
which does not produce its effect be called the cause of that effect 
at all? But if again the idea in question be adopted, what 
becomes of the current conception that a cause is prior to its 
effect, or of the scholastic transmutation of this, that the relation 
of cause and effect is nothing but a relation of invariable antece- 
dence and sequence ? 

The drift of the above remarks is that it would seem more 
correct to describe science as the ascertainment of invariable 
coincidences than as the ascertainment of invariable sequences. 
But before saying more to justify this point of view, I wish to call 
attention to a class of discovered scientific truths which it seems 
still more difficult to range under the head of invariable sequences 
or even to describe as laws of causation at all. 

When we say that the detached apple falls to the ground 
because the earth attracts it or that the heavenly bodies pursue 
their orbits because they attract one another, no one doubts that 
we here state a most profound and important discovery of the 
human intellect; vulgarly it is even supposed that we have 
attained in this case pre-eminently to the discovery of a cause, of 
an efficient cause, that actually brings about its own result (like 
the prophecies of Curran’s criminal, who himself took in hand 
their execution) and is not merely followed by it (like the 
prophecies of other men). Science, however, deprecates any such 
conception as anthropomorphic or worse than anthropomorphic, 
as intending to attribute to the sun or earth the action of a man 
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and in effect attributing to them something quite impossible to 
man, namely, mechanical action at a distance. We have then to 
say that, in assigning the attraction of the earth as the cause of 
the fall of the apple, we are not merely restating the phenomenon 
itself, but giving in our restatement a general view of it, a view of 
it applicable to a vast variety of phenomena superficially quite dis- 
similar to it, to which it is thus for the first time, and most use- 
fully, assimilated. We have found a Law of Nature, the attraction 
of all bodies to one another, but a law of which the phenomena 
in question are not effects but exemplifications. I want now to 
ask, Would it not be best to say that all discoveries of this class 
are discoveries of Laws of Nature, the character of which is, that 
they are endlessly and in endless forms exemplified in incidents ? 
Thus the functions of scientific discovery appear to be (1) pre- 
eminently generalisation, by which I understand the grouping of 
one sort of phenomenon with phenomena of (apparently) other 
sorts by the hypothetical or experimental detection of a common 
principle in them ; (2) the ascertaining of invariable coincidences, 
e.g., the occurrence of the electric spark, of explosion, &c., upon 
the assemblage of certain conditions. I say ‘pre-eminently 
generalisation,’ because the idea of generalisation must be the 
guide and inspirer even of efforts at discovery made in direction (2). 
And of course by generalisation I mean (as in fact I have already 
tried to state) something more than the bare assertion that what 
has happened now will always happen. It is matter of course, it 
is the postulate of all study of nature whatever, that what has 
happened now will always happen ; whether the date be 1887 or 
2887, what does that matter? No doubt, our experience often 
misleads us ; no doubt, our memoranda of the past often lead us 
to expect something that does not happen: but that can only be 
from inaccuracy or incompleteness in those memoranda. We 
think we have reported accurately, we think we have reported 
fully what has happened, and we have not done so. If nature 
is uniform, if nature can be studied, then one instance is as good 
a proof as a thousand of the detailed phenomenon exhibited in 
that instance; and if we endeavour precisely to repeat the 
instance—as men of science constantly (one sometimes thinks 
needlessly) do—it is because of their diffidence as to the accuracy 
of their own narrative of what has occurred, especially when the 
inatter to be observed is minute, subtle and easily misread, There- 
fore even in seeking new coincidences the student of nature always 
does so with the hope of establishing something wider and more 
general than the mere phenomenon he has observed or produced, 
even though that be in itself startling and unexpected. He seeks, 
we say, to discover its ‘ cause’; in fact he is trying to discover some 
wider coincidence, one less burdened with detail, of which the one 
before him may be regarded as an example, but of which there 
may be other examples lying perhaps in fields apparently widely 
separated from the present one. 
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It thus appears that if—as we, no doubt, commonly say—it is 
tke function of inductive reasoning to discover ‘ causes,’ the word 
‘cause’ is here used in asense widely different from the common 
one, even when that common one is refined and subtilised by 
being explained as ‘assemblage of conditions’. There can be no 
doubt it is the function of science both to discover ‘ causes ’—in 
the sense in which we have last used the word—and to discover 
‘assemblages of conditions’ under which some new state or 
phenomenon is realised. I would suggest that the word ‘ cause’ 
be used for neither of these objects of scientific discovery. The 
first kind of ‘cause’ we might call ‘reason’ or ‘principle,’ and 
say it is one function of science to discover the ‘ reasons’ or 
‘ principles’ of phenomena: for the second kind of ‘cause’ we 
might keep the name ‘ assemblage of conditions,’ and say that it 
is another function of science to discover such ‘ assemblages of 
conditions,’ or—to use language previously employed—to discover 
natural or invariable ‘ coincidences ’. 

I have no such foolish wish as the desire to banish the word 
‘cause’ from language altogether, though others have entertained 
that aspiration. My point is, that it isa word not for scientific but 
for practical use. The popular instinct seems to me most right in 
clinging to the idea that the cause is prior to the effect, most 
right in resisting, as bewildering and unsettling, the logician’s 
theory that cause, when fully scrutinised, is coincident and con- 
temporaneous with effect. For practical purposes the time- 
element is everything. We do not desire to state scientific ‘ coin- 
cidences ’ ; we do not desire to state with scientific precision what 
must happen under certain circumstances. We desire to infer the 
future from the present—in particular to infer our own individual 
future from our present circumstances, and especially from our 
present actions. It is not less serviceable to point out that a 
certain explosion was ‘caused’ by a servant entering a gas-laden 
room with a candle; though science on the one hand would not 
stoop to particularise such a detail as the candle but would speak 
generally of ‘ flame,’ and on the other hand would seek to register 
with a precision we do not aim at the whole set of circumstances 
with which an explosion is necessarily coincident, or to which it 
is necessarily annexed. We may serviceably warn a child against 
over-eating to-day because such over-eating will ‘ cause’ indiges- 
tion to-morrow, without any theory as to the kind of physical dis- 
tress of which indigestion is an expression, and without any kind of 
theory as to the connexion between such distress and overloading 
the stomach. Therefore, to us in the practical management of 
our lives, knowledge of ‘ causes,’ in the old popular sense of 
‘ cause,’ is most important, and we may fairly, because serviceably, 
speak of that which was done in the morning as the ‘ cause’ of 
that which happened in the evening. The man of science should 
not. What we call the ‘cause’ of the later incident is to him at 
once too full and not full enough: not full enough, because he 
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knows what a string of later circumstances and states must be 
added before the effect is realised—a string not complete till the 
effect is realised ; too full, because to the man of science with his 
desire for the broadest, most general, most widely-applicable 
modes of expression, our minute recital is needlessly and un- 
bearably involved in detail. 

The conclusion is—let us keep the word ‘ Cause’ for the use of 
practical, every-day life, and let the function of inductive science 
be described as has been suggested above. 


ETHICS AND THE IDEAL. 
By Rev. W. L. Davinson. 


Ethics, taken in its proper signification, includes two things. 
On the one hand, it consists of an investigation into the nature 
and constitution of human character; and, on the other hand, it 
is concerned with the formulating and enunciating of rules for 
human conduct. In the first case, it is theoretical ethics; in the 
second, practical. The practical is necessarily dependent on the 
theoretical; for, in order to be a sure and trustworthy guide to 
conduct, ere ever it can lawfully claim the authority of a coun- 
sellor and help to man, Ethics must repose on a well-considered 
analysis and investigation of man’s mental and moral nature, as 
well as of his social conditions. It is, therefore, in the closest 
manner allied with psychology and with sociology; and the 
methods of these two sciences are precisely those that stand us 
in good stead here. 

As compared with allied sciences, however, Ethics has a com- 
plication peculiar to itself. It deals essentially with the ‘ought’ 
as distinguished from the ‘is’; it is the science of human 
character and human conduct as they should be, and not simply as 
we actually find them. Nevertheless, as the ideal, in order to 
be of any true value, must be founded on the real, the starting- 
point for all ethical speculation must be human nature as it falls 
actually within our ken. We must analyse and study the ‘is’ 
before we can safely proceed to the ‘ought to be’; and, how- 
ever far forward our ideality may carry us, it must both begin 
from and return again to actual experience. The word ‘ ideality,’ 
however, is here somewhat ambiguous. It may refer simply to 
an idea present in the mind, and not embodied in actuality; or 
it may signify a highest or best conceivable state of things, partly 
indeed realised but ‘the full realisation of which is still future. 
It is in the second sense that the word is here employed; and, 
though this sense includes the other, it goes considerably 
beyond it. An ideal is also an idea, though an idea need not by 
any means be an ideal. 
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The full definition of the science, therefore, will be: Ethics— 
the science of human character and human conduct as they ought 
to be, founded on the knowledge of what human character and 
human conduct have been and ure. Or, in order to bring out the 
ideality more clearly: Ethics—the science of the ideal, with a view 
to conduct. 

Now, objection to a science of the ideal may be taken on two 
different grounds; and, as each meets us in philosophy sanctioned 
by great names, it may be well to consider both for a moment. 
It may be objected that there cannot be a science of the ideal 
because there is no valid distinction between the ideal and the 
real; or it may be objected that there cannot be a science of the 
ideal because, although there is a valid distinction between the 
ideal and the real, the ideal is unknown and therefore un- 
definable, 

(1) The first of these objections is Ferrier’s. In a note in the 
second volume of the Remains, he puts it very pointedly thus: 


“Sir James Mackintosh and others have attempted to establish a 
distinction between ‘mental’ and ‘moral’ science, founded on an alleged 
difference between fact and duty. They state, it is the office of the 
former science to teach us what 7s (quid est), and that it is the office of 
the latter to teach us what ought to be (quid oportet). But this discrimi- 
nation vanishes into nought upon the slightest reflection; it either in- 
cessantly confounds and obliterates itself, or else it renders moral science 
an unreal and nugatory pursuit. For, let us ask, does the quid oportet 
ever become the quid est ? does what ought to be ever pass into what 1s, or, 
in other words, is duty ever realised as fact? If it is, then the dis- 
tinction is at an end. The oportet has taken upon itself the character of 
the est. Duty, in becoming practical, has become a fact. It no longer 
merely points out something which ought to be, it also embodies some- 
thing which zs. And thus it is transformed into the very other member of 
the discrimination from which it was originally contradistinguished ; and 
thus the distinction is rendered utterly void; while ‘mental’ and ‘ moral’ 
science, if one must affix these epithets to philosophy, lapse into one. 
On the other hand, does the’ quid oportet never, in any degree, become 
the guid est, does duty never pass into fact? Then is the science of 
morals a visionary, a baseless and an aimless science, a mere querulous 
hankering after what can never be. In this case, there is plainly no 
real or substantial science, except the science of facts, the science which 
teaches us the quid est. To talk now of a science of the quid oportet, 
would be to make use of unmeaning words.” 


To this it may be answered: (a) That there are a great many 
mental phenomena that bear no moral implications whatever ; 
they are simply facts of consciousness, and therefore may very 
well be separated from those other facts of consciousness that do 
have a moral implication. Thus, on tasting sugar, I experience 
the pleasant sensation of sweetness. This sensation is a simple 
psychical fact without ethical significance ; and there is no sense 
in classing it along with compunction or remorse, in which the 
ethical significance is everything. (b) We may very well grant 
that, to a certain extent, the ‘is’ and the ‘ ought’ are identical, 
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and yet not be driven to Ferrier’s conclusion. For, unquestion- 
ably, there is much in human character and human conduct that 
‘is’ as it ‘ought to be’. But the peculiarity of the case is, that, 
even when the two are identified, the ‘is’ will not let us rest in 
itself but urges us on to the conception of the ‘ought,’ and forces 
us (as it were) to give the fact an ethical interpretation. (c) 
Human character and human conduct, as actual fact, have much 
in them that ought not to be. They fall short of an ideal standard, 
and are thereby differentiated from contiguous or allied pheno- 
mena. (d) We know, because we have seen it—it is deter- 
mined by a wide induction of particulars—that the ethical ideal 
does influence mankind; and when we ask the reason how it comes 
to influence mankind, we find that reason to be, because it is 
adapted to man’s better nature and higher aspirations and be- 
cause it is believed to be ultimately realisable by him. And the 
ground of this belief in its ultimate realisation is an unquestioned 
fact of experience—viz., that man has power, within limits, of 
working out his ideals—of working towards them or of bringing 
them to pass. Although conditioned by his environment, he can, 
so far, change or transform his environment—he has a certain 
ability of moulding or bending circumstances to his will; and this 
ability is what renders Ethics -possible, and answers objections 
against its ideality. 

Put shortly, then, Ferrier’s fallacy lies in an equivocal use of 
the word ‘reality’ or ‘fact’. A thing actually experienced is a 
fact, and a thing merely anticipated may be denominated a fact 
also. But the second is not a fact in the same sense of the word 
as the first is, although it may by-and-by become an actuality in 
that sense of the term too. So the ‘is’ and the ‘ ought’ may 
both be designated facts ; but while ideality is of the essence of 
the latter, it does not necessarily enter into the former. The 
‘ought’ appeals to man’s endeavours and aspirations; the ‘is’ 
has reference to his acquisitions and attainments. 

(2) The second objection takes a somewhat different form. 
‘Granted,’ it may be said, ‘that the ideal of Ethics has existence ; 
still Ethics cannot be a science, because this ideal cannot be 
defined.’ And if we ask, further, why this ideal cannot be defined, 
we receive for answer, ‘ Because it is only in process of realisation’. 

Now is this a valid objection? I think not. For, obviously, it 
overlooks the fact that Ethics rests on a basis of experience, and 
that it is quite possible to gauge tendencies and to interpret them 
correctly. Shall a knowledge of the hyperbola be denied us 
because the asymptote is ever approaching that curve but never 
reaches it? On the contrary, the very circumstance that you can 
lay down the doctrine of the asymptote proves you to have a 
knowledge of the hyperbola; and the very circumstance that 
there is such a thing as improvement in human character implies 
that you have a knowledge of that something in whose direction 
the improvement takes place. Indeed, the very word ‘ ideal’ 
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has no meaning unless on the supposition of a higher and lower, 
a better and worse ; and from higher we pass to highest and from 
better to best. It is fallacious to try to shut us up between two 
alternatives, as though these exhausted the possibilities ; and it is 
misleading in the extreme to make a total break between the 
realised as the known and the unrealised as the unknown. The 
unrealised is not the unknown, unless it be of a kind in every way 
different from the realised and known. It is equally the known 
if it proceed upon the lines of the realised; and, so long as we 
examine human nature and generalise upon the knowledge thence 
derived, we are on sure ground and may legitimately claim for 
our procedure the character of being scientific. 

This point, amid much that is admirable, has been somewhat 
obscured, and needlessly so, I think, by Green in his Prolegomena 
to Ethics. Strong in the opinion that the idea of a better implies 
a best, he nevertheless, when treating of the formal character of 
the moral ideal, so emphasises the unknown character of this 
‘best’ as almost to reduce its value to zero. Here is what he says : 

‘** Man can never give a sufficient account of what his unconditional 

good is, because he cannot know what his capabilities are till they are 
realised. This is the explanation of the infirmity that has always been 
found to attach to attempted definitions of the moral ideal. They are 
always open to the charge that there is employed in the definition, 
openly or disguisedly, the very notion which profession is made of 
defining.” 
If this were so, in all the rigour of the statement, Green’s own 
ethical teaching would certainly not be what it is, and would not 
have that stimulating power which it unquestionably possesses. 
But this is not so in all the rigour of statement, nor does Green in 
other parts of his work conceive it so, for man can know what his 
capabilities are before they are realised; and it is precisely this 
knowledge that ethical introspection, examination of a man’s 
own conduct, careful scrutiny of the conduct of others (as revealed 
personally to ourselves or as declared to us in history), study of 
social usages, institutions and the like, are competent to give. 
In a very real sense, the limits of man’s faculties are given in a 
knowledge of their nature, taken in connexion with a knowledge 
of their environment ; and we can as surely tell the end towards 
which righteousness is tending, and the lines on which it must 
work, as the astronomer can tell the future of a heavenly body, 
or the naturalist the character of an extinct animal from the 
print of its cleft foot. We have here, as Cuvier would say, “a 
surer mark than all those of Zadig’”’. Dr. Martineau has put it 
better : 

“The possible also 7s, whether it happens or not; and its categories, 
of the right, the beautiful, the necessarily true, may have their contents 
defined and held ready for realisation, whatever centuries lapse ere they 
appear.” 


In like manner, I cannot admit the implication in what Green 
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says of hedonism in this connexion. He says (continuing the 
preceding passage) : 

“Tt is one of the attractions of hedonistic utilitarianism that it seems 
to avoid this logical embarrassment. If we say that the unconditional 
good is pleasure, and that the good will is that which in its effects turns 
out to produce most pleasure on the whole, we are certainly not charge- 
able with assuming in either definition the idea to be defined. We are 
not at once explaining the unconditional good by reference to the good 
will, and the good will by reference to the unconditional good.” 


But has hedonistic utilitarianism here any advantage? or does it 
not rather stand on precisely the same footing, in this respect, as 
every other theory of the moral ideal? Surely the hedonist’s 
ideal is as much an ideal (not more so, not less so) as the ideal of 
any other moralist. It is in part realised, and in part unrealised ; 
and from the part that is realised is inferred the nature and 
possibility of the part that is unrealised. 

The characteristic of Ethics, as science of the ideal, may be put 
in a very few words. It is the testimony of experience that men 
do have a conception of the ‘ ought’ as distinct from the ‘is,’ and 
by this conception test their own character and conduct, as well 
as the character and conduct of others. It is, further, the testi- 
mony of experience that this conception of the ‘ought’ emerges 
when the principles of man’s being—the various springs of action 
by which he is moved—are in conflict. Further still, it is testified 
by experience that there is among men the recognition of an ideal 
unattained, yet presumably attainable, in which the ‘ ought’ 
shall rule, in which the elements and principles of man’s nature 
shall all be harmonised, and peace and happiness shall reign 
within. It is these facts that give to Ethics its justification and 
its meaning. It is because of its ideal, proved inductively to be a 
reality, and with a view to stimulating towards its attainment, 
that Ethics has existence ; and it is in the examination, explana- 
tion and interpretation of this ideal that Ethics finds its proper 
function. 


VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Science of Thought. By F. Max Mizuer. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1887. Pp. xxiv., 664. 


It is impossible not to admire the author’s earnestness of pur- 
pose in this book and not to envy him (a little) his sense of 
achievement. The purpose is high. It is nothing less than to 
“place all philosophy on a new basis” (p. 514), by drawing out a 
science of Thought from that science of Language which his own 
labours have done so much to advance. Having helped more 
than most men in tracking out the past history of the words in 
use among Aryan peoples, he is convinced that, ‘‘if we fully under- 
stood the whole growth of every word, philosophy would have 
and could have no longer any secrets ’’—nay, ‘‘ would cease to 
exist” (p. 515). The consummation is not going to be reached 
just at once, but at least the right path is now opened which 
philosophers, even the greatest, have missed before. Let the 
lines he here traces be followed out, and ‘‘ several more genera- 
tions of scholars and philosophers’’ should at last see an end of 
the business. 

This is a specimen of the fine cheery confidence which Prof. 
Miiller is able to maintain throughout the work; but yet he has 
also another mood. Dizi et salvavi meam animam is the exclama- 
tion wrung from him at thought of the degenerate age upon which 
he has fallen with his philosophical plea. _ Indeed, at starting, he 
declares it is only for himself and ‘a few friends,” fellow- 
travellers with him for many years on the same road, that he 
writes at all. So, now and again, it is borne in upon him what 
an arduous and toilsome course that is along which he has to. 
drag the ‘‘ patient reader ”—if (p. 548) perchance he has a reader! 
It is an odd imagination. The age is, of course, not in the least 
degenerate ; and how could he fail to have readers as he wanders. 
with that perfect gaiety of heart from topic to topic, putting his 
whole self into everything he says—and this a self so kindly 
that he can never meet a foe who is not straightway made to 
assume the guise of a friend and ally? He has written the most 
genial and readable of books ; but, certainly, if for ‘‘reader’’ he 
had said reviewer, no pity he had to spare could be too much. 
The discursiveness of the work is something extraordinary, and 
there is toil indeed for one who will try to reckon up its sum. 
Nevertheless, let the trial be made. 

The backbone of the book is to be found in some chapters, 
beginning with ch. v., from p.179. In ch. i. the original start is 
made naturally enough with an analysis of Thought into its 
“Constituent Elements,” but this runs down about p. 30 (not. 
without considerable digression by the way); and the long re- 
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mainder of the chapter, occupied mainly with a general dis- 
cussion of the dependence of Thought upon Language, still more 
the next three chapters, are intended only to clear the way for 
the more serious business begun in ch. v. If the preliminary 
matter—consisting, beyond what has been already mentioned, of 
an argument for the impossibility of supposing the Language of 
Thought in man to be related to or evolved from the inarticulate 
cries of the lower animals—runs to the length of 178 pp., the 
reason is not least because the author has so mnch personal 
reminiscence of past dealings with the subjects to give way to. 
To be sure, there is included in this introductory part of the 
work a chapter “On Kant’s Philosophy ” (pp. 127-51); but neither 
is this without relation to past achievement. At last fairly under 
weigh from ch, v., Prof. Miiller furnishes the complement to his 
initial view of the constituent elements of Thought in an analysis 
of Language—at least Aryan language—down to roots, which for 
the most part prove to be of conceptual import. Ch. vi. (pp. 
256-330) is then devoted to a theory of the origin of Concepts and 
Roots together, which he has been led to form with the help—if 
not under the lead—of his friend Prof. Noiré of Mainz. Next 
follows a long chapter in which an examination (after the old 
Indian grammarians) of Sanskrit roots is found to confirm the 
theory that it was in putting forth repeated actions together that 
men first spoke with mutual intelligence ; yielding as final result 
a scheme of conscious human activities that may be taken to 
represent the idées méres of the Aryan race, or at least of the 
Indian people. All that then seems to Prof. Miiller strictly neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of his purpose of placing philosophy upon 
the new basis is supplied in one other chapter on the ‘‘ Formation 
of Words”’ (pp. 420-518); in which he shows how roots became 
transformed by the “ application of categories,” works out (in 
controversy chiefly with Mill) what he considers a true scheme 
of Logical Terms, and enlarges on the function of Metaphor in 
the development of speech. A farther chapter on ‘‘ Propositions 
and Syllogisms,” thrown in as a superfluity, is in fact no serious 
makeweight; and the long ‘‘ Conclusion” (pp. 548-618) neither 
adds anything new to the argument of the book nor even serves 
to bring threads together, but simply discourses farther on-and-on 
or about-and-about. 

A “Science of Thought” of which these are the stages is pretty 
evidently the work of one who is above all a scholar, and the 
book may more fairly be regarded and judged as the author’s 
latest product in Linguistic than as an essay in Philosophy. 
That, of course, is not at all his own opinion ; for not only is the 
book expressly given out as a philosophical theory of Reason, but 
there is promise of its being followed by a crowning philosophical 
effort, in which, under the name of “ Science of Mythology,” the 
fact of self-consciousness, now simply assumed, will have its full 
mystery probed, and the relation of the Many to the One—the 
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fundamental question of all philosophy—will be determined. 
Nor, certainly, is it now for the first time that our author’s interest 
in philosophy becomes known. A few years ago, it will be re- 
membered, he carried through no less serious a labour than the 
translation of Kant’s chief work (see MIND vii. 277) ; and, already 
some twenty years earlier, the old Lectures on the Science of 
Language showed him alive to questions for which the common 
linguistic inquirer has little care. Indeed, when he now contends 
for a far more intimate relation of Thought and Language than 
he finds to be asserted by the majority of philosophers, he but 
develops an argument conducted on similar lines in the second 
series of Lectures (1864). Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
ambitious purpose now proclaimed, it may appear, upon a short 
review of his main deliverances (taken as far as possible in order), 
that the strenuous worker at Science of Language still advances 
but a little way beyond his old position of philosophical amateur. 

The analysis of Thought proposed in ch. i. (pp. 1-76) fails 
chiefly in not being carried far enough. Prof. Miiller has learned 
from Kant the great lesson that, while sensations come into 
consciousness only as percepts, percepts have definiteness only as 
they are conceptually understood; but the “constituents’’ of 
Thought would seem to need a good deal more particular 
determination for a “science” of it. Though Concepts have 
Names in a special relation with them, this is no sufficient reason 
why the fact should no sooner be noted than all farther analysis 
is forgotten, throughout the body of the chapter, in the ardour of 
proving conception impossible without speech,— until, towards the 
end, some crude metaphysical explanation of Thought is supple- 
mentarily hazarded in terms of “impacts” received by a “self- 
conscious Monon” from “other Mona”. Ch. ii., with ‘‘ Thought 
and Language” for its declared subject, might have seemed the 
natural place for the proof foisted into ch. i., instead of being 
itself allowed to turn into something not at all indicated in the 
titlk—an argument against Darwinism. But, given the author 
his way, with all its sudden breaks and turnings, his constituents 
of thought, as far as made out, call for at least one remark. 
However involved with concepts, surely it is not rightly said, as 
at p. 2 and more expressly at p. 20, that names are a fourth 
element of knowledge, related to concepts as concepts to percepts 
and percepts to sensations. On the one hand, this declaration 
appears to give to the concept an (at least relative) independence 
that can hardly be intended by so absolute a nominalist ; on the 
other, it appears to give to the name the same subjective character 
as belongs to the other elements, thereby robbing it of all its 
psychological efficacy. Generally throughout ch. i. (as elsewhere), 
it must be added, the author has a way of playing fast and loose 
with psychological terms that does not bode well for the “Science” 
he would create. 

The argument for the inseparability of Thought and Language, 
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in which the analysis of thought so soon becomes lost, is urged 
partly in the form of a more extended criticism of the dicta of 
philosophers on the subject than the author had given in the old 
Lectures, partly in the form of express reply to objections made 
against the plea he had there urged. He nowhere appears to 
better advantage in the present book than when so replying. 
The objections that have ever been made against the position 
that, in as far as thought is general (and thought is essentially 
general), it has being in and through some kind of particular 
expression, overt or covert, betray a deficiency of psychological 
insight, and are very effectively met here. Less satisfactory is 
the author’s criticism on the philosophers. It is a kind of criticism 
that could be made of value only by being rendered at once more 
orderly and more extensive. And when in certain thinkers, even 
of nominalist faith, there is noted some failure to recognise, or at 
least declare, the thoroughgoing implication of speech with thought, 
it does not appear to have been sufficiently considered whether 
such declaration, or even recognition, was not beside their philo- 
sophical purpose for the time being. The fact that Kant in parti- 
cular says nothing (except, as has to be confessed, in his Anthro- 
pologie) about speech, and yet accomplishes a philosophical analysis 
of thought, the mere fringe of which (as detached in ch. iii.) is 
ample covering for the author all through his own undertaking, 
might have suggested to him serious doubt whether the psycho- 
logical involution of speaking with thinking—never to be exagge- 
rated in its closeness—has all the philosophical importance here 
claimed for it. 

The other preliminary contention, begun unexpectedly in ch. 
ii., is, after the interpolated view of Kant’s philosophy in ch, iii., 
resumed in ch. iv. under the imposing title of ‘‘ Language the 
Barrier between Man and Beast”. Prof. Miiller is of opinion 
that he cannot safely pass to the study of human speech as it is 
expressive of thought unless he first proves that language in man 
has nothing in common with the cry of the brute; and this, he 
imagines, can be done only by the overthrow of Darwin’s doctrine 
of the descent of man from non-human ancestors. Not that, in 
his own view, man is not also animal, subject to all the conditions 
(properly understood) of evolution. He has no doubt that there 
was a time when man, approximately in present form, did not 
yet speak, as there was a still earlier time during which an in- 
definite series of previous stages were being passed through 
before the recognised human form was reached ; still, in whatever 
lower guise and while not yet speaking, the man-to-be was the 
only animal destined to speak (and think), And as no animal off 
the particular line of human development—descended, that is, 
from any other primitive germ than the one appointed to grow into 
speaking man—can ever become man, so it is vain, with Darwin 
and others, to look for the origin or explanation of speech in any 
sounds that brutes can utter. Such, as well as can be gathered 
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from a discourse that more than rambles and that bristles in 
detail with points of questionable statement (here perforce left 
aside), is the heart of his contention. The obvious reflection upon 
it, as it stands, is that it appears to remain beset with all the 
difficulties it aims at avoiding. If ‘man’ not yet speaking, in 
whatever earlier form, was to all intents and purposes, or at any 
rate in effect, an animal like others, then at least one kind of 
animal could acquire the speech it had not, and its speech when 
acquired cannot be supposed unrelated to whatever simpler means 
of expression it had before it could speak. Doubtless, human 
speech is the outcome of no animal sounds (in apes or other 
creatures) of which we have present experience, so that, but in 
the way of illustration of that which went before speech (proper) 
in evolving man, such sounds are not to be drawn into account ; 
but, if it must have had an origin which, though other, was still 
animal, then to talk of ‘‘ barrier between man and beast’’ is mere 
rhetoric. Or, if the stress of the contention is meant to lie in a 
difference between feeling which brute cries express and thought 
which can only be spoken, this makes thought the true barrier ; 
but the question then arises whether thought is so far removed 
from any kind of animal apprehension that it must have one 
particular line of organic evolution appointed for it from the first ; 
and, even if this could be proved, the difficulty recurs that the 
line is after all a line of animals, thoughtless like any other till 
thought starts out at last within it. We shall see, too, before 
long that the author is by no means so sure that there was 
nothing that could be called speech in man before man thought- 
in-speech ; forgetting, apparently, how fixed and fast was the 
“barrier”? he had sought to raise for behoof of human reason. 
But what has rather to be said of the long argumentation with 
Darwin or the Darwinians is that it appears to be so much waste, 
thrust in where it is here. Let it be granted that it is only as 
man thinks that he (properly) speaks and that in man himself, as 
in “the beast,’ vocal expression of mere feeling is not speech 
proper. It is an important question, for anthropologist or 
psychologist, when and how men came so to think-and-speak,— 
unless we suppose (as the author emphatically does not) that they 
thought-and-spoke always; but its settlement need in no way 
interfere with any conclusions to be drawn as to the constitution 
of man’s thought from his actual speech. If such a “ Science of 
Thought ” was the author’s real aim, one does not see what occa- 
sion there was for him to take all that trouble about his “rear ”’ 
(p. 180). Less haste to be done with the analysis of Thought 
undertaken at the beginning would seem to have been more to 
the purpose. Be that as it may, however, let us now follow 
him as, with mind relieved from all backward fear he, in ch. v., 
buckles to—or resumes—his appointed task. 

“The Constituent Elements of Language,” which it here becomes 
his first business to discover, are not made out in any systematic 
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fashion. Some representative specimens of Roots are obtained 
by comparison of other Aryan tongues with Sanskrit, which 
displays the common radical elements with greatest evidence : 
for the rest, he is content to fight over again, in episodic fashion, 
the old battle with ‘bow-wow’-ists and ‘pooh-pooh’-ists. But, 
towards the end of the chapter, he passes into a line of exposition 
(or remark) that has more significance, in respect at least of the 
admissions it involves. (1) He had formerly supposed that 
simpler roots are the more primitive, but is now convinced 
that ‘‘to postulate in the beginning simple roots with the most 
general meanings as previous to complex roots with more 
special meanings would be the same mistake in linguistic 
history as in natural history to claim for the genus a priority 
before the species, or for the species before the individual” 
(p. 220). Without pausing to remark upon the force or aptness 
of his simile (more especially as coming from one who argues 
about “ species’’ as he does in ch. ii.), there is here a remarkable 
approach by an adherent of the school of Bopp to the position of 
later inquirers who do not find that the problem of language is to 
be solved in accordance with any single principle of logical 
development. (2) An equally or still more remarkable allowance 
appears in the declaration that, while two classes of roots are to 
be signalised, predicative and demonstrative, the demonstrative 
“in their primitive form and intention are addressed to the 
senses rather than the intellect” (p. 221); and that, though it 
would simplify the problem of language to suppose, with Bopp 
and his school, that all roots are conceptual, we may, in the 
demonstrative elements, be having to do with “remnants of an 
earlier stage, if not of language, yet of communication”’ (p. 222)— 
“of the earliest and almost pantomimic phase of language in 
which language was hardly as yet what we mean by language, 
namely logos, a gathering, but only a pointing”’ (p. 241). The 
allowance could not be more frankly made, and one misses only 
some recognition, here or anywhere, of its bearing upon the con- 
tention, so vehemently urged, for the eternal ‘“ barrier ” between 
man and brute. If human language had to pass through such 
an earlier phase—whether then to be called “language”’ (as we 
now understand this) or not—there does not seem to be much left 
in the way of barrier. At the same time, one may suggest a doubt 
whether Prof. Miiller does not suffer his candour to carry him too 
far in the way of allowance. For supposing “ language” were at 
first ‘‘a pointing’ merely, would it therefore be devoid of all 
conceptual import, as he seems here to imply? Surely, it might 
still be—nay, is to be—maintained that, since even the spoken 
word is “ addressed to the senses” and could not otherwise do its 
intellectual work, the earlier and ruder pantomimic gesture 
already had a properly intellectual character. Farewell, else, to 
all possibility of establishing the indefeasible relation between 
Language and Thought. (3) Our author, finally, is quite willing 
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(p. 245) to go all lengths with those who maintain—as, he re- 
minds them, already Aristotle saw—that the unit of language is 
the sentence rather than the word, or, if word, such word as is 
nothing less than sentence; having no difficulty in supposing that 
the bare root (prior to the formed word) should have had from 
the first all the force and significance of a sentence, imperative or 
other. This is very well; but then it might have occurred to 
him, in proceeding next to study the “Origin of Concepts and 
Roots” together in ch. vi., that the initial analysis of Thought 
never got beyond the point of eliciting the ‘‘ Concept” in that 
most special sense in which it is related to the fully developed 
‘“‘Name”’. The perfunctory character of the work done at that 
all-important stage becomes more and more apparent. 

In point of fact, “‘ Concept” does now, when it has to be con- 
nected with “ Root’’ instead of “Name,” have its import tacitly 
widened by Prof. Muller; though, in beginning ch. vi. with an 
historical excursus on the views of English philosophers from 
Locke onwards as to the abstract (general) idea, he is still con- 
cerned with this in its more definite sense, as related to the 
“Name”. The excursus must not detain us, but let it be said 
in passing that it exhibits a looseness of statement only too 
characteristic of the author’s historical references throughout. 
For example, though making always a great deal of Berkeley— 
‘dear Bishop Berkeley” as at last (p. 617) he fondly calls him 
—he is here (pp. 259 ff.) so little careful to note the exact 
point of the bishop’s doctrine, which puts no stress upon the 
“name” in explaining the “ abstract idea” (so far as Berkeley 
will allow of this at all), that he is found quoting as if from 
Berkeley himself well-known phrases of Hume’s that quite mis- 
represent it. Coming to the heart of the chapter, we have a 
sympathetic, even enthusiastic, exposition of Noiré’s theory 
of the origin of roots, prefaced by or including a lengthy 
statement of that writer’s general philosophical method and 
conclusions. So far as this second digression is again his- 
torical, Prof. Miiller might well have spared it to his readers, 
having before overladen his translation of Kant’s Kritik with 
such a dead-weight of ‘Introduction’ in that kind from his 
friend; nor can gratitude be professed for the metaphysical part 
of it, so little helpful to the business in hand. It is more to the 
point when he goes on to tell how Noiré himself held a view of 
the origin of speech allied to that of Darwin and the common 
evolutionist school, before, in 1877, he committed himself in 
his Ursprung der Sprache to the definite position that men’s first 
articulate utterances emerged on occasion of their putting forth 


1The true gist of Berkeley’s doctrine, which (probably owing to 
Hume’s misrepresentation in Treatise of Human Nature, i. 1, § 5) has too 
often been missed, was noted in Minp iii. 886, on occasion of Dr. 

Meinong’s admirable statement of it in his Hwme-Studien i. 
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some conscious activity in common. The fact that the action 
(as of grinding, weaving or what not) was a repeated one lent to 
the utterance a conceptual character, inasmuch as the utterance 
was a means of giving unity to a multiplicity; and the fact of its 
emerging, under common conditions of organisation, from a num- 
ber of throats together, made it at once significant for purposes of 
intercommunication. Our author had himself been so far on the 
way to some such view as this that he was prepared to accept it 
as soon as formulated by Noiré, subject to its proving compre- 
hensive enough to cover all the facts. In particular, he had a 
difficulty in seeing what relation there was between human 
activities, supposed to be thus so naturally expressible in sounds, 
and the visible or other sensible qualities of things, which men 
had had no difficulty in naming. The difficulty vanished on 
closer examination, because it appeared that the names of colours, 
&e., when sufficiently analysed, had roots themselves expressive 
of some human activity (e.g., Sk. ‘varna,’ colour, being from a 
root which means to ‘ cover’). Yet, while giving in his adhesion 
to Noiré’s theory in general, he is still constrained to allow (as 
Noiré does not) that a certain number of roots may have had 
other origin. Roots that are expressive of natural sounds may 
very well, he thinks, have arisen by way of imitation, z.e., 
onomatopoetically ; and even where human activity is involved, 
as in the process of grinding, he is not sure that the original root 
expressing the act may not be an imitation of the sound resulting 
from the act rather than (as Noiré contends) the direct accom- 
paniment of the act itself. These are, again, notable admissions, 
which might well have suggested to the author a less uncom- 
promising tone in his preliminary contention with the Darwinian 
evolutionists. But, to let that pass, there is nothing but praise 
due to him for the spirit, and in general also for the matter, of all 
these later parts of ch. vi. They show him superior to the weak- 
ness of supposing that the origin of language, in all its multi- 
tudinous stages and varieties, is to be straightway solved by any 
single sweeping theory. At the same time he does very well to 
make as much as he can of Noiré’s luminous idea. There is 
evident truth in the position that, as nothing is more natural 
than for men to act and to act in common, so it is on occasion of 
general bodily work that the special activity of throat and tongue 
will most readily be called into play. The real nerve, however, 
of Noiré’s theory as explanatory of the phenomenon of conscious 
speech may be held to lie in that part of it which is not peculiar 
(if any part of it is quite peculiar) to himself, but which he 
has in common with all the more clear-sighted theorists about 
language within the present century. What turns any utterance 
into speech is not the fact of its arising upon this occasion or 
upon that—as the accompaniment of an overt activity rather 
than as the outcome of impressions passively received ; but it is 
the fact that upon being sped it is taken up and thrown back 
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upon the utterer by his kind. What the poet says of a jest, that 
its— 
** prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never on the tongue 
Of him that makes it,” 


is not less true of everything spoken. Language is an essentially 
social product, arising for practical purposes of communication 
between man and man, and only secondarily having an intellectual 
use for the individual thinker. Our author’s reservations, in the 
act of adhering with such generous warmth to his friend’s theory, 
may fairly be taken as declaratory to this more general effect. 

The long chapter that next follows on ‘‘ The Roots of Sanskrit ’’ 
(pp. 331-419) need not long detain us, notwithstanding that its 
linguistic details in all their minuteness are intended to serve the 
purposes of the author’s main argument. _It is to be shown that 
the radical analysis of Sanskrit—assumed always to be that form 
of (Aryan) speech which not only retains distinctest traces of the 
manner of its original construction but also has on the whole the 
best title to seniority among its sister-forms—affords the exact 
verification that is wanted of the theoretic view, that men’s 
first spoken utterances had reference to activities they con- 
sciously put forth in common. In the end, however, the 
author is himself not sure to what number of hundreds the 
thousand or so of roots that have been identified early or late by 
the labours of Sanskrit scholars must be brought down before the 
true ultimates, or rather primaries, are obtained; nor does he 
give as more than tentative a list of ‘‘The 121 Original Con- 
cepts ”—“‘ primitive social acts of primitive social men and states 
more or less closely related to such acts””—to which the few 
hundred roots gave more or less varied expression. It is, no 
doubt, an interesting historical fact to know—as far as may be 
known in this way—what ideas were chiefly in the heads of our 
Aryan ancestors. It is instructive also to be able to follow, so 
clearly and distinctly as appears to be possible in the case of 
Sanskrit roots, the kind of simple transformations whereby a small 
number of original elements can be made to seive the vast multi- 
tude of human needs and occasions of expression. We are not 
therefore brought even approximately face to face with the earliest 
efforts of human speech ; though these, in general character, may 
have been of a kind not unrelated to that which is disclosed in the 
particular Aryan tongue that at once lends itself best to study and 
has thus far been studied with best effect. Still less do the 
‘‘ hundred and twenty mother-ideas of the Indian intellect,” even 
if we take their discovery to be as remarkable an achievement 
of the ‘‘ Science of Thought ’’ as the author claims (p. 419), seem 
to carry us any length at all towards settling the philosophical 
questions that beset the human mind. 

Does he then accomplish more for philosophy proper in what 
remains? The important ch. viii., on “Formation of Words,” 
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joins on to some interesting pages at the end of ch. vi., just before 
the thread of the exposition (as far as thread can be traced) was 
broken for behoof of the special linguistic inquiry of ch. vil. It 
was there shown how easily and naturally a root expressive of 
some primitive conscious act could be made to assume the 
variety of verbal phases (distinguished as active, neutral, passive, 
active transitive), and especially how, by way of what the author 
calls ‘‘ Fundamental Metaphor” (a subject which later on he 
takes up again and follows out at length, in an interesting 
manner, from p. 485), speech originally expressive of the subject’s 
own acts or states can be rendered applicable to events and 
changes in the objective world. He now, in ch. viii., settles down 
expressly to the task of following out the transformation of roots 
into the words—more particularly nouns substantive and adjective 
—of actual speech. First we have some loose dissertation on the 
Categories of Aristotle and other thinkers, with the result that 
Aristotle’s table is taken as an at least practically sufficient index 
to the principles governing the transformation. I make bold to call 
the dissertation loose because, while little perception is shown of 
the issues involved in the various schemes of Categories propounded 
by different philosophers, the interpretation even of Aristotle’s is 
curiously vague and uncertain. Instead of seeing that Aristotle 
might naturally, and did in fact, employ the word “category ”’ to 
designate those elements of predication—whether subject or predi- 
cate—which he sought for by dissolving the tie of the proposition, 
he understands the word as meaning ‘‘ predication”’ (p. 424), or 
again (p. 432) ‘kinds of predication,” — obviously confusing 
‘predicament’ (category) now with ‘predicate’ and now with 
‘predicable’. Also, he will have it (p. 432) that the. word 
manifests Aristotle’s insight into the fact that all words were in 
the first instance sentences—which sentences then dwindled into 
words. This is a remarkable gloss upon Aristotle’s deliverance, to 
which he had elsewhere (p. 245) rightly called attention, that the 
logician must start with the proposition as representing the unit 
of thought; but, passing this by, are we then told, as we might 
expect, the various forms of ‘“sentence”’ which the different 
kinds of word first assumed, before the process of shrinkage set 
in? Byno means. There is put forward instead, from p. 433, 
the different conception, that language arises according as roots, 
which are “abstract, never concrete,’’ become predicated “‘ of this 
or that”—a process that is straightway, alternatively, called ‘“ ap- 
plying the category of oteia or substance to the roots ’’ (ep. p. 441). 
The equivalence of the two expressions is not very apparent, but, 
however that may be, we gather from the first of them that the 
process consists in predicating the (abstract) root ‘‘of this or 
that,’’—that is to say, “root’’ is predicate in the case. Pass 
then to p. 443, and we read: “The first category predicates 
substance, the second, third and fourth quality, &c.”. Here 
it is ‘category’ that has become predicate. And what has 
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now become of the (abstract) root? I must confess that, after 
every effort, expended the more freely here because here if 
anywhere the author is touching philosophical ground, I can 
make out no coherent result from all this Category-business 
of his. The illustrations he gives of substantive nouns as 
involving abstract conception no less than adjectives, or again 
of some primitive root as lending itself to most varied application 
with or even without the aid of suffixes, are all very well; but 
exactly how the (Aristotelian) categories determine the process of 
word-formation—this is what remains obscure and perplexed to 
the end, for all his manifold references to them. And, supposing 
they did—as, of course, they in another way, or other formative 
notions in place of them, do—govern the process, does not this 
involve a distinct admission on the author’s part that, under- 
lying all such question of word-formation as he here seeks to 
grapple with, there is the properly philosophical question, What 
the fundamental principles of human thinking are? The study of 
Language may help to shed a supplementary light upon these ; 
but when words themselves cannot be understood except in the 
light of the fundamental principles (expressed as ‘‘ Categories’ or 
what not), it is surely by another method, the method of sub- 
jective analysis as practised by Kant and Aristotle and philo- 
sophers generally, that the principles are to be determined. 
The haphazard sequence of topics beyond the point to which 
we have thus far steadily pursued Prof. Miiller on his track, 
makes it inexpedient, or hardly possible, to continue following 
him in the same fashion; and the more because his treatment 
now becomes so largely controversial. I refer not only to the 
“Conclusion” (ch. x.), in which he delivers himself, against Mill 
or others, on a variety of special philosophical questions, or to the 
remarks on (at least) ‘‘ Propositions” in ch. ix., but also to the 
discussion on Logical Terms, carried on chiefly with Mill, which 
occupies the remainder of ch. viii., till he expands towards the 
close on that subject of Metaphor which he had touched upon 
earlier, at the end of ch. vii The judgments, in the closing ch. x., 
on this or that question debated of late among philosophical 
thinkers show his keen interest in the topics of highest intellectual 
concern, but, though the deliverances have mixed up with them 
many a reference to Language, it rarely or never appears what 
real connexion the one line of observation has with the other. 
Before this general epilogue, which demonstrates nothing so 
much as the author’s sweetness of controversial temper, is reached, 
the effort made, with a doctrine of Terms and Propositions (what is 
said on Syllogisms is of no account), to demonstrate the ground of 
philosophical vantage held by the linguistic student, is more 
systematic—without being more successful. I do not believe the 
logician exists who could profess himself helped, in his work of 
understanding the import of thought and regulating its exercise, 
by such distinction of Propositions as is here (in ch. ix.) hazarded, 
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with or without reference—for the reference has not even the 
merit of being steadily sustained—to the rudimentary forms of 
predication that may be imagined to have done duty for the 
awakening intelligence of the first generations of speaking men. 
And (in ch. viii.) let the reader examine the scheme, strangely 
entitled, of ‘‘ Roots or Concepts,” which, at p. 475, after his 
detailed criticism of Mill’s account of Names, the author pro- 
pounds as that better, nay “best,” classification of words for 
logical purposes ‘‘ which is supplied by the history of language’’. 
The scheme is strangely called one of ‘‘ Roots or Concepts” when, 
whether conceptual or no, it is a question of the Words or Names 
into which Roots have passed ; but it is more important to observe 
that the scheme does not appear to have any logical utility at all. 
How does it avail the logician, occupied with the concept as 
expressed in the general name which is the indispensable means 
of abstract consideration, to be told by what device of uncon- 
scious passage through the collective noun (which expresses a 
complex object of sense) the general name as instrument of 
abstract thought was originally forged? Collectives as such 
are to be considered by the logician only in order to be 
excluded. In Prof. Miiller’s suggested scheme of logical 
terms, and in all the controversial skirmishes through which 
he fights his way to it, there is no sign of his having ever 
fairly asked himself the question what the precise philosophical 
function of the logician is, or what bearing the history of the 
development of words, so far as it can be made out, could have 
upon it. To be sure, logicians in general, and Mill among them, 
have not been too careful to confine themselves only to such 
distinctions of terms, or pursue their distinctions only to such 
lengths, as concern their own business. They thus in many ways 
lie open to a criticism that could easily be made trenchant 
enough. But as for the emendations which Prof. Miiller tries to 
make upon Mill in particular, it cannot be said that they are 
successfully or skilfully made. To prove this in detail, by com- 
parison (as would be necessary) of statements of the two writers, 
is more than can be attempted at the end of this lengthy notice. 
It may suffice here to point to any two or three pages among the 
twenty or thirty from p. 444, in support of the charge against 
our author of a want of grasp in these matters of logical contro- 
versy. Or, to narrow the issue, let trial be made of his character 
for discernment—meaning, always, philosophical discernment— 
upon the three pages, 471-4, given to the topic of ‘‘ Connotative 
and Denotative Terms”. Eprtor. 


Educational Ends; or, The Ideal of Personal Development. By 
Sopure Bryant, D.Sc. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1887. Pp. x., 292. 

Mrs. Bryant has long been known not only as a distinguished 
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teacher but as a particularly suggestive thinker about educa- 
tional problems. ‘The speculative impulse which was plainly 
discernible in her occasional utterances has now concentrated 
itself in a serious philosophic effort, the result of which is a very 
thoughtful and instructive volume. 

As its title suggests, Mrs. Bryant’s work is a comprehensive 
and systematic handling of the ultimate ends of education. It 
is evident that the treatment of this subject, in order to be ade- 
quate, must transcend the limits of what is customarily marked 
off as the theory or science of education. A complete and final 
theory of education presupposes a definite conception of the per- 
fect, or ideal, man, whom it is the concern of the educator to 
help to fashion. Our author directly addresses herself to the 
task of defining this ideal personality. Such a being unites in 
himself the two sorts of character or personal excellence that 
make for the ethical end, the Good, and the logical end, the True. 
Since the ideal mind or character (at once intellectual and moral) 
is wholly determined by reference to the objective end which it 
pursues, the treatment of it may be called ethical and logical. 
And indeed the author herself appears to regard her work as 
primarily or mainly a study in logic and ethics, At the same 
time it is plain that any discussion of such character as real or 
realisable, whether actually developing itself now, or capable of 
doing so under certain supposable conditions, must include an 
account of the process by which it forms itself. It is evident 
that the author recognises this side of her subject when she 
writes in the opening of her Preface: ‘‘The inquiry into Educa- 
tional Ends, which is the object of this book, resolves itself 
immediately into an inquiry into the nature of that development 
which issues in the production of standard character’’. But here 
we clearly find ourselves within the boundaries of the psycholo- 
gical domain. For it is manifest that the understanding of the 
perfect man, no less than of the most imperfect of mortals, is 
only possible by help of general laws of mental development. 
Hence Mrs. Bryant’s volume, though it seems to disclaim the 
character of a psychological treatise, does give us, in a fairly 
complete form, what may be called a psychology of the élite ; 
and herein its peculiar significance and value appear to lie. With 
our modern habit of separating by such definite boundaries the 
speculative region of psychology on the one side from the prac- 
tical regions of ethics and logic on the other, we are apt to for- 
get that the ends which these last formulate exist only in 
relation to conscious minds that conceive them as objects of 
desire or as desirables. Ideal ends are, as Mrs. Bryant clearly 
shows, correlated, or rather vitally united to, the right or 
standard person who is so constituted as to strive after them. 
That this connexion is a real one is plainly seen in the fact that 
the psychologist, notwithstanding his assertion that he gives 
an account of all sorts of mind indifferently, finds himself com- 
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pelled to prepare the way for the logician and the moralist by 
taking special account of the correct thinker and the right actor. 
Mrs. Bryant’s volume is original just because it clearly discerns 
the overlapping of speculative and practical science here, and 
carefully defines the extent of this overlapping. 

After a short introductory chapter on the Educational End in 
general, the author proceeds in Part i. of her volume to trace the 
several stages or moments in moral development. We have first 
of all an account of the process as determined by the relation of 
the individual to the community and the claims of the latter on 
the former. This is dealt with in two chapters, ‘Self and the 
World: Duty” and “Self and Duty: Virtue”. The process of 
moral growth is then followed out as spontaneous development 
independent of social control, under the heading, “The Quest of 
Freedom : Self-Devotion’’. By means of the Kantian idea of the 
virtuous man thus reached, v7z., the man with the good will who 
“finds his perfection in pursuing those objects which further the 
perfection of the community,” the author is enabled to develop a 
new and highly interesting system of virtues, which combines in 
an unexpected way pagan elements, as courage, with Christian 
elements, as faith and humility. The sketch of moral develop- 
ment is brought to a close by two chapters entitled ‘‘ Object of 
Moral Devotion: Social Virtue” and ‘“ Sovereign Self in Sovereign 
Community,” in which the mutual implications of individual and 
social virtue, and of the freedom of one and of all, are ably set 
forth. 

In much the same way as the process of ethical development is 
here handled, that of logical development is dealt with in Part ii. 
The author leads her readers on from the first beginnings of the 
work of unifying the elements of experience into knowledge in 
what she calls “The Unity of Momentary Consciousness,” or 
Perception, up to the final synthesis effected by science and 
philosophy. Here, as before, the object is at once to make clear 
the end and to explain the process by which this is realised. On 
the whole, this Part seems fresher and more suggestive than 
Part i, where, perhaps, the influence of Kantian thought is a 
little too apparent. However this be, the short account of logical 
processes is characterised by a union of shrewd psychological 
observation and logical penetration into the right methods of 
intellectual search, 

The work concludes with a chapter on “The Unity of Educa- 
tional Ends’’, By this is meant that ethical and logical character 
virtually include one another, that ‘‘ moral character subserves 
and is necessary to the production of intellectual perfection,” 
while, conversely, ‘‘truth being possessed righteousness fulfils 
itself”. 

This brief summary of the contents of Mrs. Bryant’s work may 
suffice to indicate its scope. In dealing with such a subject from 
a new point of view, it was to be expected that the author would 
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now and again prove difficult ; and it is probable that the critical 
reader will more than once be disposed to raise an objection. 
One point which the volume seems to leave rather vague is the 
precise relation of standard to typical character, or of ideal to 
universal development. The point is approached where the author 
touches on the connexion of the problems, how to make the most 
and the best of ourselves, and brings the ‘‘most’’ under the 
“best’’. This, however, she succeeds in doing, as it seems, by 
construing the ‘‘most” intensively as “greatest evolution of 
energy,” rather than extensively as completeness of function or 
many-sidedness, It may be said with some force that there is a 
certain rivalry between the universal development aimed at by a 
Goethe and the loftier flights of moral and even of intellectual 
excellence so well described by Mrs. Bryant. That she has not 
deeply felt this difficulty seems conjecturable from her final 
chapter, which, in its complete identification of the logical and the 
ethical character, appears to contradict not only common facts 
but the observable tendencies of development. Mrs. Bryant does 
not apparently identify the True and the Good conceived ob- 
jectively, but only seeks to demonstrate psychologically the 
identity of the will which is directed to each. But if we find 
that men do as a matter of fact show intense earnestness in the 
pursuit of truth and comparative indifference with respect to the 
moral end as a whole, it seems impossible to say that the logical 
and ethical purposes necessarily involve one another subjectively 
or psychologically. It is probably not insignificant, too, in this 
connexion, that Mrs. Bryant deals only with the logical and 
the ethical end, and altogether ignores that end of the Beautiful 
which is the dominant influence in so many lives, 

As a relief from the severity of her general treatment of the 
subject, the author does not fail now and again to give us an 
interesting concrete observation, and once at least a delightful 
literary allusion. Some, in fact, may think she is at her best, 
not when discoursing on the abstractions of logic and ethics, 
but when she is presenting with admirable lucidity and scientific 
insight some new observation on human and especially childish 
ways, evidently plucked from the field of personal experience. 
Her remarks on points like the relation of self-will to obstinacy, 
and the varieties of stupidity (of which one, by the by, and that 
the more melancholy, is characteristic of town-children), are of 
great interest to the educator, and are sometimes turned with a 
literary skill that reminds one of George Eliot. It may, perhaps, 
be hoped that Mrs. Bryant will follow up her theory of ideal 
development by an account of some of the more frequent and 
striking varieties of actual growth, viewed in their relation of 
conformity or nonconformity to the standard process. 


JAMES SULLY. 
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A Short Introduction to the Study of Logic. By Laurence Joun- 
stone. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. Pp. v., 250. 


This little book comes before the world under the express 
sanction of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country. From this point of view it possesses a certain interest, 
which its intrinsic merit cannot be said to command. It is 
divided into three parts, headed ‘‘ The Agent,” ‘“ The Act of the 
Agent,” ‘‘The End of the Act of the Agent”’. These correspond 
in the main to the psychological, the formal, and the material 
divisions of logical doctrine. There is also a short introduction, 
besides 40 pages of questions serving as an examination on the 
preceding matter. The book may be commended for its general 
uniformity of method and treatment. The examples are novel 
and varied, but in some cases do duty for explanation. Others 
are chosen rather for their doctrinal than their purely logical 
interest, and are expressed in a tone of dogmatism hardly com- 
patible with due encouragement of the logical spirit. The 
mingling of formal with material considerations adds to the 
interest of the book for the general reader, but, unfortunately, 
these are not always very clearly distinguished, and some con- 
fusion results. The less technical portions—as Definition and 
Division—contain good remarks, though somewhat marred by 
adherence to old scholastic terms undefined and unexplained. 
The most decided merit is that a preparation is made for the dis- 
cussion of Fallacies by the enunciation of the principles of Demon- 
stration and Method, which the fallacies are shown to violate. In 
the ordinary text-book, these fallacies (except those which are 
purely formal) seem to come before the student from an unknown 
region and to have but little bearing on what precedes. The 
treatment of psychological and philosophical questions is crude. 
The student is expected to imbibe, without explanation or dis- 
cussion, such statements as the following (pp. 10, 11) :— 

“The mind is a ‘ tabula rasa’ before it receives any impressions from 
without. It receives impressions, or the matter for ideas, through the 
senses, upon which the impression is made. By means of the ‘sensus 
intimus’ man becomes conscious of these impressions, of which the 
imagination then forms a picture or phantasm. Up to this point the 
cognition is merely a sensitive or sensible one, like that of animals. But 
from the picture on the imagination, the intellect draws that element 
which is akin to itself, that is, the immaterial incorporeal element, throws 
it into its mould—so to say—and the result is the ‘ species intelligibilis,’ 
formed in the intellect itself, and representative of the exterior thing. 
When informed by the ‘species intelligibilis’ of a thing, the intellect 
simply names that thing to itself with a mental word; and the mind is 
conscious of the possession of its idea. . . . For instance: the eye sees 
a fan-tail, and thus there arises an external sensation; the consciousness 
of this sensation, obtained by the ‘sensus intimus,’ supplies the matter 
for the phantasm of the fan-tail, which is next formed in the imagination ; 
and then in the intellect the ‘species intelligibilis’ or spiritual repre- 
sentation of the fan-tail comes into being; whereupon the intellect, then 
by a simple word, says in and to itself, fan-tail.” 
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Turning to details we must point out several technical defi- 
ciencies and mistakes, which considerably detract from the value 
of the book as a manual of Formal Logic. The Proposition is 
not distinguished from—it is in fact apparently identified with— 
(pp. 12, 21) the Complex Term: the terms Quantity, Quality, Dis- 
tributed, though frequently used, are nowhere defined: the rules 
for determining the distribution of the predicate, though required 
for application of the syllogistic rules, are not given; and Im- 
mediate Inference is nowhere treated. Certainly Conversion is dealt 
with, but the student is not informed that the converse is intended 
to be inferred from the convertend. Conversion being defined 
(p. 29) “‘ the transposition of the terms of a proposition,” all we 
learn is (on p. 30) that ‘‘in simple conversion the same quantity 
is retained as well as the same quality,” and here “ the two judg- 
ments are identical’’; while ‘‘in conversion per accidens the 
quantity is changed,” and here ‘if the convertend is true, the 
converse must be true, but not vice versdé”’. Everything said on 
the subject leads the student to conclude that ‘ All PisS” is 
identical with ‘ All Sis P” and may be inferred from “‘ Some S 
is P”, For, in the first case have we not retained, and in the 
second have we not changed, the quantity of the judgments? 

Again, the Syllogism having been defined so as to include every 
kind of inference (especially inductive), such rules of syllogism, 
as apply only to demonstrative arguments containing three 
terms and involving the elimination of one term are at once 
given. The apparent object of so defining syllogism is that the 
author may introduce a flagrant petitio principii on p. 130, where 
he proves that Induction must be syllogistic, because ‘‘ syllogism is 
the form of Logic”’. Besides the error of applying the ordinary 
syllogistic rules indiscriminately to every kind of formal reason- 
ing, his explanations of these rules suffer from several very 
serious defects. Thus (on p. 39) an illustration of Ambiguous 
Middle is explained thus: ‘‘The middle term is applied in the 
major premiss”’ to a certain class of things, and ‘‘in the minor 
to an individual’. The student is bound to infer that ‘All beasts 
are dumb, my dog is a beast, therefore my dog is dumb” involves 
the fallacy of ambiguous middle. On p. 40, a case of [Illicit 
Process is explained as involving the fallacy of four terms, two of 
these terms being a certain term used as ‘a particular term,” 
and the same term used as “a universal term”. This leads the 
student to infer that if the middle term is distributed in one 
premiss and not in the other, or if a term is distributed in the 
premiss and not in the conclusion, we commit the fallacy of four 
terms. On p. 42, ‘‘Some books are hard to understand, but 
Robinson Crusoe is not hard to understand,” are given as two 
particular premisses from which no conclusion can be drawn, 
whereas, of course, we may rightly conclude—‘‘ Some book is not 


Robinson Crusoe”. 
The treatment of Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogisms is 
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strangely confused. On p. 52, both are said to be based on the 
“principle of the excluded third”. 

‘“‘ For instance -(p. 58), the conjunctive proposition, ‘ No one can at the 
same time sing and play the flute,’ leaves no middle course open be- 
tween affirmation and denial; neither does the disjunctive proposition 
into which it can be resolved. He either sings or plays the flute, which 
may be further simplified into,—He either sings or he does not sing; he 
either plays the flute or he does not play the flute.” 

The punctuation here is peculiar, but apparently we are to under- 
stand that the conjunctive and the disjunctive propositions given 
above are equivalent! But what connexion has either of these 
propositions with the “principle of the excluded third”? Are we to 
understand that Mr. Johnstone has discovered no alternative 
amusement besides the practice of singing and that of playing the 
flute? May he not, for instance, employ himself in writing an 
Introduction to Logic? Even if the statement, “ He either sings 
or plays the flute,” were really equivalent (as the author says) to 
the two statements, ‘‘ He either sings or he does not sing,” and 
“He either plays the flute or he does not play the flute,” neverthe- 
less the exemplification of the principle of the excluded third 
would be not the original disjunction between singing and playing 
the flute, but between singing and not singing, and between play- 
ing and not playing. However, Mr. Johnstone here errs in good 
company. Again, on p. 53, we are told that ‘‘no member of a dis- 
junctive should include another member,” yet, on p. 55, we learn 
that, though two alternatives are necessarily exclusive, yet three 
or more are not necessarily so: ‘‘e.g., a magistrate is either a 
justice of the peace, or a mayor, or a stipendiary magistrate ; but 
it does not follow that one who is a justice of the peace is not a 
mayor”. But why should we be prevented from saying, ‘A 
non-stipendiary magistrate is either a justice of the peace or a 
mayor, and thus using ¢wo non-exclusive alternatives? The 
author’s distinction seems quite arbitrary. 

The treatment of the Predicables and of the terms Essence and 
Accident, which form the basis of the exposition of Induction, is 
very loose and inadequate. The author begins with a circle in 
defining species—not the only circular definition to be found— 
thus (p. 19): ‘The application of a universal term to things is 

. . specific, when it indicates the species of the thing to which 
it is applied”. On p. 74, “The essence is that which makes the 
thing what it is’; and on p. 75, “The essence of the thing is 
comprehended in the idea or concept representative of it”. 
Equipped with these two explanations of essence, which he has 
to reconcile as best he can, the student passes to Induction, and 
learns (p. 129) that one of the rules for its correct performance is, 
“not to mistake merely accidental qualities for those that are 
essential,” and yet (on p. 133) it is by induction that ‘“‘ we come 
to know the essential characteristics of the species”. Thus, first, 
the examination of our concepts will give us the knowledge of 
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the essence of things; then, using this knowledge, we are enabled 
to generalise ; and, finally, the result of our generalisation dis- 
closes to us what is essential! The circular character of the 
whole procedure is best shown by quoting the illustration on 
p. 182 :— 

‘Because the quality of having warm red blood belongs to all known 
birds, it must be part of their specific nature ; but unknown birds have 
the same specific nature as known birds; therefore (according to the 
axiom, like reasons have like results), the quality of having warm red 
blood must belong to the unknown as well as to the known birds; %.e., 
be a universal and essential property of the species.” 

Circle within circle is here disclosed. The induction is made 
in the major premiss, for nothing more nor less is to be under- 
stood by the expression “specific nature,” than “that which 
belongs to every member of the species”. After having made this 
inference, it is difficult to see what need we have of the axiom, 
“like reasons have like results,” since we have only to conclude 
what is syllogistically involved in the premisses. 

Part Third, on Material Logic, contains in brief the author’s 
system of philosophy, which is simple, if not profound. The 
key-note is Faith—faith in Reason, in Intuition, in Common 
Sense, in Sense-Perception, in Authority, in the Church, and in 
Revelation. Still (p. 192), 

“To assert the existence of a subjective criterion, by which the 
individual intellect unfailingly assures itself of the truth of each and every 
one of its cognitions, would be to vindicate for the human race the gift of 
infallibility. . . . But acriterion there is . . . and this criterion must be 
Objective Evidence, 7.¢., the intelligibility of the thing; or—in more 
intelligible phraseology—the object of thought itself, which is either 
mediately or immediately so obviously presented to the understanding, 
that we necessarily judge the thing must be as it is, and cannot be other 
than it is.” 

This sentence apparently expresses the author's deepest 
thought. After many further elaborate divisions and subdivisions, 
he propounds rules to be observed for ensuring the material truth 
of our cognitions. The patient student will, I fancy, with much 
labour be able from this complex mass of advice to extract the 
valuable truth that, in order to be quite certain that what he is 
quite certain of is really true, he must be quite certain that he is 
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has already been given in Minp xii. 621. From the mere state- 
ment of the author’s results, it must have been obvious that the 
book was one of no ordinary merit. The historical part of the 
Essay is, indeed, not only a good history of the question of free- 
will so far as the facts are concerned, but at several points throws 
new light on the development of doctrines ; while its critical and 
positive part contains one of the best recent statements of the 
indeterminist position. On all these grounds, some more detailed 
consideration seems desirable both of the historical and positive 
conclusions arrived at or suggested by it than was at first 
possible. 

It must be recalled that M. Fonsegrive’s indeterminism is 
founded on the spiritualistic conception of the soul, and that his 
definitions and distinctions are attached historically to those of 
the accepted representatives of Catholic theology. In both these 
respects his doctrine differs from the indeterminism of M. Renou- 
vier, with its phenomenist basis and its divergence—as regards, 
in particular, the doctrine of divine prescience—from theological 
indeterminism. It is, however, from M. Renouvier that M. 
Fonsegrive has adopted his method of proof by appeal to the 
“practical reason’; and, partly in consequence of this, he states 
with exceptional clearness the modification that indeterminism 
makes in the conception of scientific law. 

The extent of M. Renouvier’s influence may be seen by compar- 
ing M. Fonsegrive’s Essay with Dr. Mach’s, published almost 
simultaneously with it, and briefly noticed in Mrnp xii. 631. The 
essential points of Dr. Mach’s indeterminist theory are exactly 
the same as those of M. Fonsegrive’s. It is distinguished, as 
“relative indeterminism,” at once from ‘absolute determinism ” 
and from ‘‘absolute indeterminism”. It is made dependent on 
the doctrine of an immaterial soul of which not all the operations 
are correlated with processes in the organism, and it is attached 
in the same way to the orthodox Catholic doctrine. Just as M. 
Fonsegrive finds it necessary above all to fortify his position 
against the psychological determinism of the English empirical 
school and its French representatives, so Dr. Mach is especially 
concerned to oppose the psychological determinism of the Her- 
bartians. Both writers make a decided advance in the psycho- 
logical statement of the indeterminist position ; rejecting the term 
“ liberty of indifference’’ and much of the old phraseology about 
“the will” as a power independent of ‘‘ motives”. Where the 
difference appears is in the mode of proof of their thesis. There 
is, indeed, an almost verbal resemblance between Dr. Mach’s 
argument that, when ‘‘absolute indeterminism” and “absolute 
determinism” have been refuted, “relative indeterminism’”’ may 
be regarded as proved, and the same argument as stated by M. 
Fonsegrive. M. Fonsegrive, like Dr. Mach, contends that “ rela- 
tive indeterminism” is not inconsistent with the “ principle of 
sufficient reason ” and the law of causality derived from it; since 
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a “free” cause satisfies the principle just as much as one that 
acts by necessity. Nor, on the other hand, does Dr. Mach omit 
all appeal to the “ practicalreason’’. The difference is that with 
Dr. Mach the appeal to the practical reason is subsidiary when it 
is not surreptitious, while with M. Fonsegrive it is the argument 
that is regarded as finally conclusive. Dr. Mach undertakes to 
prove the indeterminist position by positive psychological argu- 
ments. M. Fonsegrive, in spite of an occasional inconsistency, 
such as the assumption that “ absolute determinism” has been 
positively disproved, simply maintains that scientifically there is 
no absolute proof of determinism; that the metaphysical proof 
fails ; that, consequently, since neither the thesis nor the anti- 
thesis is capable of proof on theoretical grounds, the practical 
reason must be called in to decide the antinomy in favour of free- 
will as an ethical postulate. The importance of this difference 
will become plain when the leading points of the history of the 
question have been briefly reviewed. 

What M. Fonsegrive first of all brings out is that the whole 
controversy had its beginning in the efforts of the earliest 
humanistic thinkers to distinguish ‘‘that which depends on our- 
selves,” 7d éd suiv, from what depends on causes external to us. 
The speculative theory that was at first dominant both in Greek 
religion and philosophy was the conception of an external fate, 
beneath which man is powerless. The formation of the human- 
istic sciences required that this conception should be modified by 
a definition of the limits within which man has power, and of the 
nature of this power. The clear demarcation of that which 
depends on man was first achieved in Aristotle’s definition of 
man’s power over things as consisting in liberty of choice between 
equally possible alternatives. Man, according to Aristotle, not 
only has the power of choosing between the higher and the lower, 
but it is impossible to predict his choice ; the future is really con- 
tingent. Aristotle, therefore, has a doctrine of free-will. 

In interpreting Aristotle’s formula, M. Fonsegrive makes clear, 
though without dwelling on the distinction, two aspects—the 
marking off of that which depends on man, and the ascription of 
a certain contingency to human action. Aristotle’s doctrine, 
according to M. Fonsegrive’s interpretation, which regards the 
‘contingency of futures” affirmed by Aristotle as real, becomes a 
free-will doctrine in the modern sense. For the historical course 
of the free-will controversy has brought it about that indetermina- 
tion of human actions has become identified in philosophy with 
free-will. If the controversy had taken another course, however, 
the Aristotelian formula in its other aspect, as the distinction of 
that which depends on us from that which depends on things, 
might equally have been called a free-will doctrine. This may be 
shown historically from an incidental use of the term “ free-will” 
that occurs at the beginning of the modern period. 

When humanistic speculation of a scientific kind began again in 
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modern times, it was found necessary, as it had been in antiquity, 
to distinguish the part of man in determining his own lot from the 
part of things. For if man is absolutely subject to a power exter- 
nal to himself, obviously humanistic speculation can have no 
practical bearing. This was seen by Machiavelli, who, in more 
than one passage of his writings, discusses the relations of that 
which in human affairs is in the power of man, and that which is 
in the power of ‘‘fortune”’. It is of special interest that in mak- 
ing this demarcation, as Aristotle had made it before, he ascribes 
that which is in the power of man to “ free-will,” and that, at the 
same time, although taking this term from the language of 
Scholastic philosophy, he uses it without any implication of inde- 
terminism. The passage in which he thus makes use of the term 
“ free-will ’’ occurs in chapter xxv. of The Prince. 

“Tt is not unknown to he begins, that many have held and 
hold the opinion that the things of the world are in such wise governed 
of fortune and God that men by their prudence cannot correct them, nor 
have they any remedy thereto; and by this they might judge that it 
were good not to labour much in things, but to let themselves be 
governed by fate. This opinion has been more believed in our times 
through the great variation of the things that have been seen and are 
seen every day, out of all human conjecture. Thinking on which, some- 
times I have in some part inclined to their opinion. Nevertheless, to the 
end that our free-will be not destroyed, I judge that it is true that fortune is 
the arbitress of half our actions, but that she yet leaves the other half, 
or little less, to be governed by us.” 

It will be observed that in this passage contingency, so far as it is 
implied at all, is referred rather to the part in human affairs that 
depends on external things than to the part that depends on us. 
This last, for anything that is implied so far, may be rigidly 
determined according to special laws of human nature to be 
afterwards ascertained by those who cultivate the sciences of man. 
And it is remarkable that in Machiavelli’s general political theory 
human nature is held to be the same in all ages and the characters 
of men invariable ; so that individual men are successful because 
fortune is favourable to their particular character, and fail 
because they cannot modify their character, and consequently 
cannot change their modes of action, in accordance with changing 
events. The clearest empirical distinction, therefore, can be 
drawn between that which deperids on things outside and that 
which depends on man without the assumption of the least 
indetermination anywhere. For of course the contingency sup- 
posed in things by the reference of changing events to “ fortune” 
need not be more than an apparent contingency, as indeed the 
contingency attributed by Aristotle to ‘‘ that which depends on 
us” need not be more than apparent. 

The “freedom,” consisting in a certain relative independence 
of circumstances, that is attributed to man in Aristotle’s formula 
is now seen to be separable from the notion of any real contin- 
gency. There is another sense of the term ‘‘ freedom ’’—to 
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which it has also been proposed to apply the term “ free-will ’”— 
that has unquestionably been the possession of determinism from 
the beginning. No special historical evidence is needed to show 
how the distinction between the ‘‘ freedom ”’ and the “ servitude ” 
of the mind, between subjection to ‘‘ passion” and the control of 
passion by “reason,” has been insisted on, both in ancient and 
modern times, by determinist philosophers. 

Indeterminists themselves define ‘‘ moral freedom ” as the state 
in which the struggle characteristic of free-will has disappeared. 
It is, indeed, regarded as a case of “ free-will,” but only because 
acts of free-will have been required to produce it. The clear view 
of the nature of complete freedom, in the sense of moral “ auto- 
nomy,’’ made Aristotle, and, as M. Fonsegrive points out, antiquity 
generally, regard the power of choosing between the lower and the 
higher, not absolutely as a perfection, but as the characteristic of 
an imperfect being that participates at once in reason and in the 
irrational element in things. It is this act of choice between the 
lower and the higher, and not the degree of our “‘ independence ”’ 
of things, or the nature of moral autonomy, that has finally 
become the battle-ground of the opposing schools. The problem 
has come to be, Is there anything strictly indeterminate in the 
act of choice or deliberation? This definite shape has been 
assumed by it, as M. Fonsegrive shows, in the controversies of 
Scholastic philosophers and of Catholic and Protestant theologians. 
In modern philosophy, as in theology, it has continued to be asso- 
ciated with the question of man’s moral responsibility before law, 
divine or human. Each school has been required to show that its 
own view of the act of choice is compatible with this. 

When it is made clear that the real contingency of the volun- 
tary decision is the essential part of the modern conception of 
free-will, the irrelevancy of many of the ordinary arguments for 
free-will in the sense of indeterminism becomes at once manifest. 
To show, for example, that in certain decisions of the will we are 
not constrained by an external power, or to point to the existence 
of ‘‘ moral freedom,”’ is to indicate a conception of freedom that is 
perfectly consistent with determinism. It must, on the other 
hand, be conceded that no assertion, from the determinist point 
of view, of freedom in either of these senses, can satisfy the 
indeterminist. Indeterminists feel that, as Dr. Mach points out, 
the doctrine of an “internal necessity” is just as much deter- 
minism as the doctrine of an ‘external necessity’’. What the 
indeterminist requires for the completion of his idea of freedom is 
that the act of choice should be free alike from external and from 
internal “ necessity,” not merely from constraint ; and this “‘ real 
contingency ’”’ of the act of choice is exactly what it is of the 
essence of determinism to exclude. For “the real contingency 
of the future’’ involves a break in the chain of causation, both 
psychological and physical. Here Dr. Mach does not quite face 
the real difficulty. When it becomes a question of proving that 
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the decision of the will is not necessary, he urges that it is not 
constrained. M. Fonsegrive—and this is his special merit— 
relying, as has been said, on M. Renouvier’s argument from the 
practical reason, has shown the bearing of indeterminism on 
causation with the utmost clearness. There is, no doubt, some 
ambiguity in his defence of free-will when he contends that the 
principle of sufficient reason is satisfied by ‘‘a free cause”; but, 
when he shows that by no scientific hypothesis can indeterminism 
be made consistent with absolutely uniform physical law, the 
ambiguity disappears. A consistent indeterminist is obliged to 
maintain that, with identical psychological conditions of a deci- 
sion, the decision may vary without any new cause except a 
strictly ‘‘imprevisible”’ act of ‘ free-will’’. Now this means, as 
M. Fonsegrive shows, that, since the decision is manifested ex- 
ternally, a certain portion of energy must be created or anni- 
hilated. Whatever may be the psychological meaning of a “ free” 
as opposed to a ‘‘necessary’’ cause, it is admitted to be incon- 
sistent in physics with belief in the conservation of energy as 
“an absolute law, without restriction’. But, M. Fonsegrive 
proceeds, as a matter of fact, experience nowhere shows undevi- 
ating conformity to law. And to say that all falling short of 
absolute exactness is due to defects in accuracy of observation is 
a mere assumption. The slight apparent deviations of experience 
from uniformity may be in part the expression of real deviations. 
And if the world is governed by a will instead of by an impersonal 
fate, by a flexible “ law of love ”’ instead of by an inflexible “law of 
pure reason,” then we should not expect to find the absolute unifor- 
nity that determinism requires. But there are moral grounds for 
affirming theism and the doctrine of free-will that is in logical 
harmony with it. Then, since experience by itself does not 
hinder the affirmation, the belief is philosophically justified. The 
claims of science are satisfied by the admission that the course of 
things is approximately uniform. And approximate, though not 
complete, uniformity is consistent with free-will. For the creations 
and annihilations of energy that are due to human free-will are 
in any case very small. Perhaps they in part balance one another. 
It is not a ‘relative indeterminism”’ such as this, but only an 
“absolute indeterminism,” that contradicts science ; just as, on 
the other hand, it is not science but a certain type of metaphysics 
that requires ‘‘ absolute determinism ”’. 

Before the logical character of M. Fonsegrive’s argument can 
be appreciated, it must be cleared of some incidental positions 
that are either superfluous or inconsistent with the mode of proof 
adopted. One of these has already been indicated. M. Fonse- 
grive is not always willing to make the concession corresponding 
to that which he requires of determinists. He shows conclusively 
that, even if psychological determinists can explain by scientific 
hypotheses (such as Leibniz’s “ obscure perceptions”) the acts of 
choice that seem most difficult of explanation, this does not prove 
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determinism against objectors; since the scientific explanation 
takes for granted in the disputed case the uniformity that in- 
determinists deny. This being conceded, however, the inde- 
terminist must admit in turn that he is leaving scientific ground 
altogether. If absolute determinism cannot be proved on scientific 
grounds, neither can it be proved scientifically that there are any 
residual phenomena of which no scientific explanation is possible. 
Psychological determinists have not, as a matter of fact, been 
baffled by the phenomena of deliberation; and in any case it 
would be more plausible to attribute difficulties to the imperfec- 
tion of their science than to the ‘‘ free causes” of indeterminism. 
M. Fonsegrive has only shown that experience does not compel 
the belief in absolute uniformity of law, not that absolute 
uniformity is disproved by experience. The argument, therefore, 
in which he concludes immediately from the untenableness of 
‘‘absolute determinism” and of “absolute indeterminism” to 
the truth of “relative indeterminism” has no validity. Again, 
has any such belief as ‘“ absolute indeterminism ”—which ought 
to mean that no inference from the past to the future is possible— 
ever been held? As believers in ‘‘ absolute indeterminism” M. 
Fonsegrive classes Epicurus, Pelagius, Hume and M. Renouvier. 
Yet he himself, in the earlier part of his essay, has proved against 
M. Guyau that for the Epicureans there was at least no inde- 
termination in the case of external things, but (after the first 
declination of the atoms) only in the case of man. And in the 
interesting chapter on “English philosophy from Hobbes 
to our days” (pt. i. bk. iii. ch. vii.), in which he shows the 
originality of the contribution made by English empiricism to 
the free-will controversy, he gives to Hume especially the credit 
of the “ negative synthesis” that replaces both “ free-will” and 
“necessity” by “invariable sequence”. It is, however, rather 
the logical consequences of Hume’s resolution of experience into 
isolated atoms of sensation that M. Fonsegrive has in view in 
classing him as an “ absolute indeterminist’’ than his explicit 
doctrine as regards free-will; and with Hume he apparently 
classes M. Renouvier on the ground of his explicit indeterminism 
and his ‘‘ phenomenism ”. Hume’s phenomenism is, he holds, the 
only logical form of that mode of viewing the world which seeks 
an ‘ extensive unity,” as the pantheism of the Eleatics is the only 
logical form of the view which seeks a “comprehensive unity ”. 
Pantheism requires that there should be only one Being, including 
in itself all modes of being; phenomenism requires that there 
should be a multitude of perfectly isolated beings. Now the 
“pure Being” of Parmenides is the only metaphysical concep- 
tion that can justify the assertion of absolute necessity ; while 
Hume’s psychical atoms, being absolutely independent of one 
other, suppose absolute indetermination. Here M. Fonsegrive’s 
argument confounds the independence of individual beings with 
the contingency of their actions. The idea of independence 
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is, however, as we have seen historically above, separable from 
the idea of contingency. And, logically, the actions of an inde- 
pendent atom may be conceived to be in themselves rigidly 
necessary. If any interaction of partially independent beings is 
supposed, this only makes the changes more complex, without 
destroying their necessity. As to the doctrine of Pelagius, whom 
also M. Fonsegrive places in the number of absolute indeterminists, 
its difference from the orthodox Catholic doctrine seems to consist 
not so much in the assertion of a greater amount of indetermina- 
tion, of real contingency, as in the ascription to man of a greater 
natural disposition to good, or of a greater power over his own 
fate. So far as the mere indeterminism is concerned, St. Augus- 
tine, according to M. Fonsegrive’s interpretation (p. 112), does not 
differ from Pelagius. While we seem to have found so far no 
indeterminism that is more than “ relative,’ looked at in another 
way all indeterminism is “absolute”. For although it may 
never have been held that in practice no inferences can be made 
from the past to the future, yet, according to the indeterminist 
view, the effect of a decision of free-will may make itself felt at 
any point of the series of phenomena; and so there is no point 
where a break is impossible. The choice then, as M. Renouvier 
would say, is between determinism simply and indeterminism 
simply. 

The exceptions that may be taken to parts of M. Fonsegrive’s 
argument do not, however, affect his central contention, that there 
is logically a place for real contingency. A determinist need have 
no hesitation in admitting this. When acts of free-will are 
classed frankly with miraculous interruptions of a pre-ordained 
order that is maintained on the whole, and when prevision is at 
the same time allowed to be possible within scientific limits, it 
must be allowed that the whole conception of which these strictly 
“imprevisible”’ acts form part cannot be scientifically disproved. 
Even when he has transferred the question to theological ground, 
however, the indeterminist is not exempt from attack; for here 
there are the predestinarians to contend with. M. Fonsegrive, 
with his clear view of all that is involved in indeterminism, is only 
able to escape from the objection that free-will is incompatible 
with divine foreknowledge by refusing « priori to discuss it, by 
opposing to it what he calls “une fin de non-recevoir,” on the 
ground tuat ‘the foreknowledge of God is incomprehensible,” and 
so cannot be known to exclude human free-will (pp. 351-3). The 
only way of escaping this objection philosophically is to admit, 
with M. Renouvier, that the divine prescience is not absolute. 
That admission being made, the form of philosophical theism that 
includes the belief in free-will takes its place as a metaphysical 
doctrine, to be affirmed or denied on philosophical grounds. The 
ground on which M. Fonsegrive, following M. Renouvier, con- 
tends that it should be affirmed, is, as has been seen, that it is 
required by ‘the practical reason”. The belief in free-will is the 
only secure basis of moral responsibility. 
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So far as M. Fonsegrive aims at showing that the free-will 
question finally becomes one of metaphysics, his argument is 
perfectly cogent. The last step however, the affirmation of a 
belief on the ground of the “ practical reason,” is open to dispute. 
One possible position, as I have ventured to urge, against M. 
Renouvier (see Minp No. 45 and Critique Philosophique, Nouv. sér. 
An. iii. No. 8), is that, instead of the system involving free-will, the 
system involving absolute determinism ought to be affirmed, be- 
cause it satisfies the desire for an intellectual ideal; this ideal, in 
theoretical philosophy, being alone relevant. To this contention 
M. Renouvier has replied (Critique Philosophique, Nouv. sér. An. iii. 
No. 9) that the moral ideal conflicts with what is held to be the 
intellectual ideal, and that, as this last is not forced on the mind, 
the logical position remains for the intellectualist one of scepticism, 
from which only the acceptance of the postulates of the practical 
reason offers a way of escape. Now it is interesting that, so far 
as the question of free-will is concerned, M. Fonsegrive, in a dis- 
cussion of the determinism within the limits of science advocated 
by M. Ribot, to a certain extent anticipates the answer to this. 
M. Ribot’s “relative determinism,” as it may be called, is 
obviously, from M. Fonsegrive’s point of view, the complement of 
the “ relative indeterminism ” on which he more especially dwells. 
He ought, logically, to admit that it is the only scientific position, 
For, on one side, free-will, as he defines it—that is, as having for 
one of its characters the theoretical impossibility of prevision even 
when all conditions, physical and psychological, are known— 
introduces an element of which science, psychological as well as 
physical, can take no account ; and, on the other side, M. Ribot 
makes no dogmatic affirmation of absolute determinism. Yet this 
position does not satisfy M. Fonsegrive. He points out that, 
carefully as M. Ribot’s scientific determinism is limited, it 
inevitably tends to pass beyond scientific limits. Now this, 
instead of being an argument against scientific determinism, is in 
reality an argument for metaphysical determinism. What it 
proves is that even in the most severely restrained statement of 
the scientific position an ideal is already suggested to philosophy, 
This ideal, as M. Renouvier has shown, is not forced on the mind ; 
it is not completed by science: but, on the other hand, it is not 
arbitrary ; it is inevitably suggested. 

And is it so certain that the ethical argument is in favour of 
indeterminism? Determinists have often contended that it is 
really the denial of the necessity of human actions that would 
destroy moral responsibility ; and M. Fonsegrive admits that 
determinism supplies a basis of its own for the greater part of 
ethical, political and xsthetic theory. What he urges on behalf 
of indeterminism is that it gives a certain “accent” or a certain 
“ grace” that would disappear with the destruction of the belief 
in free-will. Yet in a chapter (part ii., bk. ii., ch. v.) in which he 
discourses of ‘‘the degrees of freedom” and the progress from 
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one stage of moral freedom to another by the exercise of free- 
will, he dwells especially on “moral gymnastics”; pointing out, 
by way of illustration, with what psychological exactness ‘ ex- 
amples and occasions,” as aids or hindrances of the moral life, 
have been set forth in Catholic manuals (p. 477). Now does not 
all this minute attention to psychological conditions rest on the 
determinist part of the Catholic theory? And in what way has 
the doctrine of an undetermined free-will tended here to rescue 
that spontaneity which, M. Fonsegrive elsewhere urges, is un- 
recognised by determinism? In political theory, again, he holds 
that the doctrine of free-will gives a certain additional sacredness 
to personal rights. History at least, it may be objected, does not 
confirm the association of free-will doctrines with political free- 
dom. As to the logical bearings of the opposed doctrines, M. 
Fonsegrive, in his chapters on ‘‘ Consequences,” seems occasion- 
ally to be forgetful of what he has himself made plain in the 
earlier part of the Essay. ‘‘ The three characters of free action,” 
he has said earlier, are ‘‘ contingency, spontaneity and intelli- 
gence”. He makes plain in his exposition, however, that the 
first character alone, and this in the sense of a real “ambiguity 
of contingent futures,” is the distinguishing character of the 
indeterminist conception of free-will, When, therefore, he sets 
forth the consequences of his total conception of ‘free action,” 
this proves nothing in favour of indeterminism, at least against 
those determinist doctrines that equally recognise “spontaneity 
and intelligence”’ as characters of the higher kinds of activity. 
“The enemies of free-will,” M. Fonsegrive says, are “habits and 
passions” (p. 472). But are these the enemies of strictly inde- 
terminate action as such, and not rather of action that is at once 
rational and spontaneous in a sense compatible with determinism ? 
If anything is to be proved in favour of the consequences of the 
indeterminist doctrine, the element of real indetermination ought 
to be detached from the others and its consequences viewed 
separately. 


Tomas WHITTAKER. 
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VIIL—NEW BOOKS. 
[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin. 3 Vols. London: 
John Murray, 1887. Pp. x., 395; ii., 393; iv., 418. 

_ Eagerly expected, this book has also been so universally welcomed 
that there is no need to enter here into any particular description of 
its contents; while yet description is almost the only kind of notice 
suitable in the case. When it is said that, from beginning to end, it 
contains as little as possible that is not from the hand of Darwin himself, 
everything is said to recommend it to those who have not so far had the 
opportunity of reading. Yet it would be ungrateful not specially to 
acknowledge the exemplary care with which the editor has done every- 
thing that was necessary, and almost everything that could be desired, 
to link together the stages of his father’s life as traceable in the 
‘“‘ Letters’; nor less the frankness (but also at some points the delicate 
reserve) with which, in a chapter of personal ‘‘ Reminiscences” (i. 108-60), 
the great naturalist as he lived and laboured is set before us. The later 
chapter entitled ‘ Religion” (i. 804-17), though containing but a few 
lines not written by Darwin, should also be noted in evidence of the 
editor’s conscientious candour. The autobiographical sketch (i. 26-107), 
placed first after the preliminary account of lineage, was written for 
the family only, but as now given to the public (with some omissions) 
is a document of unsurpassable and enduring interest. Never did a 
mind of highest rank in its class turn itself inside out with such perfect 
freedom from all affectation ; and never did unpretending record reveal, 
or rather betray, a more attractive human character. Perhaps it is 
enough to add here that ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ as well as “ Letters” insist 
upon nothing more strongly than their writer’s sense of his intellectual 
limits ; while at the same time the “ Autobiography ” (i. 100) tells of a 
curious dying-away of the “higher esthetic tastes,” as life went on and 
his mind more and more became ‘“‘a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts’. The proclamation of philo- 
sophical (as distinguished from scientific) incompetence has a truly 
remarkable interest in view of the fact that, whether himself philosopher 
or not, he has given philosophers more serious occasion for thinking than, 
perhaps, any one scientific inquirer that ever lived. To vol. ii. (pp. 179- 
204) Prof. Huxley contributes a chapter ‘On the Reception of the 
Origin of Species’? (1859), in which the philosophical aspects of Darwin’s 
work are nowise overlooked. Here (p. 188) there is an interesting 
reference to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s earlier (public) advocacy of the 
Evolutionist doctrine—advocacy, it might have been mentioned, carried 
to the length of The Principles of Psychology as first published in 1855. 
With characteristic enthusiasm, Darwin himself bursts out in one letter 
of 1870 (iii. 120) thus :—‘‘ I suspect that H. Spencer will’ hereafter be 
looked at as by far the greatest living philosopher in England; perhaps 
equal to any that have lived ”’. 


Tertium Quid: Chapters on various Disputed Questions. By Epmunp 
Gurney, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. Pp. viii., 372; 302. 


Mr. Gurney here publishes a collection of essays (three of which—on 
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“Natural Religion,” ‘The Utilitarian ‘Ought,’’”? and ‘ Monism” — 
originally appeared in Minp) dealing, for the most part, with ‘“ matters 
of contemporary controversy”. ‘In most of these questions,” he says, 
‘‘T am conscious of ‘a great deal to be said on both sides’ . . . In most 
of them the true view seems to me to depend on taking a standpoint, or 
in recognising facts and principles other than those which partisans 
have usually recognised or taken. And this truer view, if such it be, is 
not one that would extenuate differences, or induce lions to lie down with 
lambs, or generally tend towards compromise in the ordinary sense; its 
immediate tendency, on the contrary, is rather to make each of the duels 
triangular. In short, it is a tertium quid.” This idea of a tertium quid 
is less obvious in the second volume, which consists exclusively of 
esthetic essays (though in esthetic controversies also the author regards 
it as applicable), than it is in the first. Here it gives a real unity 
to essays diverse in subject. In the first essay (‘The Human Ideal”’) 
the author premises that Utilitarianism based on “ Positivism” (in the 
wider sense) is the true ethical doctrine; and;that it is perfectly possible 
to work strenuously for the Utilitarian ideal without having a belief in 
any order of existence beyond the natural order. The emotion with 
which life is contemplated when it is regarded as part of a wholly 
natural order does not, however, with one class of minds at least, rise to 
the height of a religious emotion. It cannot be assumed that the problem 
will be simplified by the disappearance of minds of this class. If, how- 
ever, there were even a bare chance that there is a supernatural order, the 
ideal of Positivism would be transfigured by it. But, the author proceeds 
in the next essay (‘The Controversy of Life’’), science, in this relation, 
is ‘inexorably restrictive”. ‘‘ Views as to the transcendent worth and 
ever-progressive evolution of the individual life—views of some import- 
ance to individuals whose lives are in question—have received so far not 
the very slightest countenance from physics and biology; nay, they 
have been made gradually harder to entertain. And till this is altered— 
till those views can be based (as who can say they never will?) on some 
sort of objective evidence—scientific convictions must differ absolutely 
from religious convictions in the response that they can evoke in human 
hearts and imaginations.’ The direction in which Mr. Gurney is in- 
clined to look for a reconciliation is indicated by his parenthetical question. 
He regards it as possible that ‘external testimony ’’ may give positive 
ground for belief in continued existence after death. The question as 
to the positive grounds that would be sufficient to justify acceptance 
of the kind of evidence required to support such a belief is discussed in 
an essay on “The Nature of Evidence in Matters Extraordinary’. The 
suggested answer is thus a tertiwm quid, because it would affirm an extra- 
mundane order on grounds that may be scientifically tested. The 
zesthetic essays of which the second volume consists are divided between 
Music and Poetry. ‘The last essay (‘The Psychology of Music”’) is 
based on the author’s reply in Minp vii. 89, to some criticisms con- 
tained in Mr. Sully’s review of The Power of Sound in vi. 270. In its 
present form it includes also replies to Prof. Stumpf and M. Georges 
Guéroult, and is so written as to make intelligible, even to those who 
have not read the author’s larger work, his general position as to the 
nature of the characteristic effect wrought by music. Music, he insists, 
is “primarily a presentative art, bound to the perpetual production of 
pleasurable impressions that are otherwise unknown,” and not primarily 
‘a representative art, bound, like stage-gesture, to the perpetual depic- 
tion of recognised emotions and sentiments as they occur outside it”’. 
The theories that try to explain musical effect without the assumption of 
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a unique “musical faculty” to which it directly appeals, admit of re- 
duction to three, viz., that which derives it from ‘ discoverable principles 
of order, or of freedom under conditions of order,” and those which 
derive it from “ suggestions of concrete external phenomena—movement 
and speech”. The first theory, if it refers to general conditions of 
structure, does not explain why some tone-sequences are pleasurable, 
while others, which equally fulfil all formal conditions, are not. And if 
pleasurable sequences alone are said to have the required “freedom 
under conditions of order,’ then the problem is merely reaffirmed ; for, 
outside the musical impression itself, no reason can i given why one 
sequence fulfils these conditions more than another. The remaining 
two theories have the defect of trying to explain the whole effect of 
music by means of symbolisms and suggestions that may indeed form 
part of the effect of large compositions, but that are not the central 
quality requiring explanation. Every composition is ‘‘ musical,” not by 
its explicable structure, or by its definite or indefinite suggestions of 
movement or of speech, or of any emotion extraneous to musical emotion, 
or in virtue of all these things together, but in virtue of certain “ struc- 
tural units’? or individualised tone-sequences, that give a distinct 
pleasure comparable to no other. These may be more or less frequent 
with different composers, and may be interrupted by longer or shorter 
passages that only give vaguer effects, but it is in the power to create 
individual melodies that musical genius consists, and the power of 
musical appreciation is the power of enjoying these. The psychological 
difference between the vaguer effects due to superinduced associations 
and the simple and definite effect of individual melodies is brought out 
with abundant illustration in the first two essays of the volume (‘‘ Wagner 
and Wagnerism,’” ‘A Musical Crisis”). No theory, with the single 
exception of Darwin’s “theory of the primeval use of music under con- 
ditions of sexual excitement,” Mr. Gurney contends, as he had already 
contended in The Power of Sound and in his reply to Mr. Sully, comes 
anywhere near the explanation of the unique effect of music; and even 
this, perhaps, does not touch the central problem of the effect of ‘ defi- 
nite melodic forms” (p. 298). The two essays on Poetry (‘ Poets, 
Critics and Class-Lists,” ‘‘The Appreciation of Poetry’’) are intended 
to show the desirability of allowing for the influence of personal idiosyn- 
crasies on appreciation of different poets and of different kinds of poetry. 


Hegelianism and Personality. By ANDREW SETH, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. Second 
Series of ‘‘ Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of Edin- 
burgh”. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
1887. Pp. xi., 230. 


The newly-appointed St. Andrews professor’s ‘“ Balfour Lectures,” 
published under the title Scottish Philosophy : A Comparison of the Scottish 
and German Answers to Hume (see Minp xi. 120, 267), are now followed 
by a second series, issued in a form somewhat altered from that of their 
delivery last spring. The present subject was pointed at and to some 
extent had its way prepared in the first course of lectures. More 
generally phrased than in the title, it is an attempt “ critically to test 
the Idealism reared upon Kant’s foundation by his successors in 
Germany, and now represented in this country by a number of writers 
often classed together as Neo-Kantians or English Hegelians”. Green 
is taken as protagonist among these latter, but it adds not a little to the 
interest of the undertaking and significance of the conclusion attained 
that the author himself has been no mean fighter in the ranks. It is for 
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the present only noted that the line of criticism lies through the follow- 
ing series of topics—Kant and Neo-Kantianism, Fichte, Relation of 
Hegel’s Logic to Experience, Logic as Metaphysic (Thought and Reality), 
Hegel’s Doctrine of God and Man, Hegelianism as an Absolute System. 
The conclusion may be gathered (provisionally) from the author’s final 
words :—‘‘ The point of my criticism has been that in its execution 
Hegelianism breaks down, and ultimately sacrifices the best interests of 
humanity to a logical abstraction styled the Idea, in which both God 
and man disappear; nor are these interests better conserved by the 
Neo-Kantianism or Neo-Hegelianism which erects into a God the mere 
form of self-consciousness in general ”. 


Myth, Ritual and Religion. By ANDREW Lane. 2 Vols. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1887. Pp. xvi., 340; vii., 373. 

For a number of years past, Mr. Lang has been known as one of the 
most eager anthropological inquirers of the school of Mr. Tylor—‘ an- 
thropological’ in the sense of being concerned with any and every kind 
of human activity or product that can throw light on the mental con- 
dition of primitive man. His Custom and Myth, in 1884 (see Minn x. 141), 
included a number of previous contributions to periodical literature with 
other detached essays, all directed to this end of inquiry. Among other 
workers of the school, or again among classical scholars, his distinctive 
characteristic, perhaps, has been a disposition and an ability to search 
out the survivals of savage custom and ways of thinking in the civilised 
life of Greece ; scholars in general being wont to idealise Hellenic culture 
as the pure antithesis of all ‘barbarism,’ and anthropologists in general 
being afraid (or not learned enough) to meddle with the question of its 
development. He now, in his present volume, essays a more systematic 
treatment of the thesis that savagery, as we have still the means of more 
or less directly studying it, supplies the clue to an understanding of the 
irrational element so strongly marked in the recorded beliefs and 
practices of Greek and other pagan civilisations. The myths and 
religious observances of Greece are those which the author treats with 
most authority, but he is able also, by reference to the work of other 
scholars, to extend his argument with good effect to the civilisation of 
Aryan India, Egypt and Mexico. The accounts of savage custom and 
belief, adduced for comparison, display a most varied reading. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the evidence is presented with much 
vivacity and literary skill; though somewhat more of order might have 
appeared in the general disposition of the argument. Before the author 
takes up with the different classes of Myths in detail—divided partly 
according to subject (Nature-Myths, Myths of the Origin of the World 
and of Man, Divine Myths, Heroic and Romantic Myths), partly 
according to racial or local distribution—four introductory chapters 
(pp. 1-121) deal (1) with Systems of Mythology, (2) with the Mental 
Condition of Savages. On the latter topic, the author has less that 
is new to offer; but as regards the former, though his historical sketch 
is somewhat jerky, he discovers most interesting anticipations of the 
method of comparative study not only in Fontenelle and other moderns 
-but already in the Preparatio Evangelica of Eusebius. (By the way, on 
p. 16, Porphyry gets twice placed in odd priority to Plutarch.) 


Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. AuBert Strécku. Part I. 
Pre-Scholastic Philosophy. Translated by T. A. Frnuay, 8.J., M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland; Professor of Mental 
Science, University College, Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
1887. Pp. vii., 285. 
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Dr. Stéckl’s activity as a historian of philosophy has taken form not 
only. in the Geschichte der neuern Philosophie (1883), noticed in Mryp ix. 
158, and in the comprehensive Gesch. der Phil. des Mittelalters (1864-6), of 
which the other work was meant to be a continuation, but also in a 
general Lehrbuch dating from 1870. It is this manual, written for 
Catholic students, that is here (in the somewhat enlarged second edition 
of 1875) begun to be translated for behoof of English-speaking students 
of the same faith. His ecclesiastical point of view and religious 
purpose granted, nothing but praise is due to the author’s work, so far 
as it may be judged from the present pt. i.; and it is not likely to prove 
inferior in the part that remains to be translated, beginning as that does 
with the Scholastic period, which commands his fullest sympathy and has 
been with him a special subject of research. Within the present part 
Christian philosophy already receives (in its Patristic phase) a com- 
paratively extended treatment, occupying more than one-third of the 
volume and marked by a certain character of originality or independence ; 
though, when he gets beyond St. Augustine, it is somewhat disappointing 
to find the author giving less than two pages to Cl. Mamertus, Boethius 
and Cassiodorus, with Isidore of Seville and Bede, while yet ascribing 
to them the merit, through three whole centuries which their names 
cover, of having “ handed down the inheritance of learning and prepared 
the way for the new era—the middle ages”! Pre-Christian philosophy 
—represented as wholly the work of Greeks (after short reference to the 
thought of Eastern peoples)—is treated more upon the lines of other 
writers, especially Ueberweg, who is freely quoted. We have not the 
means of comparing the translation with the original, but it certainly 
reads remarkably well. It is a pity that the bibliographic references 
have not been brought down beyond the point at which they were left 
by the author in 1875, being given by him even then with little com- 
pleteness. The translator might so easily have made improvements in 
this respect that the omission is not to be passed over—and the more as 
it may still be made good in the part to come. There is a want also. 
thus far of any conspectus of the treatment (index, perhaps, is reserved). 
Otherwise, the volume is very well appointed. 


Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. 
By J. P. Maunarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c ; Author of 
Kant’s Philosophy for English Readers, dc. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1887. Pp. xxxviii., 600. 

There is interest in following Mr. Mahaffy into that line of historical 
inquiry for which he appears to have finally turned his back upon the 
old philosophical pursuits. His Commentary on Kant remains still a 
fragment (or set of fragments) after so many years, that it is upon the 
other line, if anywhere, that his present philosophical disposition may 
be guessed at; and the word “ Thought ”’ in the title of his new volume, 
absent from that of the earlier work (Social Life in Greece from Homer to 
Menander ) which it continues, gives a suggestion of some means for the 
conjecture. Nor, in point of fact, though the word is taken to cover 
every kind of spiritual effort throughout the period, is the work of 
philosophers overlooked. It is not much that the author, in his now 
established character of man of the world writing about realities for 
other than ‘“‘ pedants,” condescends to say of the philosophic schools in 
the 8rd century B.c.; but as these included Stoics and Epicureans, whose: 
thought had a direct relation to practical life wanting in earlier specula- 
tion, he is able to say it in a chapter (pp. 130-50) on ‘‘ The Serious Side 
of Greek Society—The Religion of the Day” with a kind of hearty 
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sympathy. The pages on Zeno in particular are very effectively written; 
nor is Epicurus, though more briefly disposed of, touched in any more 
grudging spirit. As to what is said of the changed character and in- 
fluence of philosophical thinking between the 4th and 8rd centuries, it 
is only an exaggeration in Mr. Mahaffy’s way of writing that has to be 
guarded against. In the text, too, the exaggeration never quite reaches 
the flood-mark of these sentences from the “ Introduction ” :—‘ Above 
all, it should be insisted that the greatest practical inheritance the 
Greeks left in philosophy was not the splendour of Plato, or the vast 
erudition of Aristotle, but the practical systems of Zeno and Epicurus, 
and the scepticism of Pyrrho. In the Roman Empire, Platonists and 
Aristotelians were scarce; Stoics and Epicureans occupied all society. 
And if in the Middle Ages the schooimen returned to the great classical 
masters, in our own day the world has again fallen into modern paths, 
and every man is either a Stoic, an Epicurean, or a Sceptic.” The 
passage is not without its significance. There are, of course, a few 
Aristotelians and even Platonists still to the fore; but, putting aside 
that question of fact, it may be remarked how Mr. Mahaffy, probably 
in his haste, spoils what appears to be his general point by talking 
of ‘greatest practical inheritance,”—since it is hardly in relation to 
practice that Plato’s “splendours” or Aristotle’s ‘vast erudition” can 
be said to come into account; and, again, in the last sentence of the 
passage, “modern paths” is an expression that does not seem to be 
chosen with the due amount of care. Returning to the text, we may add 
that while much prominence is given, and with excellent effect, to the 
Hellenic culture developed within the period at Alexandria, Mr. Mahaffy 
unfortunately (p. 225 n.) considers himself precluded from referring to 
the great deeds there first achieved in mathematical science. Mathe- 
matics, it is true, “cannot be ranked as literature”; but the work of 
Euclid and his school was surely no small contribution to the “ Greek 
Thought ” of the time. 


The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacop Goutp Scuurman, M.A, 
(Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University. London: Williams & Norgate, 1888. Pp. xv., 264. 

The author, who has already written on Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 
of Evolution (see Mrnp vii. 137), writes the present volume with the 
special object of distinguishing ‘‘ between science and speculation in the 
application of Darwinism to morals’. Chapter i. (“‘ Methods of Ethics, 

Evolutionary and Other’) contains a statement of his own view as to the 

possibility of ethical science. Ethics, he finds, ‘cannot claim to be a 

science of the same type as logic, without at least foregoing the problems 

which have hitherto constituted its principal subject-matter ” ; nor can 
it become a science of the type either of mathematics or of any branch 
of physical or natural science. ‘If it is ever to rise above the analytic 
procedure of logic, it can only be by becoming one of the historical 
sciences.” ‘Some such ideal doubtless floated before the minds of those 
writers who saw in Ethics a comparative and evolutionary anatomy and 
physiology of morals; but the associations of natural history led them to 
substitute the whole extent and duration of organic life, which is 
essentially without moral character, for the narrow and brief history of 

mankind, in which alone moral phenomena are actually found” (p. 31). 

Since “ the moral consciousness of the individual” ‘is but the reflex of 

particular social conditions,” moral ideals and institutions must be 

studied first of all scientifically as parts of the historical evolution of 
societies. ‘ Ethics, as the comparative history of universal morality, is 
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the vestibule to the temple of moral philosophy” (pp. 34-5). This 
historical science must not be mixed with “ coaadion ”, In order to 
exclude certain kinds of speculation that have intruded themselves into 
ethics, it is necessary to come to an “ understanding with Darwinism”. 
Let the truth both of the theory of evolution in general and of natural 
selection in particular be assumed, what consequences have they for 
ethics? Chapters ii. and iii. (‘‘ Evolutionism and Darwinism,” ‘“ The 
Philosophical Interpretation of the Darwinian Hypothesis”) prepare foa 
the statement of this question, which is discussed in ch. iv. (** Darwinism 
and the Foundations of Morals”). The general conclusions are that 
although “‘ Darwinism ”’ has in fact been associated with a “‘ mechanical 
_ philosophy,” its “‘ essential content ” is “‘ consistent with any philosophy ” 
(p. 97), and that “evolutionism,” in spite of the alliance into which it 
has been brought with hedonism, ‘‘does not necessitate, or even 
indicate, a new system of ethics” (p. 160). ‘ Because natural selec- 
tion presupposes a utility—a fittest that survives—the evolutionists have 
fallen into the fallacy of supposing that morality was nothing but 
a utility” (pp. 151-2). Morality is, certainly, useful, and would tend 
to be perpetuated for this reason; but this does not prove that its 
essence is utility, nor, consequently, that in essence it is derivative. 
Darwin’s own “ attempted derivation of the moral faculty” (ch. v., ‘‘ The 
Ethical Speculations of Darwin”) has “no connexion, either in matter 
or in method, with that biological science which is often designated 
Darwinism” (p. 181). Indirectly, however, in “ casting about for supports 
to his more than dubious theory of conscience,” he “ suggested the way 
which a positive ‘science’ of ethics would have to follow”. In ch. vi. 
(“The Development of Moral Ideals and Institutions, with special 
reference to the Family”), the author expounds and criticises the inves- 
tigations of McLennan and Morgan. His conclusion is that ‘no light is 
thrown upon the study of morals by an appearance of deriving historic 
from prehistoric institutions”. This appearance is deceptive, “ simple 
facts” having been “ obscured by overshadowing speculative theories”. 
“It is not, therefore, with theortes of the evolution of the family that 
moralists have to reckon. Like other phantasies and bold guesses, these 
may be passed by. But it is different with facts—actual observations 
made within the historical horizon. These have a vital interest for the 
moralist. And it is the merit of the evolutionist to have recognised 
their significance, though in general he managed to eviscerate it by 
adapting them to some extraneous speculation, cosmic or sociological ” 
(pp. 241-2). The facts from history and savage life that show the 
variability of domestic institutions do not, however, confute intuition- 
ism. The utilitarian is in the end obliged to agree with the intuitionist 
‘‘ that there are primal and underived moral principles”. For by him 
also, ‘‘something at least is recognised as self-evident, primitive and 
inviolably obligatory—the welfare of mankind” (p. 253). And the fact 
of the historical growth of any particular system of moral relations does 
not prove that those relations in their present form are not ethically 
valid. ‘Science, indeed, can tell us nothing of the validity of virtue, 
duty or good” (p. 264). The book is dedicated to Dr. Martineau. 


The Unseen World. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society, 
November 7, 1887 (being the annual Presidential Address for the 
Ninth Session of the Society). By SHapwortaH H. Hopeson, Hon. 
LL.D., Edinb., Hon. Fellow of C. C. C., Oxford, President. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1887. Pp. 51. 


In this Presidential Address the author brings to completion the 
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subject of the Re-organisation of Philosophy (dealt with in last year’s 
address), “‘ which, again, when completed, will be itself in some sort the 
completion of the larger question of the scope and method of Philo- 
sophy ” to which the whole series of addresses has been devoted. The 
part of the whole subject here treated is that which belongs to ‘‘ Rubric 
D, the Constructive Branch of Philosophy”. Here all the facts that 
came under Rubrics A and B (or the reflective analysis of consciousness), 
and under Rubric C (or “the order of real conditioning” as ascertained 
by positive science, including psychology), have to be viewed together. 
For the third rubric, Matter is ultimately the only ‘real condition,” the 
only “agency” that can be taken account of (cp. notice of last Address, 
Minp xii. 188). Matter, however, ‘in order of knowledge is a construc- 
tion of experience, not a datum for construction”. Nothing in the order 
of real conditioning is causa sui, “an absolute,” or a ‘self-existent 
thing”. And the universe itself as known philosophically is not absolute 
but infinite. Now, matter cannot be conceived as infinite in space and 
time, but only as indefinite. This anticipates the objection that matter, 
though not to be conceived as “‘technically self-existent,” “may yet be held 
to be ultimate in such a way as to preclude the possibility of inquiry into 
its real conditions”. Its “real conditions,” then, remain to be sought in 
the infinite universe, with which it is not eommensurate. Speculatively, 
nothing is known of these real conditions, that is, of the Unseen World, 
‘beyond the fact that their real existence and operation, taken together 
as the object of a single idea, are commensurate with the largest sweep 
of our reflective knowledge of the infinite Universe”. To learn more, 
we must make the transition from the speculative to the practical point 
of view. We must view ourselves as “conscious agents” choosing 
among actions and forming ideals. Now, the knowledge of how we our- 
selves ought to act implicitly tells us something of how the Infinite 
Existent acts, ‘“‘seeing that its action is continued in our own” (p. 44). 
The final conclusion is that ‘the same Real Existent which we find at 
the beginning, as real condition of our positively known and positively 
knowable world, we find again at the end, that is, beyond but in the 
same direction as our highest and most remote ideal, and there also as a 
Real Existent whose nature and attributes are partially made known to 
us in that ideal, and which, so far as they are made known to us therein, 
is revealed to us as a Person” (p. 43). Our attitude towards “the 
object beyond our ideal” must be ‘an attitude of Faith, an attitude 
commanded by the moral law of our own conscious action, since it is 
essential to all conscious action to be characterised by forward-looking 
desire and choice of good. A practical knowledge of the Infinite Object 
beyond our ideal, and Faith in that same Object, are one and the same 
thing” (pp. 44-5). This conception is a philosophical rendering of the 
facts of the religious consciousness, ‘‘ which have a separate form and 
expression of their own, quite independent of philosophy” (p. 46), being, 
indeed, a part of that ‘ pre-philosophic experience” which is “at once 
the explicandum of philosophy, and, because its explicandum, also the 
means of controlling its results”. 


History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion from the Reformation to Kant. 
By BERNHARD Pinyer. Translated from the German by W. Hastie, 
B.D. With a Preface by Ropert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity, University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1887. Pp. xix., 660. 

This is a translation of the first volume of the late Dr. Piinjer’s Geschichte 
der christlichen Philosophie der Religion. A translation of the second and 
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completing volume “is proceeding and will be published in a few 
months”. Dr. Flint’s preface gives some account of the author’s life 
and commends the work to English readers,—although he thinks such 
commendation almost unnecessary, since its merits ‘“‘are so great and 
obvious that they can hardly fail to be recognised by all who become 
acquainted with it”. The following sentences explain the exact scope 
of the book, which, as Prof. Flint points out, is not precisely what would 
seem to be implied in the title. ‘‘It does not profess to be a Universal 
History of the Philosophy of Religion. . . . Piinjer warns us by his very 
title that he will confine his researches within the area of Christendom. 
On the other hand, his book is not merely a History of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion-—a History of the Philosophy of Christianity. 
. . . He aimed at being the historian, not merely of the Philosophy of 
Christianity, but of the Philosophy of Religion, so far as it had sprung 
up on Christian soil and under Christian influences. The title of his 
work served to indicate his intention, and was thus far justified. Other- 
wise, however, it can hardly be deemed appropriate. Spinoza, the 
English Deists, Diderot and Voltaire cannot with propriety be held to 
have been Christian philosophers. . . . Further, although it is easy enough 
to understand how in a sense there may be a philosophy of Christianity, it 
is difficult to conceive of a distinctively Christian philosophy of religion. 
. . - Indeed, there are no traces either in the Geschichte or the Grundriss 
that Dr. Piinjer supposed that there was any exclusively and specifically 
Christian philosophy of religion. Hence the title of his work, although 
it served one important purpose, would seem to have been by no means a 
just expression even of his own thought.” The Grundriss mentioned 
above is an unfinished critical volume (published under the editorship of 
Dr. Lipsius in 1886) in which the author purposed to set forth his own 
view on the chief questions with which a religious philosophy should 
deal. The present work is wholly expository. After an introductory 
survey treating of the Philosophy of Religion up to the Reformation 
(pp. 1-62), the rest of the volume (which is coincident with Book i.) falls 
into the following sections :—(1) The Beginnings of Independent Specu- 
lation, (2) The Doctrines of the Reformers, (3) The Cultivation of Philo- 
sophy before Descartes, (4) The Oppositional Movements within Pro- 
testantism, (5) The English Deism, (6) Descartes and Spinoza, (7) The 
18th Century in France, (8) Leibniz and the German Aufklirung, (9) 
The Opposition to the Aufklirung. 


Outlines of the Science of Jurisprudence. An introduction to the Syste- 
matic Study of Law. Translated and edited from the Juristic En- 
cyclopedias of Pucnta, FRIEDLAENDER, FatcK and AHRENS. By 
W. Hastie, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1887. Pp. xliv., 
282. 


A translator of rare competence, Mr. Hastie is also so indefatigable 
as apparently to have determined not to rest till he has turned the 
fertilising stream of German thought upon every field of philosophical 
inquiry which his countrymen have been cultivating with modest 
means—and but moderate success. Beginning with philosophy of Art 


(according to Hegel, see Minp xi. 437), and having now also (as just 
seen) added philosophy of Religion, he follows up another earlier excursion 
into philosophy of Law (according to Kant, see Minp xii. 301) with the 
present series of translations from some of the foremost German jurists 
of this century ; and, having done so much for the philosophical enlighten- 
ment of the legal English student, is even going presently to step down 
to a lower level and help him with a translation of Brunner’s historical 
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account of the sources of English Law. The (philosophical) scope of the 
present volume may be sufficiently gathered from the titles of its five 
parts: (1) Outlines of Jurisprudence as the Science of Right ; (2) System 
of Jurisprudence as a Scientific Organism; (3) The Scientific Study of 
Jurisprudence—its Preliminaries, Special Subjects, Means and Appli- 
ances; (4) Principles of Juristic Methodology; (5) Definition and History 
of Juristic Encyclopedia. One may have a less ardent belief than the 
translator in the theoretic validity or practical virtue of German Natur- 
recht, and yet give a warm welcome to this well-considered effort to 
broaden the intellectual view of students reared upon little more than 
Austin’s Lectures. The editorial work of annotation—designed to bring 
the text into relation with the literature accessible to English students— 
is done throughout with intelligence and also impartiality; nor should 
the fluent argumentation of the translator’s preface (pp. 7-87) fail of re- 
cognition. 


Histoire de la Psychologie des Grecs. Par A.-Ep. CHAIGNET, Recteur de 
YAcadémie de Poitiers, Correspondant de l'Institut. Tome I. 
Histoire de la Psychologie des Grecs avant et apres Aristote. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1887. Pp. xxii., 426. 

M. Chaignet is a philosophical scholar who has been long at work and 
with much distinction, though no previous production of his has come 
under notice in these pages. One issued in 1884 we especially regret 
not to have seen—a comprehensive Lssai sur la Psychologie @ Aristote, 
which was ‘“‘ crowned” by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
Among his earlier works, it may interest readers of Minp to note the 
following :—La Philosophie de la Science de Langage (1875) ; Pythagore et la 
Philosophie pythagoricienne (1873) ; La Vie et les Ecrits de Platon (1871) ; 
Vie de Socrate (1866); De la Psychologie de Platon (1863); Les Principes 
de la Science du Beau (1860). Most of these also have received ‘ Aca- 
demic” recognition. The present work is issued of his own independent 
motion, but still has relation to the last of his officially distinguished 
works—the Essay on Aristotle’s Psychology. This, in fact, is henceforth 
meant by the author to be read as the proper transition from the first 
to the second part of the volume now published ; for, after adding to his 
account of Plato’s psychology (pp. 203-46) a sketch of the doctrine as it 
was continued in the Old Academy (represented by Speusippus and 
Xenocrates), he passes here at once (p. 267) to the followers of Aristotle, 
beginning with Theophrastus. The account of these, ending with Strato 
(pp. 832-51), it should be noted, is broken by a short chapter (pp. 303-16) 
entitled “‘Le Pneuma”’. This is interesting in comparison with the 
(more developed) episode on that same topic which Prof. Siebeck in his 
Geschichte der Psychologie (see Mrnp x. 289) finds it necessary to introduce 
at about the same stage ; and the more interesting, because M. Chaignet, 
though not unfamiliar with German philosophical literature, evidently 
knows nothing of his immediate predecessor in this historical field. At 
p. v. of his Preface, he expressly says that he is not aware that his 
subject has been treated by anyone, in or out of France, since the German 
F. A. Carus in 1808. It isa little disappointing, in these days of free 
international communication, to find that a work like Siebeck’s, which 
as far back as 1880 had covered the ground as far as the Old Academy 
and four years later had advanced as far as Thomas Aquinas, should 
still in the present year not have come to the knowledge of so active- 
minded a scholar as M. Chaignet. If it had done so, he would probably 
not have thought it necessary to begin with so elaborate an apology for 
his enterprise as he offers in his Preface. That Preface, however, cer- 
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tainly gives him occasion for some very effective and interesting discussion 
on the relation necessarily subsisting between Psychology and Metaphy- 
sic. So far as we have been able to see, the treatment of his subject in 
the text falls at various points a good way short of his German rival's ; yet 
the subject is one that needs all the illustration that either can bring to it. 
It should be added that in an Appendix, M. Chaignet gives first ‘‘ The 
External History of the School of Aristotle ” (pp. 353-70), then a ‘‘ Table 
of the Peripatetic Scholarchs,” and lastly at considerable length (pp. 374- 
424) a “ Liste alphabétique raisonnée des Péripatéticiens du Lycée ”— 
understanding this so widely as to include some account, longer or 
shorter, of all the more important Schoolmen. The present volume will 
be followed by one or more others, according as the author may have 
— to continue a subject to which he has devoted many past years 
of study. 


Victor Cousin. Par Junes Stmon de l’Académie Francaise, Secrétaire 
perpétuel de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1887. Pp. 184. 

In distinction from M. Janet’s monograph, noticed in Mrnp xii. 141, 
the purpose of which was to set forth the exact nature of Cousin’s 
philosophical work, the present volume by M. Jules Simon (which is 
the first of a series entitled ‘Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais’’) aims 
chiefly at giving a personal portrait of Cousin. The book is divided 
into the following chapters :—‘‘ La Biographie,” ‘La Philosophie,” 
Régiment,” ‘Les Batailles,” Amours,”—of which the second 
(pp. 80-75) is an exposition of Cousin’s philosophical ideas, while the 
next two (pp. 76-159) deal with his administrative activity, and the 
last with his literary studies of the 17th century. The account of the 
philosophy, although brief, is sufficient to bring out its characteristic 
features, and the description of the state of philosophical instruction in 
France during Cousin’s dominance, by the slight difference of its point of 
view, serves usefully to supplement M. Janet’s. The chief divergence 
is that M. Simon insists more on the despotic character of Cousin’s 
administration. No “system,” he admits, was “imposed”; “il était 
seulement entendu qu’on enseignerait partout l’existence de Dieu, la 
providence, la spiritualité et l'immortalité de l’éme, le libre arbitre, le 
devoir. Si un professeur avait bronché sur un de ces points, 4 linstant 
il aurait trouvé sur lui la main de M. Cousin” (p. 115). The general 
conclusion is that Cousin’s great services were “of the political order ’’. 
‘“Comme philosophe et chef d’école, M. Janet emploie tout son grand 
talent 4 le reconstruire, ce qu’il ne sera jamais nécessaire de faire pour 
Kant, Schelling ou Hegel. Mais il n’y a pas besoin d’efforts pour 
démontrer que Cousin a exercé sur la philosophie, sur l’enseignement 
et sur les lettres francaises la plus grande et la plus heureuse influence.” 


Pour l’ Histoire de la Science Helléne. Par Paut Tannery. ‘“ De Thalés a 
Empédocle.” Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. Pp. vii., 396. 

This work is an interesting and important contribution to the history 
of the first period of Greek thought. Begun ten years since, and pub- 
lished by instalments in the Revue Philosophique, it now appears with 
many additions, including translations of the fragments of the philo- 
sophers and of the passages relating to them in the “ Doxographers”. 
By the term ‘ Hellenic science,’ the author intends to convey, first, 
that he deals exclusively with the purely “Hellenic”? period of Greek 
philosophy, and next, that he deals with it in its scientific rather than 
its metaphysical aspect. His work is thus “a sort of complement of 
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the history of the origins of philosophy ’’. Of the sciences that can be 
said to have become more or less specialised in antiquity, medicine and 
geometry—the second of which the author has treated in a separate 
volume (La Géomeétrie grecque, comment son Histoire nous est parvenue et ce que 
nous en savons, 1887)—are left aside, and cosmology, general physics and 
astronomy principally dealt with. The author’s method is to set forth 
first the detailed scientific doctrines of each thinker and thence ascend 
to the view of the whole, rather than to present first the general meta- 
physical idea and afterwards view the details in the light of this, as has 
been the custom with philosophic historians. By the use of this 
method he has purposed to bring out the resemblances rather than the 
differences between doctrines and to display the scientific progress made 
during the period rather than the evolution of metaphysical conceptions. 
What he finds is that, while on the whole some advance was made in 
detailed explanation, the greatest merit of each thinker of the first rank 
is to have put clearly some new question of general scientific speculation ; 
and that the questions put by the Hellenic thinkers, after all the progress 
made in the meantime, still remain open for modern science, and may 
perhaps remain open indefinitely. The first two chapters, after an 
introduction (pp. 1-17), give preliminary expositions of the sources of 
the fragments (ce. i. ‘ Les Doxographes Grecs ”) and of what is known as 
to their chronology (c. ii. ‘La Chronologie des Physiologues’’). The 
remaining chapters (ii.-xiii.) deal separately with the philosophers in 
the following order :—Thales, Anaximander, Xenophanes, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, Hippasus and Alemaeon, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, Anaxa- 
goras, Empedocles. This list differs from the list in the latest edition 
of Ritter and Preller’s standard collection (see Minp xii. 310) chiefly by 
the absence of a special chapter on Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
and by the omission of the later Physici (Leucippus and Democritus, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, Archelaus and Hippo). Instead of the fragments 
being ordered according to topics, as in Ritter and Preller, an inde- 
pendent exposition of each system is first given, upon which follows in 
each case a literal translation first of the passages in the Doxographers 
and then of the original fragments, without note or comment. The 
author’s investigations have led him to some new conclusions as to the 
rank to be assigned to different thinkers. Thales and Xenophanes, he 
holds, do not properly belong to the philosophic series ; the former 
having merely introduced into Greece some rudimentary scientific 
notions that were already current in Egypt and the East, and the latter 
having been a ‘“ humoristic poet,” who attacked the popular theology, 
rather than definitely a philosopher. The series of the Ionics begins 
with Anaximander, and the series of the Eleatics with Parmenides. 
Zeno and Melissus, on the other hand, have been allowed less than their 
due importance ; the first being regarded chiefly as an ingenious dialec- 
tician, and the second as only a representative of Eleaticism who defended 
the doctrine of Parmenides without making any contribution of his own 
to its statement. The importance of Zeno has been underrated because 
his well-known arguments finally expelled from philosophy the notion 
they were intended to combat, which was in reality the Pythagorean 
notion of bodies as “sums of points”; the point being, for the Pytha- 
goreans, “‘a real unity,” and the whole, consequently, a real plurality. 
Zeno, in order to show that unity belongs to the whole and not to an 
indivisible minimum, proved that if the continuous consists of indivisible 
elements motion is impossible. The conception he attacked did not 
reappear in its original form. The Pythagorean school itself advanced 
to the more abstract view that had become necessary, and henceforth 
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regarded the point as having strictly no magnitude, and numbers as 
abstractions—not concrete elements of things. Hence arose the mis- 
understanding of Zeno’s arguments, which now passed into the hands of 
the Sophists. The reconstruction that M. Tannery attempts of Zeno’s 
whole argument on motion (pp. 253-60) may be compared with that 
which is attempted by M. Dunan from a different point of view (see 
Minp x. 307). The Eleatic school, M. Tannery contends, was not in its 
origin idealistic. The ‘ being” of Parmenides is ‘‘ extended substance,” 
“the Cartesian matter”. ‘‘ Not-being” is empty space. What Par- 
menides affirms is ‘limited space filled with matter,” or the Cartesian 
plenum. In this doctrine, though not itself idealistic, the basis was 
given for idealism, and Melissus drew the idealistic conclusion. The 
expressions of Parmenides that are usually taken for statements of ideal- 
ism are not to be interpreted in the sense that “to think and to be are 
the same,’ but in the sense that ‘to be intelligible and to be are the 
same”. The point of view of Parmenides remained throughout realistic. 
It was only when Melissus had laid down definitely the proposition that 
being is incorporeal (év édv, Set py exew) that idealism was 
‘read into” Parmenides. Among the Ionics, the merit is assigned to 
Anaximander of having been the first to arrive at a solution of the 
question of the origin and end of the world that is identical in essence 
with Mr. Spencer’s (p. 105), and, so far as can be seen, must continue 
indefinitely to be a possible solution. Anaximenes is found to have 
been the first to affirm with precision ‘“ the unity of matter, or rather of 
substance” (p. 158)—an affirmation which still remains for modern 
science ‘a postulate’. The scientific problem raised by Heraclitus 
was that of the possibility of the coexistence of a general with an indi- 
vidual consciousness (p. 189). In the theory of the elements of matter, 
not only did the ancient philosophers think out the conceptions that 
science has worked with ever since, viz., the doctrine of the four 
elements (first definitely stated by Empedocles and afterwards tri- 
umphant in its Aristotelian form), and the atomic doctrine that was 
ready to take its place when its utility was exhausted; but further, a 
conception was suggested by Anaxagoras which may find scientific 
application if ever the atomic doctrine should in turn be found to have 
rendered all the service it is capable of. The ultimate elements of 
Anaxagoras, according to M. Tannery, are not the épotouepn described by 
Aristotle, but are ‘‘ qualitative ’’ elements unattainable by any process of 
quantitative division. Matter is throughout, even to its smallest par- 
ticles, ‘at once one and composite”. This theory is identical with the 
theory of matter suggested by Kant (p. 286). The points of interpreta- 
tion selected here for mention have been exclusively points of speculative 
interest. While dealing adequately with the general aspect’ of the 
scientific thinking of the Physici, the author has also successfully carried 
out his idea of writing a history in which the positive scientific progress 
made during the period should be described. There is only space left 
barely to mention the two Appendices, the first of which (pp. 341-68) is 
a translation of the treatise of Theophrastus on Sensation, the second 
(pp. 869-91) a contribution to the history of the Pythagorean arithmetic. 


Les Sceptiques Grecs. Par Victor Brocuarp, Maitre de Conférences 
suppléant 4 l’Ecole Normale Supérieure. Ouvrage couronné par 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. (Prix Victor 
Cousin.) Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. Pp. 432. 

This is in all respects an excellent history of Greek Scepticism. The 

Sceptics are dealt with in a spirit at once sympathetic and critical. 
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While there is much independence in the author’s treatment, the state- 
ment of his views, where they are new, is accompanied by adequate 
discussion of those of his predecessors. The comparison of the position 
of the Sceptics with those of modern schools is always very good. 
The result of this comparison is well summarised in the “ Conclusion ”’ 
(pp. 393-430), which is of great interest in relation to the philosophy of 
science. Historically, the author contends, the Sceptics have con- 
tributed to the building-up of the structure of science of which they 
denied the possibility. They had themselves, in their final period, arrived 
at a doctrine anticipating modern theories of inductive logic; and if 
they did not call the object of their investigations “science” it was 
because, in common with their ‘“ dogmatic’? opponents, they had 
too high a conception of scientific certitude. In order to justify itself 
against scepticism, modern science has had to renounce this conception, 
and to allow that volitional factors as well as pure intellect have their 
part in scientific constructions, which, besides, are only provisional. It 
was especially by insisting that the ideal set before themselves by the 
dogmatists had not been attained that the Sceptics contributed to 
scientific progress ; for nothing could have been more fatal to any pro- 
gressive science than acquiescence in a dogmatism such as that of the 
Stoics. The history of ancient Scepticism is divided into three periods : 
(1) the period of “ moral” or “ practical” scepticism, represented by 
Pyrrho, (2) the period of “dialectical” scepticism, represented by 
Anesidemus, (3) the period, continuous with this in time and identical 
in the substance of its ideas but different in aim, of ‘ empirical” 
scepticism, represented by those who combined the doctrines of the 
“ empirical ” school of medicine with philosophical scepticism. These 
three periods are treated in books i., iii. and iv. respectively. Inter- 
posed between books i. and iii. is an equally full history of the ‘“ miti- 
gated scepticism ” of the New Academy (bk. ii., pp. 93-225). The whole 
is preceded by an Introduction (pp. 1-33) on ‘The Antecedents of 
Scepticism”. The New Academy, the author finds, notwithstanding its 
resemblance in doctrine, and its chronological position in the interval of 
time between earlier and later Pyrrhonism, was independent of Pyrrhon- 
ism in origin. The affinity of Pyrrhonism was with the doctrine of 
Democritus. The New Academy, on the other hand, was justified in its 
claim to represent the Old Academy by its use of the Platonic dialectic, 
by its idealistic tendency, displayed in its opposition to the materialism 
of the Stoics, and by its occupation with problems of psychology. In 
summing up their characteristics, the author expresses a very hi 
opinion of the philosophers of the New Academy ; describing them as 
‘the most liberal and moderate spirits of their time”. Pyrrhonism he 
traces back to the conflict of the results of the pre-Socratic philosophies, 
and to the apparent hoplessness of arriving at any certain conclusion by 
means of dialectics. Although the sceptical consequences of the dia- 
lectic of the Eleatics had been already perceived to a certain extent, the 
of Pyrrho was in effect ‘‘ a new beginning”. Pyrrho himself, 
owever, while he introduced a new theory into philosophy, was a 
moralist rather than a dialectician. His scepticism was a reaction 
against dialectics, not, like the scepticism of the New Academy, a re- 
finement on contemporary dialectics. The doctrine of Pyrrho, regarded 
as a whole, is a product of Greek and Oriental influences. It combines 
“Greek wisdom” with “ Oriental indifference”. To form an exact idea 
of Pyrrho, it is necessary to study his biography. He was in reality “a 
Greek ascetic,” “a kind of saint under whose patronage scepticism 
placed itself,” even more than he was the founder of a philosophic 
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school. After the period of Pyrrho and his immediate disciples, the school | 
ceased for a time to have a separate existence. When it reappears, it is 
a school of “dialectical,” no longer of ‘ practical” scepticism. With 
Pyrrho and his immediate disciples indifference was the end, suspension 
of judgment only the means. With the later Sceptics dialectic was the 
essential thing, and indifference—or rather drapa&ia—only the accessory. 
The later Sceptics did not willingly deal with moral questions, feeling 
that here was the “ Achilles’ heel”’ of their doctrine. A‘nesidemus, who 
‘renewed scepticism,” was essentially a metaphysician, and one of the 
greatest of metaphysicians—a thinker comparable to Hume and Kant. 
The Sceptics of the last period, represented by Sextus Empiricus, were 
not metaphysicians, like the Sceptics of the second period, any more than 

_they were philosophical moralists, like the Sceptics of the first period. 
While they opposed dogmatism by all the weapons with which their pre- 
decessors had supplied them, their aim was constructive; andthe  a- 
structive part of their doctrine was a kind of “practical art,’’ founde« on 
observation and experiment. Their “doubt,” like that of the Sceptics of 
all periods, including the New Academics, stopped short of phenomena. 
Where they differed from the Sceptics of the preceding periods was in 
their systematic effort to construct what we should now call a “science 
of phenomena”’. In the view of the ancients, however, ‘science’? was 
impossible without certitude as to ‘‘essences and causes”. Hence, 
while the empirical Sceptics only attacked what we should call “ meta- 
physics,” they were obliged to proclaim the impossibility of “science”. 
‘Their doctrine is a Positivism that has not found its formula.” Like 
the positivists they are utilitarians, and like the positivists also they 
have the idea—now generally accepted, and long since realised prac- 
tically—of the independence of the sciences with regard to metaphysics. 
The difference is that what the moderns call “science” they call 
‘practical art’. The reason why their idea of experimental method 
remained only a sketch was that they applied it first to the complex 
phenomena that are the subject of medicine, instead of to the simpler 
phenomena of inorganic nature. When all is said, however, there is 
still, between the scepticism of antiquity and the science of to-day, “an 
abyss ” (pp. 416-7). 


La Morale des Stoiciens. Par Mme. Jutes Favre (née VELTEN). Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. ix., 382 


The purpose of this volume is not to set forth the ethical doctrine of 
the Stoics on its philosophical side, but to make plain the essentially 
practicable character of their morality itself; to show that the isolated 
paradoxes that are often taken for its typical expression do not con- 
stitute its substance, but that, in the author’s words, the Stoics ‘‘ com- 
prehended and respected human nature’. Translations of passages 
selected principally from Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius are 
arranged under appropriate headings and prefaced by short accounts of 
the attitude of Stoicism on each point. The general division of the 
subject-matter is as follows:—Parti., “God. The Soul. Relations of 
the Soul with God.” Part ii., ‘Moral Culture and Means of Culture”’. 
Part iii., “‘ Duties of Man towards his Fellows’’. Part iv., “Women and 
Stoicism. The Education of the Stoics.” The extracts are well selected 
and arranged, and, together with the general exposition, give a good 
view of the Stoic morality in its application to daily life and conduct. 


La Psychologie Physiologique. Par G. Sera, Professeur d’Anthropologie 
& l'Université de Rome. Traduit de l’Italien par M. Movuron, 
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Professeur de Philosophie au Collége d’Armentiéres. Edition 
Francaise, revue, corrigée et augmentée par l’Auteur. Avec 40 
figures dans le texte. Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. iii., 452. 


This is a French translation of a systematic treatise on psychology— 
entitled, in the Italian edition, Elements of Psychology (1879)—in which 
Prof. Sergi had already taken up the scientific positions developed in a 
more popular manner in his Physiological Theory of Perception and Origin 
of Psychical Phenomena (noticed respectively in Minp vii. 154 and x. 
474). He has made many modifications and corrections for the present 
translation, which may therefore be regarded as a second edition of the 
work. The treatise is divided into five books. Of these, bk. i. deals, in 
order, with Physiological Elements (the functions of muscles and nerves) 
and Elements of Sensibility; bk. ii. with the Functions of the Nervous 
Centres, the Process of Ideation, Thought, Development of Perceptivity, 
Ideas, Reason, Perception of Space, Idea of Space, and Perception of 
Time; bk. iii. with Consciousness, Association and Contrast of Percep- 
tions, Reproduction of Perceptions, Measurement of Psychical Acts, 
Unconsciousness of the Central Psychical Processes. In bk. iv. the 
Emotions (divided into Individual, Individuo-Social, Social and Asthetic), 
and in bk. v. Reflex and Instinctive Movements, Expression of the 
Emotions, and Volition, are dealt with. The last two chapters of the 
last book (cc. 6 and 7), on ‘‘ Determinism and Indeterminism’”’ and 
‘“‘Imputability and Responsibility,” contain a brief defence of deter- 
minism. 


Des Définitions Géométriques et des Définitions Empiriques. Par Louis 
Liarp. Nouvelle Edition. Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. 179. 

The object of this book (first published in 1878) is to determine the 

nature of the definitions of geometry and of natural science respectively. 


After an introduction on “ Definition in General” it is divided into the 
following chapters :—i., ii. “‘ Origin of Geometrical Notions,” iii. ‘“‘ Char- 
acters of Geometrical Definitions,” iv. ““Réle of Definitions in Geometrical 
Demonstration,” v. ‘‘ Hierarchy of Empirical Characters,” vi. ‘A Priort 
Principle of Classification,” vii. ‘Characters of Empirical Definitions,” 
viii. ‘‘ Conclusion”. The general result is that both ‘“ geometrical de- 
finitions ” and ‘“ empirical definitions” have an element of “ matter” 
and an element of “form”. In geometry, matter is the principle of 
* community” and form the principle of ‘ specification,” while in em- 
pirical science the reverse is the case. ‘Form, in geometry, is the work 
of the mind. Homogeneous space indifferent to all determination is 
given to us; we apply the real unity of thought to this virtual and in- 
determinate multiplicity, and from that union result notions at the same 
time one and multiple.” The intermediary between space and the mind 
is motion, by which specific limits are imposed on indeterminate space. 
It is the mind also that gives form to empirical notions: but here form 
is a principle of community and no longer of diversity ; the “ specifica- 
tion ” is given by the qualities that experience reveals. ‘Consequently, 
whilst in geometry form is a principle of unity and of diversity, it is, in 
empirical notions, a principle of unity and of community.” In geometry, 
therefore, we have ‘“ definition by generation” or “ formal definition,” 
in empirical science ‘definition by composition” or “material defini- 
tion”. The formal definition is a priort and the material definition 
a posteriori ; the first is ‘ synthetic” and the second “analytic”. ‘The 
first also is “definitive” and the second “provisional”. “ Finally, 
geometrical definitions are principles of knowledge; empirical definitions 
are only résumés.” In the history of geometrical science they come at 
the beginning, in the history of empirical science at the end. :, te. 
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De VAbsolu, La Loi de Vie. Par Oxntvier DE SANDERVAL. Paris: F. 
Alean, 1887. Pp. xix., 211. 

The unknowable Absolute is the principle of things. Transformation, 
Motion, or the Relative, has both its origin and its end in the Absolute. 
It manifests itself by a “struggle,” which is subject to a law, ‘the law 
of life,” known only by its “ effects,” or by its ‘‘ work,” which is the 
universe. Observation of the action of the law of life shows that 
“* progress,” or continuous movement in a single direction, is ‘‘ the form 
of the relative,” that “‘ good is the form of progress,” and that ‘“ happi- 
ness is the form of good”. Human consciousness is the last stage of 
progress hitherto reached, but it is not the final stage. The beginning 
of the universal movement is a state in which all things exist in potency, 
and its end is “the re-formed Absolute”. Not this unattainable end, 
however, but the movement towards it, interests us ethically. On the 
whole, M. de Sanderval’s conclusions, while less systematised, present a 
remarkable resemblance to those arrived at from a Kantian point of view 
in the work, Die drei metaphysischen Fragen, &c., by F. V. von Wasser- 
schleben, noticed in Mrnp xii. 629. 


Essai sur la Philosophie de Duns Scot. Par E. Puruzansx1, Docteur és 
Lettres, Professeur agrégé de Philosophie au Lycée de Rennes. 
Paris: E. Thorin, 1887. Pp. 296. 

The purpose of this very thorough monograph is not entirely historical, 
but is partly to rehabilitate the Doctor Subtilis in view of contemporary 
Neo-Scholasticism, which, the author thinks, is too exclusively Thomist. 
The Church, he points out, has never disavowed Duns Scotus, and 
Suarez, while constantly bringing face to face Scotist and Thomist 
opinions, sometimes inclines to the former (p. 8). The work is divided 
into the following chapters :—i. “ Life and Writings of Duns Scotus,” 
ii. ‘On the general idea of Philosophy according to Duns Scotus,” iii. 
“Theory of Knowledge,” iv. ‘‘ The Will, Free-Will and Sin,” v. “On 
the Soul,” vi. ‘“‘ Proofs of the Existence of God—On the idea of Infinite 
Being,” vii. ‘‘ On the Simplicity of God,” viii. “‘ On the relations of God 
with other beings,’’ ix. ‘‘ Kinds, the Individual, First Matter,” x. ‘ The 
Principles of Morals,” xi. ‘‘ Réswmé of the Philosophy of Duns Scotus ”. 
There follows a ‘bibliographical notice” (pp. 287-91). The author 
strives to show, especially in discussing the theory of “ first matter,” 
that there is no inlet for pantheism in the system of Duns Scotus, or at 
least not more than in that of Aquinas (p. 262). Up to a certain point, 
his metaphysical doctrine, with the position assigned in it to will, may 
be opposed with profit to the excesses of “ intellectualism” ; but in his 
moral doctrine, with its arbitrary character, he is decidedly inferior to 
St. Thomas, both as regards the principles of morals and also as regards 
practical questions (p. 280). 


Die Vorstellung des Dinges auf Grund der Erfahrung. Ein Entwurf von 
Dr. THEopoR Loewy. Leipzig: C. Reissner, 1887. Pp. 275. 


The author’s essay on Common Sensibles was noticed in Minp ix. 317. 
His present larger volume is marked by the same effort to carry out 
with independence the psychological method of English philosophy. 
The problem he here deals with is that of ‘“ the representation of things ” 
or “objects”. This problem is treated almost entirely on its psycho- 
logical side, though at the end there is some discussion, on the lines of 
Locke and Hume, of the conception of “ substance”. The essay is, as 
a whole, a consistent attémpt to describe the psychological formation of 
concrete ideas entirely in terms of mental “contents”; organic condi- 
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tions being expressed as “‘ accompanying phenomena ” (Begleiterschein- 
ungen). The principle of the classification of ‘“ contents’ among the 
special senses, for example, is thus stated :—‘‘ Contents belong to one 
and the same group when it is demonstrable that determinate contents 
are always present which accompany them, and which are absent when 
those are absent’? (p. 18). The book is divided into the following 
sections :—(1) Contents and their Classification; (2) Extension; (8) 
Depth; (4) Magnitude; (5) Motion; (6) Time; (7) Velocity; (8) The 
Union of Contents; (9) Contents and the Body; (10) Consciousness. 
As an example of the author’s manner, his discussion of Berkeley’s view 
as to the relations of “ visible objects” and ‘tangible objects” (section 
iv.) may be cited. Against Berkeley, he contends that instead of a 
‘“‘ visible object” having no “ fixed and determinate greatness,” it is in 
reality just as much determinate as the “ tangible object,” for the reason 
that ‘every seen magnitude is a determinate magnitude and a de- 
terminate visible object, and for one tangible object there are many 
different determinate visible objects, not merely one visible object for 
every tangible object, as Berkeley supposes” (when, for example, he 
says that “tangible and visible magnitude do in truth belong to two 
distinct objects,” Theory of Vision, § 55). The content called the 
“tangible object” may be united with any single “ visible object” ; but 
one particular visible object—‘ the magnitude given at the distance of 
clearest vision”-—-comes to take the place of all the rest, as being the 
‘visible magnitude to which every magnitude leads”. ‘‘ We may then 
call the largest and most distinct visible shape, together with the 
accompanying tangible contents, the visible and tangible shape of an 
object, whereby under the name of ‘ object’ nothing further than the 
sum of these tangible and visible contents is to be understood,—the 
latter, however, as conjoined with those that follow at the different dis- 
tances, since the contents of one distance serve as signs of every other, 
and these altogether are determinate.” Attention may be drawn to a 
discussion, in the later chapters, of the “ place” of visual and non-visual 
contents in relation to one another, and of contents generally in relation 
to the mind. The author insists on the peculiarity of psychological 
relations of union between different kinds of “content”. There can be 
no space-relations, he points out, between contents of different senses, 
and “contents” are neither “ outside the mind” nor “in the mind”. If 
we here apply space-relations at all, it might equally be said that ‘“ the 
mind” is “in its contents”. Whether we are speaking of the union of 
the contents of different senses or of the union of contents generally in 
the mind, it always remains true that ‘outside the given contents and 
their succession nothing is given”. 


Grundriss der Psychologie. Von Dr. F. Wouuny. Leipzig: Theodor 
Thomas, 1887. Pp. v., 121. 

This volume has the interest of being an essay in purely introspective 
sychology by a materialist. And the author not only proceeds in fact 
. the introspective method, but regards it as the only possible method. 
“What consciousness is,” he says, “only immediate experience of its 
own states can teach,” and there is nothing else by which we can define 
it (p. 8). Its organic conditions can only be described at present in the 
most general way, and further knowledge of them is of less concern to 
us than knowledge of the facts of consciousness. Consciousness, how- 
ever, consists of a series of fluctuating states, to which in themselves no 
permanence can be ascribed. It is, accordingly, a secondary pheno- 
menon, and its origin must be traced to that which is permanent, viz., 
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matter. The states that constitute each individual consciousness have 
their cause in the organism as affected by external objects. Without an 
organism and objects external to it there can be no consciousness; and 
consciousness originates, as is obvious in the case of each individual 
life, in an organism that is at first not conscious, while, again, its higher 
states arise out of its lower ones. Accordingly, there can be no world- 
consciousness ; for there are no objects external to the world by which 
such a consciousness could be determined: nor can there be any “ intel- 
lectual intuition” such as Kant tried to make conceivable; for this is 
inconsistent with the origin of consciousness in “‘non-consciousness” and 
of all higher mental processes in sense. As admitting neither a super- 
human ‘intellectual intuition” nor a “ world-soul,” the author finds him- 
self compelled to reject both theism and pantheism (identified by him 
with the doctrine of a world-soul) ; and, in his preface, he declares him- 
self an “atheist”. On the other hand, he finds that Kant, in limiting 
knowledge to phenomena, failed to arrive at the true conclusion as 
regards the real world, that its parts are infinitely divisible and that its 
extension is infinite. When this conclusion is reached, the knowledge 
that immeasurable existence is a power superior to all thought tranquil- 
lises individual desires, and has the effect of a religion in so far as it 
makes each man feel that he is in his natural place as a “free member 
of the universe” (pp. 102-3). 


Treu und Frei. Gesammelte Reden und Vortriige iiber Juden und 
Judenthum von Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus. Leipzig: C. F. Winter, 
1887. Pp. vi., 355. 

_ These addresses by Prof. Lazarus on Jewish subjects are of very varied 

interest, and fulfil exactly the author’s purpose of giving a picture of the 


intellectual and public life of the Jews in Germany during the present 
century. The author himself is an adherent of liberal Judaism in re- 
ligion, and many of the addresses deal with questions of religious 
reform. The most directly philosophical are perhaps the two on Moses 
Mendelssohn (delivered in 1886 on the occasion of the centenary of his 
death), but the influence of the philosophical point of view is visible 
everywhere. As readers of MInD may infer from what has been set 
forth of the author’s work in former notices, his treatment of questions 
of race and nationality is of special interest. The second address, 
entitled ‘“‘ What is a Nation?” (‘* Was heisst National ?’’), and delivered 
in 1879, could not have proceeded from anyone but a psychologist who 
had made a special study of linguistics. By his conception of ‘ the 
common mind” in its relation to language, Prof. Lazarus is led to re- 
gard national types as formed by common influences conveyed through 
institutions, and especially through literature, and as only determined to 
a minor extent by physical heredity. The Jews, he holds, have no 
longer a separate “ nationality,” although in consequence of their race 
they form an element with an individual character in each of the nations 
under whose institutions they have grown up, and by whose literature 
they have been nourished. And as they are not separate because of 
their common descent, so they are not separate because of their common 
religion. Divisions of race and religion are not by themselves sufficient 
to make a division of nationalities. The circumstance that this doctrine 
is enforced in view of the anti-Semitic agitation in Germany does not 
diminish its philosophical interest. The two addresses on Moses 
Mendelssohn, already referred to, deal with his relations both to con- 
temporary Judaism and to the German Enlightenment. In the second 
of the two there is an especially noteworthy passage on the intellectual 
relations of the Jews to the Middle Age and afterwards to modern 
European culture (pp. 210-12). 
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Kant’s Systematik als systembildender Factor. Von Dr. Ertcu ADICKEs. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1887. Pp. viii., 174. 


The author’s task is to separate the imperishable from the perishable 
part of Kant. The perishable part he finds to be all that depends on the 
“external systematic form”; Kant’s predilection for system having 
caused him to place many of his thoughts out of their true order for the 
sake of symmetry, and even to introduce entirely new thoughts for the 
sake of filling up the form he had once chosen. Dr. Adickes accordingly 
proceeds to rearrange the displaced thoughts in their true order and to 
remove altogether the thoughts that are not truly Kant’s, but are there 
entirely through the exigencies of the system. Having thus, in the case 
of each of the chief works, ‘‘made the modifications effected by the 
external form harmless,” he has next to ‘‘ shape anew the contents of the 
particular writings from within outwards”. This double service he pro- 
ceeds to perform for the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft and Kritik der Urtheilskraft. In the 
case of the other writings, the modifications produced by the external 
form are, he thinks, unessential. 


Die drei Fragen Kants. Von Dr. H. Romunpt. Berlin: Nicolaische 
Verlags-Buchhandlung (R. Stricker), 1887. Pp. 64. 

Dr. Romundt’s previous expositions of Kant have been noticed in 
Minp x. 626, xi. 134, 590. He here discusses Kant’s three questions-— 
“What can I know?” “What ought I to do?” ‘ What may I hope ?” 
The sum of his argument is that Kant has completed Luther’s work as a 
Church reformer. The Church is to be regarded as ‘‘a means to the 
realisation of perfect good”. 


Begriff und Sitz der Seelee Von Dr. Evucen von Scumipt, Mitglied 
der psychologischen Gesellschaft an der Universitit zu Moskau. 
Heidelberg: G. Weiss, 1887. Pp. iv., 76. 

This is a discussion, from a basis of wide knowledge of what has 
already been thought and written, on the problems of ‘ The Conception 
and Seat of the Soul”. As regards the first problem, the author’s con- 
clusion is that ‘neither Materialism, nor Dualism, nor Sensualism (¢.g., 
with the capacity of feeling as general property of matter) is scientifically 
satisfactory, but only a monistic Spiritualism”. The more distinctive 
part of the essay is that which concerns the second problem. Here the 
author arrives at the conclusion that the seat of the soul must be some- 
where in the part of the medulla oblongata called by Flourens “le noeud 
de la vie,” and that it must be a mathematical point, not varying from 
moment to moment, but fixed. This point is the centre from which 
proceed influences that maintain the life of the body. It is also the 
central point of feeling, thought and will. As the life of the individual 
ends at a particular moment of time, so it vanishes out of this particular 
point of space. In a chapter on ‘Consequences for Personal Immor- 
tality ” (pp. 36-9), the author develops a theory of the “involution ” of 
the ‘‘ personal,” or completely centralised, soul of man at the moment of 
death, and its new evolution in another part of the universe under new 
physical conditions., Side by side with this speculation he places the 
theory that ‘the world in the most general sense (the Macrocosm) is 
the self-development of the infinite Spirit” (p. 38). 


Versuch nach einer zusammenfassenden Darstellung der Ptidagogischen 
Ansichten John Locke's in threm Zusammenhanae mit seinem philoso- 
phischen System. Von J. Gavanescut. Berlin: G. Schade (0. 
Francke), 1887. Pp. 84. 
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The author, a Roumanian by birth, has just taken his Doctor’s degree 
at Berlin with this essay as his inaugural dissertation. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written on Locke, it was a piece of work remaining to 
be done—to bring his educational doctrine into relation (not always 
obvious) with his underlying philosophical theory. At the same time 
the author, whose main interest is after all pedagogical, has been able, 
by careful study of the Conduct of the Understanding, the Treatises of Go- 
vernment, and the Letters on Toleration, as well as of the fundamental 
Essay, to add not a few other “ Thoughts” of Locke’s ‘ upon Education” 
to those set down, without too much system, in the famous treatise of 
that name. He also throws not a little light upon particular points of 
Locke’s doctrine by a number of suggestive historical references earlier 
and later. Among his Berlin teachers, the author singles out Prof. v. 
Gizycki as the one to whose friendly counsel he has been most beholden, 
and his excellent and exhaustive treatment of the subject is doubtless 
not a little due to the stimulus received from that expert in all that 
pertains to the history of English thought. 


(1) Locke’s Verhiiltniss zu Descartes. Eine von der philosophischen Fakul- 
tit der Berliner Universitit am 3 VIII. 1886 gekrénte Preisschrift 
von Rosert Sommer, Dr. phil., Cand. Med. Berlin: Mayer u. 
Miiller, 1887. Pp. 63. 

(2) Ueber die Abhéingigkeit Lockes von Descartes. Eine philosophiege- 
schichtliche Studie von Dr. Grore GeIL, Strassburg: J. H. Ed. 
Heitz (Heitz u. Miindel Nachfolger), 1887. Pp. 99. 

(3) John Locke's Lehre von den Vorstellungen, aus dem Essay concerning 
Human Understanding zusammengestellt u. untersucht von Dr. EDUARD 
MartTinak, wirkl. Gymnasiallehrers am Landesgymnasium Leoben. 
Griiz: Leuschner u. Lubensky, 1887. Pp. 35. 


(4) Die Voraussetzungen welche den Empirismus Locke's, Berkeley's u. Hume’s 
zum Idealismus fiihrten. Inaugural-Dissertation &c. zu Berlin. Von 
JOHANNES RaFFEL. Berlin: Mayer u. Miiller, 1887. Pp. 46. 


These four memoirs may be taken together as showing, with the 
dissertation just noticed, how great and widespread the interest in 
Locke’s philosophy has again become in Germany, after a century’s 
intermission. (1) and (2) are each concerned with the question of its 
relation to the foregone philosophy of Descartes, and they come, after 
careful inquiry over the whole field, to practically the same conclusion— 
which is the one common to all those who have ever before investigated 
the question without prejudice. This is, that the relation, however 
unavowed, is a very close and intimate one indeed—closer in some 
respects of first importance than any that can be traced between 
Locke and either of his great English predecessors. Neither essayist 
overlooks this latter aspect of the question, and both therefore dissent 
emphatically from the usual German view that modern philosophy falls 
at once and naturally into two diverse currents—from Bacon through 
Hobbes and Locke to Hume, and from Descartes through Spinoza and 
Leibniz to Wolff—-which Kant first succeeds in bringing together. Of 
the two, Dr. Geil, though his materials throughout are more crudel 
presented, pays the greater attention to the question of the Englis 
succession; but this does not keep him from making, at p. 97, the 
curious slip of representing Lewes as having declared the opinion that 
ey had never read Locke (‘dass Hobbes den Locke nie gelesen 

abe ”) ! 

In (8), Dr. Martinak confines himself for the present to a detailed 
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appreciation of the logical import of Locke’s doctrine of Ideas, leaving 
over the doctrine of Judgment. The inquiry (which is much more 
detailed than the number of pages would suggest, these being large and 
closely printed) leaves him full of admiration that Locke should have 
been able to elaborate a doctrine at once so comprehensive and so pro- 
found. 

The author of (4) is a not less careful student of the English masters, 
though his object is to use their shortcomings to point a moral against 
the Experientialism of the present day. In this view it is of interest 
to note that for Hume he works upon Green’s edition, at least as regards 
that division of the Human Nature which is bound up with the now 
celebrated ‘ General Introduction ’ in vol. i. 


Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. Abhandlung des Communismus und 
des Socialismus als Empirischer Culturformen. Von FERDINAND 
Tornnies. Leipzig: Fues’s Verlag (R. Reisland), 1887. Pp. xxx., 294. 


Striking as the title of this work is, it fails to suggest what an amount 
of hard general thinking, both psychological and philosophical, is involved 
in the author’s inquiry. He first took up his theme—the position of the 
Individual between the Communism proved to have been the human 
manner of life in the far past and the Socialism destined to come in the 
future—on seeking to qualify for the facultas docendi at Kiel in 1881; and 
since then all his studies, philosophical as well as more specially socio- 
logical, have been directed to its farther elaboration. In the general 
spirit of Spinoza—but a Spinoza re-incarnated as Schopenhauer with all 
the added insight of a century and a half of philosophical development— 
he aims at finding a rational interpretation of the huge mass of facts 
that have been established by modern inquirers regarding the prehistoric 
condition and the historic evolution of mankind. This he does in three 
parts: the first (pp. 1-96) giving his detailed theory of ‘‘ Community ” 
and of “Society” in their opposition to (or distinction from) one another ; 
the second (pp. 97-194), under the general title ‘‘ Wesenwille u. Willkiir,” 
affording a detailed psychological view of the various forms of human Will, 
with illustration of the difference between universal nisus and developed 
volition, and survey of their empirical outcome in the life of men; the 
third (pp. 195-274) tracing out the first lines of a doctrine of Natural 
Right ; whereupon follows (pp. 275-94) a concluding section of “ Result 
and Outlook”. Throughout the treatise the influence of English 
writers—more especially Sir Henry Maine, with Mr. Spencer—upon the 
author is well marked, as might be expected of one who has before 
given proof of such intimate knowledge of Hobbes, the father of English 

ublicists. On another occasion, it is hoped that Critical Notice of this 
important work may follow. 


RECEIVED also : 

Faith and Conduct, Lond., Macmillan, pp. xiv., 387. 

W. Munk, Euthanasia, Lond., Longmans, pp. viii., 105. 

G. J. Romanes, L’Intelligence des Animaux, 2 Tomes, Paris, F. Alcan, pp. 
xl., 280; 254. . 

C. Seerétan, La Civilisation et la Croyance, F. Alcan, pp. 474. 

A. V. de Lima, L’Homme selon le Transformisme, F. Alcan, pp. 211. 


(Continued on p. 152.) 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


HEGEL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Herr Hegel’s edition of his father’s correspondence (see M1np xii. 474) 
adds a large proportion of hitherto unpublished letters, both by and to 
Hegel, to those which, having been printed in the Vermischte Schriften 
and in Rosenkranz’s biography, are here republished in chronological 
order and with the advantages of good type and paper. The collection 
now before us contains, so far as I am aware, the finest and most 
characteristic of Hegel’s letters; and though not absolutely complete— 
some letters which have been printed elsewhere being merely referred 
to—enables us to follow the great philosopher pretty continuously from 
his boyhood to his death. By help of prefatory notes to the three divi- 
sions of the work, and of occasional explanations prefixed to particular 
letters, the correspondence has been made quite intelligible without the 
use of a detailed biography. The picture put before us is that of a life 
immersed in the interests of a professional teacher, of a lover of art, of 
a friend, husband and father. The correspondence is not primarily a 
record of an intellectual development; and the spirit which prompted 
the volcanic outpourings of the early letters to Schelling appears 
throughout the later life chiefly in the grim humour of the foe to all 
unreason, and in an occasional eloquent declaration of his faith in culture 
and in the march of time. It is chiefly, I think, in these “ purple 
patches” that the reader not previously acquainted with Hegel may find 
something attractive; but anyone who cares to see at work the actual 
struggles which confirm a philosopher’s creed will forgive, for example, 
the dry detail of the educational conflict in Bavaria (Letters to Nietham- 
mer, passim) for the insight which it affords into Hegel’s real working 
faith in the rational spirit of the community as the one sacred thing. 

Before passing to the letters which appear now for the first time, 
I may observe that many of the old letters are of extreme interest, 
and are probably more accessible here than in the Vermischte Schriften 
or in Rosenkranz. Such is No. 3 (I refer to the letters by the 
numbers attached to them in the collection) to Schelling, revealing the 
enthusiasm for reason and freedom which animated Hegel at 25, and 
furnishing, in my opinion, a key to the interpretation of much in his 
later writings. It is this letter to which Prof. Wallace (in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, article “‘Hegel’’) refers as ending with the sentence, ‘‘ Our 
war-cry shall be Reason and Freedom, and our rallying-point the invisible 
Church!”? No. 4 is a letter to Schelling in the same spirit. The 
letters to Sinclair and Duboc, Nos. 117 and 191, are of interest as 
private letters on philosophical subjects—rare in Hegel’s later years. 
The three sets of letters to his wife written on the tours to Vienna, the 
Netherlands, and Paris, show Hegel as a happy art- and music-loving 
tourist. ‘I shall not leave Vienna,’ he writes, “as long as I have 
money enough for a seat at the Italian opera besides my journey home.” 
All these letters had been published before, wholly or in extracts, but of 
course are better read here, complete, and in their chronological order. 

In the new letters I note the following among the main points of 
interest. 

1. Five hitherto unpublished letters from Hegel to Schelling, the last, 
No. 32 (from Bamberg, May, 1807), being according to the editor’s 
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note that which on Hegel’s side ended the correspondence. It promises 
Schelling a copy of the Phiinomenologie, which had just appeared. The 
editor tells us that Schelling did not reply till November, and had then 
only read the preface. I do not, however, feel sure from Hegel’s letter 
how soon Schelling may have received his copy of the book. This letter 
of Hegel’s and the previous one to Schelling (No. 30, from Jena, 
February, 1807) contain references to experiments about “ Siderismus,” 
apparently some sympathy or rapport between human instinct and inani- 
mate matter (cp. Philosophie des Geistes, § 392). Hegel could himself 
make little or nothing of the pendulum-experiments (swinging a ring b. 
a thread against a glass to tell the time, &c.), but ascribed this, wit 
adolaneae humility, to his unsteadiness of hand. Probably he was 
more cautious than the other experimenters in not allowing his expecta- 
tion to influence him. I extract a few lines which contain the germ of 
the long passage Philosophie des Geistes, § 406 (see especially on pendulum 
and divining rod, 7b., p. 171); his view in the treatise is more definitely 
rational than in the letter, although touched with superstition :—‘‘ The 
relation which we have in Animal Magnetism in its most marvellous 
form, the fusion of personalities whereby the one is depressed into an 
accident of the other, in the sphere of nature—for in the sphere of mind 
this phenomenon is familiar enough—this relation descends in ‘ Sideris- 
mus’ to the so-called inorganic world, and particularises itself as a 
magical union and sympathy of higher and lower natures” (i. 102). 
No. 12 (a note to Schelling) is amusing. Goethe could not come to 
Jena “ because of a moon-rainbow and other marvellous things that had 
to be put on the stage in William Tell”’. 

On Hegel and Schelling there is an interesting note in Appendix 2, 
with a letter of Cousin’s to Schelling dated 1829, the most important 
of Cousin’s letters in this collection, in which, as a common friend, he 
points out to Schelling with a pleasant courtesy that he cannot permit 
unkind expressions about Hegel to be addressed to him. This letter is 
from Schelling’s Nachlass. I infer from the mode of its introduction 
that it has not been published before. The editor's note brings down 
the curious history of the change in Cousin’s opinion of Hegel to a later 
point than Rosenkranz (870 ff.) by quoting Cousin’s article in the Revue 
des deuz Mondes, 1866, in which Cousin refers with disapproval to a 
saying of Hegel’s on their return from Paris together in 1827. When 
they saw the sellers of consecrated medals and images before the door 
of Cologne Cathedral, Hegel exclaimed angrily: ‘‘ There is your Catholic 
religion with its scandals: Shall I die before I have seen an end of all 
that!’ Cousin contrasts this with the ‘“loftier” views of Schelling’s later 
years. 
2. Hegel’s relation with Van Ghert, an official under the government 
of the Netherlands, is mentioned, and the letter from Van Ghert (No. 74 
in this collection) is printed in Rosenkranz’s biography. But the 
editor has prefixed to the letter, here republished, a succinct statement 
of the fortunes and fall of Van Ghert’s attempt to provide a liberal 
education for the clergy. (I speak simply from the statement as here 
given, which I have not the historical knowledge to criticise.) A letter to 
Hegel from Seber, a professor at the philosophical college established by 
Van Ghert at Louvain (No. 220), seems of value as giving a definite 
account of this short-lived institution. 

3. The correspondence with Niethammer, who was officially con- 
cerned in the reorganisation of education in Bavaria while Hegel was 
head of a school at Nuremberg, deals with Hegel’s private difficulties, 
and also with the interests of liberal education generally. It contains 
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some of Hegel’s most humorous and some of his finest writing. I give 
two extracts. Niethammer had announced to Hegel a mortifying 
repulse which he had received on a matter essential, in his opinion, to 
liberal education. (I am obliged to paraphrase and omit, as some 
allusions and puns would be unintelligible without explanations, which I 
have not space to give.) When these incidents which touch one so 
nearly are pressing upon him, replies Hegel, he sometimes turns his 
thoughts to the more general march of events. “I abide by this, that 
the world-spirit has issued to the age the order to advance: and the 
word of command is being obeyed. The great being marches onward, 
like a mail-clad, close-locked phalanx, irresistibly and imperceptibly as 
the sun—onward through thick and thin: innumerable light troops 
skirmish round it, fighting for the movement, and against. The most 
_ have no idea what is at stake, and merely get shot through the 

ead as if by an invisible hand. All dilatory nonsense and deceptive 
manceuvring are in vain... the safest course (for the opponents) is 
to approach the giant and smear cobbler’s wax on his shoes to arrest his 
progress, to the edification of their busy and zealous confraternity. . . 
The reaction must have its rights .. ‘la verité en la repoussant on 
Vembrasse’ is a deep saying. . Its intention comes to no more (though 
it fancies just the reverse) than, i in the main, to the interest of vanity in 
impressing its own seal on what has been achieved, and on what it 
fancies that it hates, in order to read upon it the legend, ‘We did this’” 
(No. 146). And in another letter, ‘‘ Our Palladium, - therefore, is not an 
assemblage of decrees of councils, nor a clergy entrusted with their 
keeping, but is the collective culture of the community; and so our 
more tangible Palladium consists in the universities and the public 
educational institutions ; to these all Protestants look as their Rome and 
their episcopal seats” (No. 162). 

4, Among isolated points of interest I may just mention the following. 
No. 182 (to Creuzer) gives an estimate of the importance of Proclus, 
rather heightening what is said in the History of Philosophy. In No. 185 
(to his wife) there is a comparison of the Berlin (now the Darmstadt) 
Holbein (?) Madonna with the corresponding Dresden picture, which 
shows Hegel’s care and interest, but in which he merely follows the 
opinion of ‘the time. No. 209 (to his wife, on the Vienna tour) mentions 
his hearing one of Holberg’s comedies read at Tieck’s house: he did not 
sit it out, he says, because he had business. (In the Introduction to the 
Aisthetic he speaks of Holberg’s comedies as overrated by the Schlegels 
and their friends.) No. 4, written at the age of 25, alludes to 
Schiller’s Letters on Afsthetic Education as ‘‘a masterpiece”. (The same 
Introduction shows how deeply this work affected his philosophy.) 
There is an exceedingly comic account of the billeting of the allied troops 
in Nuremberg in 1813 (No. 121). And I should have mentioned before 
No. 222, letter from Gans, with the editor’s remarks on the founding of 
the Jiéihrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik at Berlin ; and the criticisms on 
Kemble’s acting, in the Paris visit. 

The editorial work seems careful and judicious, and the book should 
contribute to making Hegel a less mysterious personage in this country. 

BERNARD BosANQueET. 


THE VALUE OF AUTHORITY TESTED BY EXPERIMENT. 
The function of Authority, as described in my little treatise on the Art 


of Measurement, which was noticed in Mrnp No. 47, p. 466, may be illus- 
trated by the following experiment. Ten gentlemen, whom the business 
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of the British Association lately brought together, ignorant for the most 
part of each other’s antecedents, agreed each to guess the ages of all the 
others and to state his own. The figures thus obtained show that esti- 
mates of age are amenable to the Theory of Errors which governs 
observations made by the senses. The mean of several estimates forms 
a better approximation to the real age than the single guess. The 
‘probable error,’ or error as likely as not to be committed in guess- 
ing the age of a person, is for the single shot about 3°5 or 4; for the 
mean of ten estimates, about 2°5. It is possible by averaging to get rid 
of at least a third part of the error incident to the individual judgment. 

There can be no doubt that more complicated estimates are subject to 
the same theory. Moreover, the Doctrine of Errors supplies the rationale 
of the common-sense practice of deferring to authority, even in those 
cases where the answer sought is rather a degree than a number; ¢.g., 
What is the probability that nations could be induced to make and keep 
a Bimetallic Treaty? The principle extends also to those cases where 
there is an estimate of utility as well as probability; e.g., Assuming that 
—- is to be established, what ratio of gold to silver should be 
legalised ? 

Most platform speakers on such topics proceed just like one who, 
having to guess the age of another, should dwell on one set of charac- 
teristics, such as grey hairs or bald head. He might frame syllogisms, 
perhaps adduce statistics, proving that grey hair indicated advanced age. 
And no doubt such arguments might be usefully addressed to one who 
had not noticed the fact, or who was ignorant of the import, of grey hair. 
But, for the intelligent, the real difficulty is to combine the indications 
given by grey hair and bald head with other symptoms, such as bright 
eye and elastic step. The balance is struck by a sort of intuition most 
resembling the unconscious inference which enters into sense-perception, 
such as the judgment of distance by the eye. The faculty which some 
butchers have of conjecturing the weight of a beast from its appearance 
might be mentioned as an operation intermediate in point of complexity 
between a sense-observation and an age-estimate. In all such cases 
there is (in the absence of additional information) no corrective but the 
Method of Errors, the principle of Authority. 

The experiment referred to illustrates the limits of the principle. The 
result of averaging guesses is not so much a man’s real age as what he 
looks. The difference between the real and the apparent age appears to be 
on an average two or three years either in excess or defect. ‘This ‘con- 
stant error’ does not tend to be reduced by multiplying the estimates 
of a person’s age. All that Authority can do is—what, according to 
Horace, is all that philosophy can do—to “get rid of a large portion of 
error’’. 

Again, the experiment illustrates the degrees of Authority. One 
gentleman, assigning infantile ages to his colleagues, made manifest that 
he was quizzing. The ‘combination-weight’ of those observations was 
evidently zero. On the other hand, special weight attached to a con- 
jecture when the guesser had known the guessee for years. In combin- 
ing these specially good estimates with those made about a stranger we 
should take, not the simple average, but a weighted mean. Common- 
sense and intuitive tact are required to discriminate the weight of 
Authority. 

The present writer does not pretend to improve upon the practice of 
common-sense, but only to assign the rationale thereof. The theory of 
the matter seems hardly to have received justice at the hands of those 
English philosophers who, from Locke to Jevons, have dilated on the 
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noxious influence of Authority. Even Cornewall Lewis, though he 
thinks it worth while to write a book about Authority, yet regards it 
only as the resource of those who have not leisure or ability to form an 
opinion first-hand. But, if the views here presented are correct, when 
the methods of Induction and the Syllogism have done their best, the 
generalised Method of Errors can carry us one step further. 


F. Y. EpGewortu. 


PROF. DELBOEUF ON THE CURATIVE EFFECTS OF HYPNOTISM.? 


Prof. Delboeuf’s memoirs on hypnotism (for notice of the last see 
Minp xii. 304) have first of all the interest of verifications of the ordinary 
phenomena by an independent and cautious observer who has occupied 
himself with the study of them for a very long period. In the next 
place, there is much that is new in his methods of experiment and in his 
detailed observations. His most important contribution to the scientific 
treatment of the subject, however, is perhaps the theoretical explanation 
of the curative effects of hypnotism (which would carry with it an 
explanation of other phenomena also) briefly and clearly stated at the 
end of the present memoir. Before this explanation can be indicated, 
the author’s mode of procedure must be described. The first difficulty 
that occurred to him was, how to prove that a cure is really due to 
hypnotism. In order to be perfectly certain, it would be necessary, he 
concluded, to have “two identical patients treated in different manners ” 
(p. 9). The condition seems at first unrealisable, but it has been ob- 
tained by taking advantage of the symmetry of the opposite sides of the 
body. ‘T'wo lesions, as like as possible, are made, say, on the two arms 
of the patient, and hypnotism’ is applied to one while the other is left to 
nature (p. 23). The experimental difficulties in the way of this method 
were surmounted, and exact verifications were obtained of what had 
been inferred from less systematic experiment. The special point the 
author set himself to decide was whether, since by hypnotic ‘ suggestion’ 
of the pain of a burn, for example, the organic effects that usually follow 
such a pain can be produced, it is not also possible, by suggesting 
absence of the pain, to prevent the organic effects that would otherwise 
follow, for example, from actual cauterisation. Experimentally it was 
found that not only can the organic consequences of pain be prevented 
by suggesting, at the beginning of an operation, that no pain will be felt, 
but also the actual organic effects of the operation (or of an accident, 
or even of disease) can be arrested in their course. The mode of action 
of hypnotism, the author concludes, is like that of pain. Pain, in fact, 
‘hypnotises’ by compelling attention to itself; whence a whole series 
of organic effects. Hypnotic suggestion prevents or cuts short these 
effects by withdrawing attention from the pain. The mode of action of 
hypnotism having been determined, it remains to discover its mechanism 
and its origin. The author’s theory is “that the hypnotised subject, in 
his extreme desire to obey his hypnotiser, whom he identifies in a 
manner with himself, ends by doing with his body and his mind almost 
what the hypnotiser wishes ” (pp. 33-4) ; “ that, for him, the magnetiser, 
who murmurs in his ear, appears as a creation of his own mind that 
speaks to him in his dream; so that, at bottom, he obeys his own will ” 


1 De VOrigine des E,ffets Curatifs de VHypnotisme. Etude de Psychologie 
Expérimentale. Par J. Professeur 4 l'Université de Liége. 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. Pp. 42. 
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(p. 85). Now the experiments show that organic processes and reflex 
actions can be inhibited and commanded by hypnotic suggestion. The 
action of the hypnotiser, then, is explicable by the aid of the above 
supposition, if it can be shown that the organic life of the ‘ subject’ is in 
any way accessible to his own will. The final explanation (pp. 40-2), 
offered by the author as a ‘ speculative synthesis,” and not as an experi- 
mentally verified theory, is as follows. The means by which the 
processes of vegetative life are carried on are not entirely unknown to 
us. In normal life, indeed, the organs that depend on the sympathetic 
nervous system are withdrawn from the control of the will; but it has 
not always been so. The body has been constructed, in all its parts, 
under the impulse transmitted by ancestors; and, in former stages of 
evolution, the will was coincident with organic processes which now go 
on apart from it. Ordinarily, of course, it is to our advantage that they 
should so go on. When, however, the organic life ceases to be normal, 
when some function is deranged, it would be to our advantage if the will 
could be brought to bear directly on the affected point. Hypnotism makes 
this possible by setting free the attention from ‘the life of relation’ 
with which, in the normal working state, it is preoccupied. Conscious- 
ness reassumes a knowledge that it has not entirely lost; and, now that 
the vegetative processes vaguely felt in ordinary life are again directly 
known, the will resumes direct control over them. [T. W.] 


In the usual list of contents of foreign exchanges at the end of the No., 
two journals, announced some months ago, now figure for the first time. 
The American Journal of Psychology, edited by G. Stanley Hall, Professor 
of Psychology and Pedagogics in the Johns Hopkins University, hails 
from Baltimore (N. Murray, publisher), the seat of that university, under 
date November, 1887, and will be continued quarterly. The first No. 
(including many figures and three plates) runs to 206 pp.—a length 
much greater than was promised and doubtless betokening a large reserve 
of other experimental work waiting for publication. It begins more and 
more to appear what a stimulus to psychophysical research Prof. Stanley 
Hall has been able, alike by example and precept, to communicate, 
during the years that he has spent in organising the department of 
psychological instruction in the young and lusty university at Balti- 
more. The general character of the work which he now begins to bring 
before the world as a specifically American product may be gathered 
from the contents given below—in default of a more detailed apprecia- 
tion, due to all or most of the chief articles, but unfortunately excluded 
by present circumstances. It may only be added that the “ Articles” 
occupy 127 pp. of the whole No.; that in the second Section, “ Psycholo- 
gical Literature,” the main piece (pp. 128-46) is a searching—and not 
favourable—review of the work of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, more especially as summed up in Phantasms of the Living. The 
third Section, ‘“‘ Notes” (pp. 197-206), contains a very large number of 
short statements of fact (culled from journals, &c.), most of them with 
some psychological import, but mixed with others of a rather promiscuous 
character. The permanent usefulness (for reference) of this section 
will depend upon the goodness of the Index that may ultimately be 
supplied to,its contents. 

The other new journal is the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, edited by 
Dr. Ludwig Stein of Ziirich (published by G. Reimer of Berlin). This is 
of the promised length, 160 pp. All the four German professors (Diels, 
Dilthey, B. Erdmann, and the veteran Zeller) associated with the editor 
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in his enterprise contribute, as may be seen below, to one or other or 
both of the two approximately equal divisions into which the journal will 
regularly fall, Among the original articles, the last two-—‘‘ Kant and 
Hume about 1762,” by Prof. B. Erdmann, and the account by the editor 
of the Leibniz-letters lately found in Halle—-call more especially for 
notice ; but as both have to be completed in another No., notice is more 
conveniently deferred. The “ Year’s Report” (for 1886), or first instal- 
ment of it, filling somewhat less than half of the present No., includes 
the English contributions of Mr. Bywater (pp. 142-50) and of Prof. 
Schurman (pp. 151-60). The latter, probably from being read by a 
German eye for press, contains a rather large number of misprints. 


Reference was made in Minp viii. 151, and has been repeated later, to 
experiments with some young girls named Creery, which form part of 
the evidence upon which “Transference of Thought” or “ Telepathy ” 
has been held to be established by the more prominent members of the 
Society for Psychical Research. It is proper, therefore, to quote the 
following statement which appears in the October No. of the Society’s 
Journal (a more frequently recurrent publication than its Proceedings) :— 
“It will be remembered that the earliest experiments in thought- 
transference described in the Society’s Proceedings were made with some 
sisters of the name of Creery; and that, though stress was never laid on 
any trials where a chance of collusion was afforded by one or more of the 
sisters sharing in the ‘ agency,’ nevertheless some results obtained under 
such conditions were included in the records. In a series of experiments 
recently made at Cambridge, two of the sisters, acting as ‘agent’ and 
‘ percipient,’ were detected in the use of a code of signals; and a third 
has confessed to a certain amount of signalling in the earlier series. 
. . . This fact throws discredit on the results of all former trials con- 
ducted under similar conditions. How far the proved willingness to 
deceive can be held to affect the experiments on which we relied, 
where collusion was excluded, must of course depend on the degree of 
stringency of the precautions taken against trickery of other sorts, as 
to which every reader will form his own opinion.” 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 
(22 Albemarle Street, W.). The Ninth Session commenced on Monday, 
Nov. 7, when the introductory Address was delivered by the President, 
on the subject of “The Unseen World” (see above, p. 128). On Mon- 
day, Nov. 21, a paper was read by Dr. J. McK. Cattell, on ‘ The 
i toa Laboratory at Leipsic” (see above, pp. 37 ff.). Discussion 
followed. 


Gustav Theodor Fechner, author of the Elemente der Psychophystk, in 
1860, and of many other psychological or philosophical works, both 
earlier and later, died at Leipsic on 18th November last. He had 
reached the ripe age of 86, being born on 19th April, 1801, at Moscow. 
He was appointed professor at Leipsic as far back as 1834. 


Dr. M‘Cosh, at the age of 76, has resigned the office of President of 
the College of New Jersey at Princeton, U.S.A., to which he passed from 
Belfast in 1868. 


Prof. A. Seth having been appointed to the late Prof. Spencer Baynes’s 
chair at St. Andrews, Mr. W. R. Sorley succeeds him at Cardiff. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy.—Vol. i., No. 1. W. P. 
Lombard—The Variations of the Normal Knee-Jerk, and their Relation 
to the Activity of the Central Nervous System. G. 8. Hall and Y. 
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Motoro—Dermal Sensitiveness to Gradual Pressure-Changes. C. Ladd- 
Franklin—A Method for the Experimental Determination of the Horopter. 
J. Jastrow —The Psychophysic Law and Star-Magnitudes. Psycho- 
logical Literature (Reviews long and short, including a Note on Logical 
Machines by C. 8. Pierce). Notes. 


Revue PHILOSOPHIQUE.—An. xii., No.10. Ch. Féré—Dégénérescence 
et criminalité. Th. Ribot—Le mécanisme de l’attention: i. L’attention 
spontanée. V. Hommay—L’idée de nécessité dans la philosophie de 
M. Taine. Variétés (J.-M. Guardia—Don Quichotte devant la clinique). 
Analyses, &c. (W. Knight, Hume, &e.). Rev. des Périod. No.11. A. 
Binet—La vie psychique des micro-organismes (i.). Th. Ribot—Le 
mécanisme, &c.: ii. L’attention volontaire. P. Regnaud—Observations 
sur quelques conditions logiques du langage. Analyses, &c. Rev. des 
Périod. No. 12. Ch. Féré—Note sur les conditions physiologiques des 
émotions. A. Binet—La vie psychique des micro-organismes (fin). 
Adam—Paseal et Descartes: Les expériences du vide (i.). Rev. Gén. 
(G. Tarde—Travaux récents sur la psychologie criminelle). Analyses, 
&e. Rev. des Périod. 


La CRITIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Nouv. Sér.).—An. iii., No. 7. L. Dauriac 
—Sens commun, &e. (fin). C. Renouvier-—Les Dialogues de D. Hume 
sur la religion naturelle (suite). F. Pillon—Les poésies des fréres 
Tisseur (i.). C. Renouvier—Les derniers ouvrages de M. Guyau. No.8. 
G. Lechalas—De Yemploi de ’hypothése dans les sciences mathémati- 
ques. Renouvier—De lidée de force en physiologie : La philosophie 
biologique de Claude Bernard. F. Pillon—Les poésies, &e. (fin). Cor- 
respondance (Lettre de M. T. Whittaker). No.9. F. Pillon—Notes sur 
Yenseignement de la morale 4 l’école primaire. C. Renouvier—Dialogues 
de D. Hume, &e. (suite). . . . Seconde réponse aux objections de M. 
Whittaker. . . . F. Pillon—Les conférences de M: Robert Flint sur les 
théories antithéistes. No. 10. F. Pillon—L’autobiographie du comte 
Tolstoi. H. Devillario—Psychologie comparée: Instinct, intelligence, 
raison. L. Dauriac—Un épisode de lhistoire de la philosophie francaise 
vers la fin du xix® siécle. . . . No. 11. A. Naville—De la classification 
des sciences. C. Renouvier—Dialogues de D. Hume (fin). F. Pillon— 
Un livre élémentaire sur Part. 


Rivista ITALIANA FiLosor1a.—Vol. ii., No. 2. V. Benini—L’inde- 
finito. A. Martinazzoli—La teoria morale delle idee-forze di A. Fouillée 
(i.). LL. Credaro—Un’ associazione di Herbartiani a Lipsia. F. Masci— 
I sofismi del Prof. Ardigd. Bibliografie (Sh. H. Hodgson, The Re- 
organisation of Philosophy, &c.). No. 3. L. Credaro—Gli scritti e la 
filosofia di L. Striimpell. KR. Benzoni—Teorica del bello nelle ultime 
publicazioni d’estetica in Italia. A. Martinazzoli—La teoria, &c. (fine). 
F. Bonatelli—I reflessi psichici. L. Ferri—Le lauree in filosofia. Biblio- 
grafie, &e. 


Rivista Finosoria Screntirica.--Vol. vi., No.7. A. Graf—L’in- 
segnamento classico nelle scuole secondarie. 'T. Vignoli— Note intorno 
ad una psicologia sessuale (i.). Note critiche, &e. No. 8. E. Tanzi 
—La perfettibilit’ psichica degli animali nel passato e nell avvenire. 
T. Vignoli—Note intorno, &e. (i1.). Note Critiche, &e. (N. Colajanni— 
I caratteri della sociologia). Rev. Anal., &e. No.9. P. Molinari—La 
formazione naturale del diritto. 'T. Vignoli—Note intorno, &c. (fine). 
E. Tanzi—Studi sull ipnotismo: La cosi detta “ polarizzazione cere- 
brale” e le leggi associative. Riv. Anal., No. 10. Lourie—Studi 
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di psico-fisiologia: I fatti dell’ inibizione. E. Morselli— L’ordina- 
mento didattico delle Facolta filosofiche in Italia, &¢. E. M.—Note sull’ 
insegnamento filosofico in Germania. A. Labriola—La laurea filosofica 
(con discussione alla proposta Labriola). Riv. Bib. (G. T. Ladd, 
Elements of Physiological Psychology, &c.). 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNATSHEFTE.—Bd. xxiv., Heft 1,2. P. Natorp— 
Zum Eingang. K. Lasswitz—Zum Problem der Continuitit. P. Natorp 
—Thema u. Disposition der aristotelischen Metaphysik. Besprechungen. 
Litteraturbericht. Bibliographie, &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE U. SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.—Bd. 
‘xvii., Heft 4. OC. Haberland—Ueber Gebriiuche u. Aberglauben beim 
Essen. O. Kares—Die Formenverhiltnisse des Wortschatzes u. die 
sprachlichen Baustile. Beurtheilungen. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Bd. xi., 
Heft 3. B.Kerry—Ueber Anschauung u. ihre psychische Verarbeitung 
(iv.). A. Wernicke-—Zur Theorie der Hypnose: Eine Anregung. 
Anzeigen, &c. Heft 4. G.Cesca—Die Lehre vom Selbstbewusstsein. 
O. Kiilpe—Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Gefiihle (i.). A. Wernicke—Die 
asymptotische Function des Bewusstseins (i.). Anzeigen, &c. 


ARcHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOsoPpHIE.—Bd. i., Heft 1. E. Zeller 
—Die Geschichte der Philosophie, ihre Ziele u. Wege. H. Diels—Zu 
Pherekydes von Syros. T. Ziegler—Ein Wort von Anaximander. P. 
Tannery—Sur le Secret dans I’Ecole de Pythagore. E. Pappenheim— 
Der Sitz der Schule der pyrrhoneischen Skeptiker. L. Stein—Zur 
Genesis des Occasionalismus. B. Erdmann—Kant u. Hume um 1762. 
L. Stein—Die in Halle aufgefundenen Leibniz-Briefe, in Auszug mit- 
getheilt (i.). Jahresbericht iiber simmtliche Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Gesch. der Phil., 1886 (H. Diels-—Vorsokratiker (i.). B. 
Erdmann—Neuere Philosophie bis auf Kant. W. Dilthey—Philosophie 
seit Kant. I. Bywater—Ancient Philosophy in England. J. G. Schur- 
man—Recent Philosophy). 


RECEIVED (in continuation from p. 143) :— 


L. de Rosny, La Méthode Conscientielle, Paris, F. Alcan, pp. xiv., 180. 

L. Carrau, La Conscience Psychologique et Morale, &c., Paris, Perrin, pp. 
viii., 290. 

F. Maltese, Monismo o Nichilismo, Vittoria (Sicilia), Velardi, pp. 248, 464. 

H. Seyfarth, Louis de la Forge u. seine Stellung im Occasionalismus, Gotha, 
E. Behrend, pp. 59. 

A. Wernicke, Die Grundlage der Euklidischen Geometrie des Maasses, 
Braunschweig, J. H. Meyer, pp. 58. 

E. v. Hartmann, Philosophie des Schénen, Berlin, C. Duncker, pp. xv., 8386 

H. Druskowitz, Zur neuen Lehre, Heidelberg, G. Weiss, pp. 53. 

A. Ganser, Das Ende der Bewegung, Graz, Leuscher, pp. 18. . 

C. Lange, Ueber Gemiithsbewegungen, Leipzig, T. Thomas, pp. 92. 

A, Bastian, Die Welt in ihren Spiegelungen, &c., also, Ethnologisches Bilder- 
buch, &c., Berlin, E. S. Mittler, pp. xxviii., 480; 25 Tafeln. 


Notice will foliow. 


